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ARTICLE  I. 

DEMOSTHENES  AND  MASSILLON. 

Condensed  and  translated  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Theremin,  entitled :  “  Demosthenes  and 
Massilion.— A  Contrihntion  to  the  History  of  Eloquence.”  Berlin,  184S.  By  J.  B.  LynMi, 
M.  A. 

[Ludwio  Friedrich  Franz  Theremin  was  bom  in  1783  at  Gram* 
BOW,  in  the  northern  part  of  Prussia,  where  his  father  was  preacher 
in  the  French  church.  It  maj  be  well  to  state  that,  of  the  800,000 
protestants  who  fled  from  France  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  some  took  refuge  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg, 
where  they  enjoyed  extensive  civil  privileges.  At  Prenzlow,  a  few 
miles  from  the  native  place  of  the  author,  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  their  descendants.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  of  these,  the 
congregation  to  which  the  elder  Theremin  preached,  was  composed ; 
as  also  that  in  Berlin,  to  which  Dr.  Theremin  himself  was  afterwarda 
called  to  preach,  might  in  part  have  been.  He  studied  with  his  father 
and  at  the  French  gymnasium  in  Berlin,  afterwards  at  the  univenity 
*  in  Haile,  under  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Knapp  and  the  philologian  and 
Homeric  critic  F.  A.  Wolf.  He  afterwards  spent  a  year  in  Geneva, 
in  preparation  for  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  the  French  church,  and 
was  ordained  there  in  1808.  In  1810  he  was  called  to  the  Werder 
diurch  in  Berlin,  in  place  of  the  French  preacher  von  Ancillon,  dar 
scendant  of  one  of  the  French  pn^estants,  and  who  had  been  appoint* 
ed  to  the  post  of  instructor  of  the  present  king,  and  was  afterwards 
minister  of  State.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  the  court 
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church  and  cathedral,  where  he  accomplished  his  wish  to  preach  in 
the  German  language.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  the 
high  consistory,  and  received  a  situation  in  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs.  And  in 
1840  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  theology  in  Berlin,  in 
the  department  of  Homiletics.  He  died  in  1846. 

“  Theremin,”  says  the  Conversations-Lexicon  der  Gegenwart  of 
1841,  “is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living  preachers,  and  is  so 
much  the  greater,  the  more  he  possesses  this  character  according  to 
the  homiletic  principles  which  he  has  himself  established.  For  him 
‘  eloquence*  is  ‘  a  virtue  an  expression  which  he  has  adopted  as  the 
main  title  of  his  work  upon  the  *  fundamental  principles  of  systematic 
rhetoric,*  2d  ed.  Berlin,  1837.’*  In  this  work  the  author  seeks  to 
establish  his  principle,  that  *  eloquence  is  a  virtue,*  from  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  aim  which  it  pursues ;  that  it  has  a  purpose  without 
itself ;  that  it  aims  to  produce  a  change  in  the  dispositions  or  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  men,  in  the  various  relations  of  social  life.  Hence  eloquence, 
as,  for  example,  in  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  is  interwoven  with  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

When  an  ancient  orator  arose  to  address  an  audience  his  eloquence 
was  an  action,  and  merited  the  name  none  the  less  and  was  none  the 
less  powerful  for  making  use  of  speech  instead  of  weapons.  But  as 
all  activity  of  man  in  his  relations  must  be  guided  by  moral  princi¬ 
ples,  the  exercise  of  eloquence,  which  is  no  other  than  such  an  activi¬ 
ty,  can  be  subjected  to  no  other  than  moral  laws.  The  object  of 
inquiry  then  is,  what  are  the  laws,  according  to  which  a  free  being 
may  influence  other  free  beings  ?  A  question  which  can  be  answered 
only  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.  Considered  in  this  light  eloquence 
would  belong  to  one  of  the  highest  qualities  in  man.  Not  that  a  certain 
degree  of  moral  peri*ection  suffices  for  the  production  of  eloquence  and 
renders  all  else  superfluous,  which  it  is  accustomed  to  appropriate  to 
itself  from  art,  learning  and  science ;  but  that  it  is  reserved  for  the 
ethical  law  to  arrange  and  determine  that,  which  eloquence  derives 
from  tjiese  various  departments.  This  is  precisely  what  is  demanded 
of  a  fundamental  principle  ;  and  it  is  the  ethical  law,  that  determines 
where,  how  and  in  what  measure  each  of  the  various  means  necessary 
to  the  orator  are  to  be  applied.  So  that  eloquence,  iti  all  its  various 
forms,  is  nothing  more  than  the  development  of  the  moral  impulse ; 
and  applied  to  pulpit  oratory,  the  author  remarks  in  another  place, 
that  the  inner  life  ol  faith  is  the  only  source  of  sacred  eloquence. 

“  As,  in  this  work,  the  author  derives  all  skill  in  following  the  es¬ 
sential  laws  of  rhetoric,  and  hence  all  sure  results  of  eloquence,  from 
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the  character,  morally  good,  of  the  orator ;  so  in  his  own  preaching, 
and  in  his  address,  which  satisfies,  warms,  and  carries  away  the 
hearer,  but  without  awakening  indejinite  emotions,  we  feel  that  it  is 
his  own  participation  in  such  effects,  that  it  is  love  in  the  preacher, 
which  constitutes  the  living  fountain  of  his  preaching,  a  love  founded 
upon  the  .gospel  and  personal  experience  of  its  power.  The  fresh 
effusions  of  his  feeling  and  his  zeal,  without  losing  their  power,  are 
ruled  by  a  delicate  tact,  formed  after  modern  and  ancient  models,  and 
by  a  circumspection,  which,  combined  with  a  genuine  desire  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  result  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  becomes  an  effort  of  love. 
These  qualities  appear  not  only  in  his  sermons, t  but  also  in  various 
other  forms,  as  in  his  *  Evening  Hours,’^  a  collection  of  poems,  dia¬ 
logues  and  theological  treatises  ;  but  especially  in  his  treatise,  full  of 
heart  and  spirit,  entitled  <  Adelbert’s  Confessions.’^  His  work,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1823,  ‘  The  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grod,’^  shows  what 
appeared  to  him  the  highest  idea  in  his  Christian  convictions.” 

In  the  work  before  us  the  author  presents  two  distinguished  ora¬ 
tors,  the  one  from  J,he  ancient,  the  other  from  the  modern  world ; 
the  one  in  political,  the  other  in' religious  life  ;  but,  as  the  author  ob¬ 
serves,  alike  in  this,  that  they  both  appeared  in  an  age  of  decline ; 
and  both  set  their  faces  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  times. — Tb.] 

As  the  father  of  Demosthenes  was  an  armorer,  the  son  in  a  sense 
continued  his  profession  by  forging  swords  of  speech.  He  was  born 
385  B.  C.^  Losing  his  father  in  his  seventh  year,  his  guardians 
squandering  his  inheritance,  feeble  in  his  bodily  structure,  absenting 
himself  from  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Athenian  youth,  stammer¬ 
ing  in  his  speech,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  lived,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  apart  from  his  fellows.  A  condition  not  so  unfavorable,  as  it 
might  seem,  to  the  training  of  an  orator;  it  affords  him  opportunity  to 
collect  the  force  of  his  character,  which  might  otherwise  be  dispersed. 
And  feeling  himself  separated  from  society,  the  desire  might  be 
stronger  to  influence  it  by  the  power  of  his  thoughts  and  words. 

’  His  sermons  have  been  published  in  eight  volumes,  under  various  titles,  as : 
Das  Kreuz  Christi  (the  Cross  of  Christ),  3  yols.  Berlin,  1829;  Zeugnisse  von 
Christo  in  einer  bewegten  Zeit  (Testimonies  of  Christ  in  an  age  of  agitation).  Ber¬ 
lin,  1832. 

®  Abendstunden,  3  vols.  Berlin,  1833-39. 

®  Adelbert’s  Bekentnisse.  Berlin,  2d  ed.  1835. 

*  Die  Lehre  vom  Gottlichen  Reiche. 

*  The  accounts  are  various  concerning  the  year  of  his  birth.  We  have  preferred 
that  which  offers  the  fewest  difficulties,  in  reference  to  his  oratorical  development 
and  the  events  of  his  after  life. 
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This,  in  a  certain  sense,  was  his  position  through  life ;  alone,  or  8up> 
ported  only  by  a  few,  to  move  the  masses  the  people  according  to 
his  own  views. 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  and  scarcely  enrolled  among  the  citizen8^>f 
Athens,  he  gave  evidence  of  his  courage  by  instituting  a  process 
against  his  guardians  for  their  breach  of  trust ;  a  process  which  con¬ 
tinued  three  or  four  years,  but  which  the  young  Athenian  gained,  yet 
without  obtaining  his  entire  inheritance. 

Plato  is  said  to  have  been  his  teacher  in  philosophy,  Isaeus  instruct¬ 
ed  him  in  rhetoric,  and  Thucydides  was  his  model  in  style.  At  first 
devoted  to  eloquence  in  court,  he  was  afterwards  attracted  to  the  are¬ 
na  of  political  life,  especially  by  an  oration  of  Callistratus.  He  now 
ventured  to  appear  before  an  assembly  of  the  people ;  but  with  all  his 
carefully  turned  periods,  his  antitheses  and  enthymemes,  he  failed, 
was  hissed  and  obliged  to  leave  the  stage.  He  spoke  with  short 
breath,  a  bad  pronunciation,  and  with  an  absence  of  all  the  grace  of 
external  eloquence.  But  this  only  increased  his  zeal  and  redoubled 
his  efforts.  We  see  him  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  reciting 
long  periods  while  ascending  a  hill,  declaiming  on  the  shore  of  the 
stormy  sea,  and,  in  the  quiet  and  stillness  of  a  subterranean  apart¬ 
ment,  exercising  himself  in  gesture  and  attitude.  A  drawn  sword 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  must  cure  the  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  Nor 
was  the  result  less  incredible  than  his  efforts.  He  became  as  renown¬ 
ed  for  delivery  and  gesture  as  for  other  and  more  important  qualities 
as  an  orator.  In  undertaking  the  profession  of  an  orator,  he  under¬ 
took  also  most  zealously  to  strive  for  all  which  belongs  to  that  pro¬ 
fession.  He  certainly  therefore  considered  eloquence  as  something, 
which  must  be  acquired,  and  which  one  may  acquire  by  a  will  perse- 
veringly  directed  to  that  end.  A  view'  quite  different  from  that  now 
prevalent,  which  regards  eloquence  as  a  beautiful  native  gift,  which 
scarcely  needs  to  be  cultivated.  Which  view  is  correct,  may  be  seen 
in  the  fruits  which  they  bear.  In  Demosthenes,  eloquence  appears 
in  its  highest  living  power. 

In  his  thirtieth  year  he  appeared  in  his  oration  against  the  law 
of  Leptines,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  finished  masterpiece.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  law  none  but  the  descendants  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton  were  to  be  free  from  the  public  burdens ;  the  people  were 
to  confer  this  privilege  upon  none  in  the  future ;  and  whoever  should 
make  a  proposition  to  that  effect,  should  be  punished.  One  year  had 
passed,  since  the  reception  of  the  law  ;  and  Demosthenes  now  appears 
as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs ;  one  of  whom  was  Ctesippus,  son  of  Cha- 
brias,  whose  object  was  to  retain  the  immunity  granted  to  his  father. 
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Although  Demosthenes  shows,  that  the  advantage  of  discontinuing 
the  immunities  is  not  so  great  as  might  appear,  yet  this  were  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  abrogating  the  law.  A  stronger  motive  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  that  Demosthenes  finds  in  magnanimity  and  fidelity  towards 
those  who,  by  their  actions,  have  merited  well  of  the  State,  as  Conon 
and  Chabrias ;  an  honor  to  the  orator ;  as  it  was  also  to  the  Athenians, 
that  they  felt  the  force  of  the  motive,  and,  according  to  historical  ac¬ 
counts,  abrogated  the  law  of  Leptines.  On  account  of  this  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  moral  motives,  this  oration  was  especially  esteemed  by 
the  stoic  philosopher  Panaelius. 

The  statute  of  Leptines  was  also  open  to  attack,  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  Attic  law  ;  as  it  did  not  stand  in  the  best  harmony  with 
other  laws.  With  much  acuteness  the  orator  makes  use  of  these  judicial 
reasons ;  and  he  himself  proposes  a  law,  by  which  abuse  in  granting  im¬ 
munities  may  be  prevented  without  violating  honor  or  fidelity.  In  ob¬ 
jecting  further  to  the  law,  the  orator  asks  whether,  while  it  allows  im¬ 
munities  to  the  descendants  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  it  shall  not 
be  allowed  in  future  to  confer  the  same  upon  those  who  should  resem¬ 
ble  them  ?  We  cannot  know  what  circumstances  may  arise  in  the 
future. 

We  find  in  this  oration  no  overflowing  fulness,  no  violent  ebulli¬ 
tions,  no  splendid  but  disproportionate  development  of  individual 
thoughts ;  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  from  the  youth  of 
the  orator.  The  style  is  intermediate,  as  is  suitable  upon  a  subject 
which  demands  quiet  reflection,  rather  than  the  awakening  of  violent 
emotions.  It  has  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  periods,  although  simple,  are  carefully  elab¬ 
orated  and  rounded ;  antecedent  and  conclusion  are  commonly  used 
to  render  prominent  the  contrast  between  what  is  done  and  what 
ought  to  be  done.  All  objects  and  persons,  including  his  opponent, 
are  treated  with  Attic  delicacy  and  grace ;  whence  Dionysius  calls 
this  the  most  graceful  of  all  orations,  ji^oQiiaTatng  anavTfov  koytov. 
We  should  scarcely  have  looked  for  this  quality  in  a  man,  who,  as 
appears  from  his  history,  had  adopted  many  habits,  which  then  ap¬ 
peared  eccentric,  and  had  lived  less  in  social  intercourse  with  his  fel¬ 
low  men,  than  his  contemporaries.  But  this  example  proves  that  the 
charm  and  gracefulness  of  speech  are  not  so  much  formed  from  with¬ 
out,  as  flowing  from  the  inner  source  of  a  moral  disposition. 

If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  this  oration,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  certain 
moderateness,  combined  with  its  simple  elegance ;  which  becomes 
especially  striking  when  we  compare  it  with  the  Olynthian  and  Phi¬ 
lippic  orations ;  and  especially  with  that  for  the  Crown,  in  which  the 
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orator  reaches  the  summit  of  his  magnificent  style ;  and  which  also, 
in  point  of  time,  is  the  last  that  we  have  from  him.  So  also  in  the 
pictures  of  Raphael,  in  his  earliest  period,  there  is  a  certain  moder* 
ateness  and  coldness.  But  in  his  last  work,  the  Transfiguration,  his 
genius  unfolds  itself  in  its  greatest  fulness  and  power.  With  the  pul-^ 
pit  orator  also  the  power  and  fulness  of  thought  and  richness  of  feel¬ 
ing,  instead  of  diminishing,  will  increase  with  time ;  but  only,  it  is 
true,  under  the  condition  that  he  never  suffer  the  deeper  fountain, 
from  which  they  flow,  to  dry  up  within.  In  his  political  oration  “  de 
Symmoriis,”  occasioned  by  a  report  that  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  king  of 
Persia,  intended  to  wage  war  against  Greece,  Demosthenes  dissuades 
the  excited  Athenians  from  arar.  This  his  political  position  is  ground¬ 
ed  upon  two  very  sound  reasons.  If  the  Athenians  commenced  the 
war,  they  would  have  to  carry  it  on  alone ;  but  if  they  should  wait 
until  the  other  States  were  attacked,  these  would  become  their  most 
faithful  allies :  and,  secondly,  the  requisite  moneys  could  be  better 
raised,  when  actual  danger  threatened.  Nevertheless  be  advises  a 
new  and  improved  arrangement  of  the  symmoriae^  and  enters  very 
minutely  and  profoundly  into  this  branch  of  military  administration. 
These  discussions  may  appear  dry  to  us,  but  it  is  an  honor  to  the  ora¬ 
tor,  that  he  preferred  these  to  an  idle  splendor. 

We  here  see  bow  Demosthenes  despised  the  glory  which  he  might 
have  reaped  from  a  brilliant  declamation,  for  which  a  most  favorable 
opportunity  was  here  afforded ;  bow  he  endeavored  solely  to  gain  a 
right  apprehension  of  the  subject,  and  correctly  to  judge  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  ;  how  truth  was  to  him  the  highest,  to  which  he  sacrificed  all 
else.  This  is  found  in  all  his  orations.  Here  lies  his  greatness  and 
his  sterling  worth.  In  this  path  be  has  obtained  true  glory,  which 
ean  be  acquired  only  by  despising  false  glory.  He  is  a  pattern  that 
well  merits  to  be  placed  before  Christian  orators.  They  too,  should 
strive  to  say,  not  what  is  brilliant  and  gains  applause,  but  what  is  sal¬ 
utary  and  useful.  They  should  place  their  honor  in  fathoming  as 
deeply  as  possible  the  subject  which  they  treat,  and  then  placing  it 
before  their  hearers  as  they  themselves  behold  it.  They  should  seek, 
not  the  applause  of  men  but  their  salvation  and  edification.  Thereby 
they  will  probably  in  the  end  gain  honor  with  men  ;  but  if  not,  they 
would  still  have  honor  with  God,  the  only  honor  for  which  the  Christ 
tian  orator  should  strive. 

Before  we  consider  Demosthenes  in  his  struggle  against  Philip,  we 
must  notice  mi  oration  relating  to  a  personal  affair,  that  against  Mi. 
dias.  Demosthenes  had  been  chosen  by  his  class  chorus-leader 
jHayog)  at  the  fasti  aal  of  Bacchus,  that  is,  he  had  the  duty  to  clothe 
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and  exercise  a  chorns  for  the  festival.  Midias,  a  rich  and  haughty 
man,  had  not  only  placed  hindrances  in  his  way,  but  had  struck  him 
in  the  face,  as  he  appeared  with  his  chorus.  Demosthenes  here  shows 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  orator,  which  hitherto  he  had  not  had 
occasion  to  exhibit  in  the  same  measure.  ' 

In  this  oration,  from  the  pemonal  offence,  he  constantly  rises  to  the 
general  idea  of  right  and  wrong.  He  represents  the  crime  not  only  as 
an  offence  against  the  individual,  but  against  the  laws  in  general,  as 
against  Bacchus,  whose  festival  was  celebrated ;  and  he  adduces  also 
many  cases  of  injustice  from  the  life  oS  Midias,  thus  connecting  the  idea 
of  virtue  with  that  of  right ;  and  thereby  showing  that  Midias  bad  not 
only  violated  the  laws  in  a  single  case,  but  was,  in  general,  an  odious 
character.  The  oration  was  never  delivered,  but  only  written ;  Demos* 
thenes  is  said  to  have  been  induced,  by  a  consideraUe  sum  of  money 
from  Midias,  to  keep  silent  and  drop  the  complaint.  But  Isidorus  of 
Pelusium  maintains,  that  we  must  not  accuse  the  magnanimous  man 
of  so  disgraceful  a  love  of  gain.^ 

This  oration  is  admirable  on  account  of  the  unabated  emotion  whidi, 
notwithstanding  its  length,  pervades  it  from  beginning  to  end  ;  which 
expresses  itself  in  every  sentence,  we  might  say,  in  every  word ;  a 
cold  and  weak  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  The  thoughts  are  not 
drawn  from  without,  but  from  the  subject  itself,  which  is  fathomed  in 
all  its  depths. 

We  have  now  to  regard  Demosthenes  awake  to  the  dangers  that 
were  threatening  Greece  from  the  north,  from  the  Macedonian  king; 
and  we  see  him  struggling  not  only  against  Philip,  but  against  the 
supineness,  the  carelessness  and  the  levity  of  the  Athenians,  long  de* 
generated  from  their  ancient  greatness.  But,  though  zealous  against 
their  faults,  he  ever  shows  them  his  confidence,  that  they  will  rise  to 
a  better  disposition,  and  resolve  upon  glorious  action.  His  example 
teaches  us,  that  the  confidence  which  we  show  to  men,  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  means  of  inspiring  them  for  that  which  is  great  and  no»> 
ble.  The  Athenians  not  .only  bore  the  censure  of  Demosthenes,  but, 
in  many  respects,  at  least,  fulfilled  his  expectations.  It  had  indeed 
been  decreed  by  Providence,  which,  through  Christianity,  prepared  » 
reconstruction  of  society,  that  Athens  should  sink  from  its  height; 
the  bloom  of  heathen  States  could  only  be  of  transient  duration.  But 
Athens  has  to  thank  Demosthenes  that  she  fell  with  honor ;  and  thai 
the  period  which  preceded  her  loss  of  independence,  belonged  to  the 
brightest  in  her  history. 
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The  consideration  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  in  his  struggle 
with' Philip,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  confirm  the  view,  that  eloquence 
is  action,  and,  in  order  to  be  efiective,  must  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  action,  namely  to  moral  laws.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes 
in  this  period  are  his  acts,  and  the  orator  must  not  be  separated  from 
the  statesman.  What  gives  their  power  to  his  orations,  is,  to  be  sure, 
in  part,  the  political  wisdom  unfolded  in  them ;  but  even  this,  as  it 
was  gained  through  the  incitement  of  his  love  of  country,  is  to  be  re* 
garded  as  a  moral  quality.  The  irresistible  effect,  however,  of  his 
orations  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  grandeur  of  sentiment,  which  reigns 
in  them,  and  to  the  security  and  confidence,  which  can  spring  only 
from  the  consciousness  of  thoroughly  upright  intentions.  Had  these 
qualities  been  wanting  to  Demosthenes,  all  the  strenuous  efforts  of  his 
youth  would  not  have  made  him  a  great  orator. 

In  his  thirty-third  year  he  delivered  the  first  oration  against  Philip, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  in  which  he  urges  the  Athenians  to 
form  some  definite  plan  against  the  king,  with  whom  at  that  time  they 
were  in  a  state  neither  of  peace  or  war.  He  was  in  league  with 
Thessaly  against  the  Phocians,  and  the  Athenians,  perceiving  the 
danger  that  threatened  them  if  he  should  enter  Greece,  had  sent  a 
fleet  to  prevent  him  from  passing  Thermopylae.  Demosthenes  de¬ 
mands  that  the  Athenians  should  send  out  a  fleet  to  watch  the  coasts 
in  the  possession  of  Philip,  and  hinder  him  in  any  hostile  undertak¬ 
ings.  This  subject  occupies  the  middle  of  the  oration,  which  he  be¬ 
gins  and  closes  with  the  most  powerful  motives,  drawn  from  the  ideas 
of  honor  and  public  welfare.  He  reproaches  the  Athenians  for  their 
supineness,  but,  in  referring  to  their  former  history,  he  would  show 
them  also,  that  nothing  need  be  formidable  to  them. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  oration  led  to  any  definite  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  External,  visible  effects  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  from  every  address  which  thfe  orator  may  pronounce. 
Suflicient,  if  his  whole  life  leaves  a  trace  behind  it.  But  De¬ 
mosthenes  had,  at  least,  opened  the  contest,  and  'shown  that  he 
had  all  the  requisite  qualities  in  himself  for  carrying  it  on  with 
honor :  a  deep  penetration  into  all  the  relations  of  Athens  and  Greece ; 
courage  to  say  disagreeable  truth  to  his  fellow  citizens  ;  capacity  to 
treat  a  subject  with  power,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  the  moderation 
of  a  man  of  moral  elevation  and  Attic  culture ;  glowing  hatred  to  the 
ambition  of  Philip ;  and  an  equal  hostility  to  the  degeneracy  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Thus  through  this  oration,  as  through  worthy  Propy- 
laea,  we  are  led  to  the  remaining  immortal  monuments  of  bis  politi¬ 
cal  career. 
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Some  years  after  this  Demosthenes  felt  himself  urgi^  to  take  a  still 
more  decided  position  against  Philip.  The  king  in  his  plans  of  con> 
quest,  waged  war  against  the  city  of  Olynthus,  and  the  people  sent  to 
Athens  for  assistance.  Demosthenes  seized  this  opportunity  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  people  to  opposition  against  Philip.  On  this  subject  we 
have  the  three  Olyntbian  orations,  in  which  the  orator,  with  far  more 
precision  than  in  the  first  Philippic,  fixes  his  eye  upon  his  purpose, 
and  with  far  greater  power  oi^;es  the  execution  of  his  proposals.  In 
comparing  the  three  we  find  in  them  a  remarkable  progress,  since 
the  orator,  from  the  ideas  of  outward  welfare,  penetrates  ever  more 
deeply  the  ideas  of  integrity  and  civil  virtue.  In  the  first  oration  he 
tells  them  what  must  be  done.  In  the  second  everything  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  province  of  morality ;  everywhere  we  meet  the  thought 
that  Philip  is  a  worthless  man ;  that  he  owes  his  power  to  his  faith¬ 
lessness  and  his  wicked  deeds ;  that  the  fortune  of  such  a  man  cannot  be 
of  long  duration  ;  that  ruin  must  soon  overtake  him  and  all  his  power. 

For  it  is  impossible,  yes  it  is  impossible,  men  of  Athens,**  exclaims 
the  orator,  “that  an  unjust,  a  perjured,  and  false  man  should  possess 
a  lasting  power.  Such  a  power  may  stand  for  once  and  for  a  short 
time ;  it  blooms  in  hope  when  fortune  smiles,  but  time  is  lying  in  wmt 
for  it,  and  it  falls  to  pieces  of  itself.  For,  as  in  a  house,  a  ship  and 
other  like  things,  the  lowest  must  be  the  strongest,  so  in  actions,  the 
beginning  and  the  foundation  must  be  true  and  just.  But  this  we  do 
not  find  in  that  which  Philip  has  done.*’  Demosthenes  paints  the 
worthless  life  of  Philip  in  the  midst  of  immoral  ju^lers  and  buffoons, 
and  then  adds :  “  These  things,  men  of  Athens,  however  unimportant 
they  may  seem  to  many,  are  to  the  wise  evident  signs  of  his  manner 
of  thinking,  and  of  the  evil  genius  which  rules  him.**  This  view  of 
things  which  comes  here  suddenly  to  light,  will  astonish  every  one 
who  reads  with  attention.  It  was  necessary,  to  be  sure,  to  hold  up 
some  encouragement  in  opposition  to  the  orators,  who  disquieted  the 
Athenians  by  their  exaggerations  the  power  of  Philip ;  but  that 
Demosthenes,  instead  of  untying  should  cut  the  knot,  by  maintaining 
that  the  power  of  the  unjust  cannot  subsist,  is  worthy  of  our  admirar 
tion.  Even  now  every  one  may  not  be  ripe  for  such  a  thought. 
At  the  time  when  Napoleon’s  power  was  in  its  bloom,  one  might  not 
have  found  everywhere  ready  hearers  for  a  doctrine  like  this ;  and 
could  an  orator  among  a  heathen  people,  rise  to  such  a  moral  view  of 
the  world? 

These  observations  are  made,  not  so  much  in  praise  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  as  in  praise  of  eloquence.  It  is  wholly  of  a  moral  nature ; 
moral  ideas  are  its  province,  and  it  cannot  be  assailed  so  long  as  it 
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remains  therein.  The  boldest  thoughts,  if  they  but  have  a  moral 
foundation,  can  be  pronounced  to  thousands  of  assembled  men  ;  you' 
may  presume  upon  their  assent ;  you  will  never  be  deceived.  All 
feel  that  the  orator  must  be  allowed  to  address  the  highest  and  noblest 
impulses  of  human  nature ;  that  he  must  address  himself  to  no  other 
than  these.  If  you  wish  to  persuade  a  man  to  a  base  action,  speak 
to  him  alone,  and  turn  away  your  face  when  you  make  the  base 
proposition.  But  he,  who  should  appear  before  an  assembly  of  thou* 
sands,  with  the  advice  to  renounce  honor  and  freedom,  to  bear  pa¬ 
tiently  the  chains  of  servitude,  among  whatever  people  it  might  be, 
would  be  stoned. 

In  the  third  Olynthian  oration  a  new  progress  may  be  observed  in 
the  development  of  these  moral  ideas.  The  orator,  swayed  and  im¬ 
pelled  by  them,  cannot  avoid  applying  them  more  fully  and  powerfully 
than  ever  before,  against  the  Athenians  themselves ;  and  as  he  had 
called  Philip  a  worthless  man,  and  denied  him  all  success  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  he  now  lets  his  own  countrymen  feel  the  weight  of  his  patriotic 
indignation.  *  Leaving  Philip  and  Olynthus  in  the  back  ground,  he 
dwells  only  upon  the  administration  of  the  State,  and  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Athenians  produced  thereby.  With  a  sadness  far  too  earnest 
and  deep,  to  relieve  itself  by  derision ;  to  which  the  melancholy  truth 
itself  was  sufficient,  and  which  disdained  to  weaken  the  impression  by 
rhetorical  turns,  he  draws  a  comparative  picture  of  the  earlier  and  his 
own  times.  This  delineation,  in  which  the  most  important  contrasts 
are  placed  side  by  side  in  definite  outlines  without  amplification,  was 
admired  by  antiquity. 

The  Athenians  at  various  times  sent  help  to  the  Olynthians,  yet 
their  city  was  taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  Athenians  listened  to  pro¬ 
posals  of  peace  from  Philip.  After  this,  Philip  threw  himself,  with 
his  whole  power,  upon  the  Phocians,  conquered  them  and  destroyed 
their  cities,  and  thus  gained  the  renown  of  having  put  an  end  to  the 
so-called  **  holy  war.”  And  the  Greeks,  regarding  that  as  a  service, 
which,  in  reality,  was  an  important  step  towards  their  subjugation, 
gave  him  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  Amphictyonic  council.  When  the 
Athenians  were  asked  concerning  their  assent  to  the  choice,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  in  his  oration  “concerning  peace,”  advises  for  so  trifling  a 
matter,  not  to  commence  a  war,  in  which  they  would  have  not  only 
Philip  but  most  of  the  Greeks  for  their  enemies  ;  thus  showing  again 
that  discretion  and  correct  judgment  of  relations,  which  in  him,  were 
in  so  rare  union  with  power  and  decision. 

The  greatest  political  activity  of  Demosthenes,  falls  in  the  period 
between  the  peace  with  Philip  and  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  where  the 
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freedom  of  Greece  was  extinguished.  He  appears  as  the  chief  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  Macedonian  party.  Philip  was  extending  his  conquests 
and  enlarging  his  power ;  he  had  made  complaints  to  the  Athenians^ 
concerning  the  conduct  of  DiopeitheS)  whom  they  had  sent  to  the 
Chersonesus,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  colonists.  Demosthenes 
on  this  occasion,  though  not  wholly  justifying  Diopeithes,  still  excus¬ 
ing  him,  appears  ttgainst  Philip.  With  the  most  various  turns,  now 
looking  to  the  past,  now  to  the  future,  he  utters  or  rather  thunders 
forth  his  thoughts  in  combination  with  each  other.  Through  this  pow¬ 
erful  emotion,  swaying  the  orator,  in  which  the  most  various  concep¬ 
tions  are  melted  together  as  to  a  unity,  but  at  the  same  time  presented 
with  full  clearness,  one  supported  by  the  other,  this  oration  becomes 
in  the  highest  degree  penetrating,  and  acquires  an  uncommonly  ele-^ 
vated  character.  Amid  the  keenest  reproaches,  escape  from  his  love 
of  country,  moving  words  of  recognition ;  as  when  he  says  in  the 
same  oration,  And,  truly,  it  is  not  a  like  danger,  that  threatens 
others  and  you,  for  he  designs  not  only  to  subject  the  city,  but  to  ex¬ 
terminate  it  entirely.  For  he  knows  too  well  that  ye  will  not  be 
slaves,  nor  if  you  would,  would  ye  know  how  to  be,  for  ye  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  rule.” 

In  the  same  year,  the  forty-third  of  the  orator,  we  have  the  third 
Philippic.  Here,  in  a  connected  delineation,  he  shows  all  the  unjust 
acts  of  Philip ;  that  he  has  already  violated  the  peace  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  Then  he  turns  himself  against  those  who  have  sold  themselves 
to  the  king,  and  demands  from  the  people  their  punishment.  He  in¬ 
structs  his  fellow  citizens  upon  the  great  advantages  which  Philip 
derived  from  bis  changed  and  more  speedy  mode  of  warfare.  For 
their  warning  he  accumulates  examples  of  nations  and  cities,  who  bad 
given  ear  to  Philip  and  his  bought  flatterers,  and  who,  after  the  ruin 
that  had  come  upon  them,  had  painfully,  but  too  late,  repented  their 
delusion.  In  this  oration,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Demosthenes  has  most 
completely  unfolded  that  stormy,  irresistible  power,  which  was  pecu¬ 
liar  to  him.  If  any  one  of  his  orations  is  the  most  excellent,  it  is  this 
or  that  for  the  Crown.  The  latter  indeed  leaves  everything  else  be¬ 
hind  it ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  plan  is  more  artificial  than 
one  would  wish ;  and  that  the  orator,  otherwise  animated  by  the  no¬ 
blest  emotions,  often  descends  here  to  personalities,  which  one  might 
wish  away.  The  third  Philippic,  on  account  of  its  simple  structure, 
and  the  ever  noble  emotion  that  flows  through  it,  would  merit  the  pre¬ 
eminence  over  it.  How  great  a  diiference  between  this  oration  and 
that  against  Leptines,  held  thirteen  years  before.  Then,  he  could 
quietly  and  gracefully  polish  his  thoughts,  as  Polykleitas  his  statues. 
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But  now  be  had  run  upon  all  the  cliffii  which  beset  the  course  of  life 
for  every  man,  especially  for  him  who  undertakes  to  manage  great 
affairs.  Here  bis  speech  is  an  angry  and  thundering  stream ;  in  the 
place  of  beauty  is  sublimity ;  and  if  gracefulness  is  no  longer  compati¬ 
ble  with  so  powerful  emotions,  yet  precisely  by  these  the  oration 
reaches  the  highest  degree  of  its  irresistible  power.  Where  in  these 
orations  does  Demosthenes  pass  the  limits  becoming  a  noble  man  P 
whilst  be  hurls  thunderbolts,  he  stands  there  in  completely  moral  dig¬ 
nity.  It  is  so  predominant  in  him,  that,  correctly  speaking,  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  eloquence,  which  are  falsely  called  art  and  beauty,  must  be 
designated  only  by  names  which  are  borrowed  from  moral  qualities ; 
such  as  power,  boldness,  self-sacrifice.  The  moral  faculty  here  applies 
all  the  other  powers  of  the  soul,  which  are  likewise  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  active,  such  as  acuteness,  reflection  and  discretion. 

Soon  however  came  that  great  catastrophe  in  whidi  Athens  lost 
her  freedom,  Philip  was  conqueror  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea. 
Though  the  policy  of  Demosthenes  had  not  saved  his  country,  yet  his 
fellow  dtiaens  honored  him ;  obliged  almost  daily  to  answer  accumu¬ 
lated  accusations  in  court,  he  was  always  acquitted.  He  was  called  to 
pronounce  the  funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chaeronea. 
In  the  same  year  with  that  battle,  Ctesiphon  proposed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  a  golden  crown  should  be  presented  to  Demosthenes,  in 
consideration  of  expenses,  which  he  had  defrayed  from  his  own 
means,  for  public  improvements,  as  of  the  services  which  he  had  con¬ 
stantly  rendered  the  State.  Aeschines,  availing  himself  of  the  right 
of  protestation,  instituted  a  process  against  Ctesiphon.  Demosthenes 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and,  on  this  occasion,  deliver¬ 
ed  his  famous  oration  **  for  the  Crown,”  in  which  he  enters  into  a  de¬ 
fence  of  hb  public  life  and  character.  It  was  in  his  fifty-fifth  year ; 
hence  as  the  oration  is  the  most  beautiful,  so  also  is  it  a  late  fruit  of 
hb  eloquence.  Aeschines  appears  as  the  defender  of  his  own  cause, 
and  in  his  oration,  commits,  in  the  outset,  the  great  fault  of  commeno* 
ing  with  the  outward  question  of  mere  legality,  rather  than  that  of 
worthiness  or  unworthiness  in  the  life  and  public  administration  ef 
Demosthenes.  If  he  had  commenced  with  the  latter,  and  given  the 
other  a  subordinate  situation,  his  oration,  in  the  commencement,  would 
have  acquired  that  living  and  powerful  elevation  which  is  so  necessary 
to  produce  strong  effect  upon  the  minds  (ff  men ;  but  this  it  must  re¬ 
nounce,  and,  in  the  outset,  lose  all  its  force,  so  soon  as  that  which  is  un¬ 
important  is  made  equal  to  that  which  b  of  more  consequence.  How  can 
we  explain  his  adoption  of  the  plan  which  he  took  ?  Only  thereby, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  inner  grounds,  from  the  life  and  administra- 
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tion  of  Demosthenes,  did  not  appear  to  him  sufficient ;  because  he 
himself  was  not  convinced  of  all  the  baseness  of  which  his  passion  led 
him  to  accuse  Demosthenes ;  because  he  despaired  of  making  that 
perfectly  credible  to  the  judges,  which  he  himself  did  not  believe. 
With  a  feeling  of  the  dubiousness  of  his  undertaking,  the  juridical 
reasons  appeared,  after  all,  to  afford  the  greatest  assurance ;  on  this 
account  he  unfolds  these  first,  without  reflecting  that  from  that  a  deadly 
coldness  must  spread  itself  over  the  other  reasons.  In  following  this 
unwise  plan ;  in  all  the  faults  which  sprang  from  it,  and  made  his  de¬ 
feat  inevitable,  nothing  was  in  fault,  to  express  it  in  one  word,  but 
his  guilty  conscience,  and  the  distrust  in  his  own  cause,  with  which  it 
smote  him.  We  may  regard  it  as  established,  that  the  forming  of  the 
plan  of  an  oration  is  an  act ;  and  it  can  succeed  only  by  an  unhin¬ 
dered  action  of  the  moral  powers.  If  this  is  true  in  the  political  ora¬ 
tor,  how  much  more  in  the  sacred  orator !  If  the  latter  lives  only  in 
outward  things,  and  not  in  the  depth  of  religious  intuitions,  he  will 
never  grasp  his  subject  at  that  point,  whence  a  fulness  of  thought 
naturally  develops  itself. 

If  the  faults  in  the  oration  of  Aeschines  arise  from  a  wrong  moral 
sentiment,  the  excellences  of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  are,  in  their 
deepest  foundation,  moral  excellences.  Such  a  defence  as  this  would 
have  been  wholly  impossible,  with  an  embarrassment  and  disquietude 
arising  from  inward  reproaches ;  it  is  only  conceivable  in  a  man,  who  is 
filled  with  the  consciousness  of  having  willed  the  best,  and  of  having 
served  his  country  through  a  long  series  of  years,  with  unquestioned 
self-sacrifice.  Indeed,  without  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  cause,  he 
never  could  have  formed  his  plan  as  he  did,  in  which  he  avoids  the 
faults  of  his  opponent,  and  paves  the  way  for  the  most  stirring  devel¬ 
opments.  Only  when  animated  by  this  confidence  could  he,  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  subordinate  matters,  have  dwelt  ever  upon  the  main  point, 
and  placed  first  the  examination  of  his  life,  and  made  the  whole  deci¬ 
sion  dependent  upon  the  result. 

From  the  foregoing  representation  it  follows,  that  to  Demosthenes, 
even  if  we  cannot  free  his  character  from  all  blemish,  is  due,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  praise  of  power,  decision,  perseverance  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  country ;  that  he  has  succeeded  in  impressing  the  stamp  of 
these  virtues  upon  his  eloquence,  and  that  it  owes  to  them  its  high 
and  admirable  excellences. 

The  first  feature  in  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  and  which  may 
also  perhaps  be  called  the  first  in  the  ideal  of  eloquence,  is,  that  his 
person,  its  advantageous  appearance,  and  regard  for  the  applause  of 
his  hearers,  is  always  sacrificed  to  the  subject  and  aim  of  the  oration. 
VoL.  VI.  No.  21.  2 
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He  aims  not  merely  to  gain,,  but  to  move  the  hearer ;  he  seeks  not  his 
applause,  but  his  assent ;  in  this  especially  lies  his  greatness.  That  the 
Athenians  not  only  endured  him,  but  declared  him  the  first  of  orators, 
shows  that  they  even  in  an  age  of  decline,  were  superior  to  the  most 
cultivated  nations  of  modern  times,  by  their  correct  estimation  of 
things.  If  Demosthenes  confined  himself  to  his  subject,  he  also  com¬ 
pletely  fathomed  it ;  he  considered  it  from  all  sides  and  in  all  rela¬ 
tions,  and  penetrated  into  all  its  depths.  Of  all  which  he  could  use, 
not  the  least  thing  escaped  him.  The  treasures  which  he  thus  gained, 
and  which  he  brought  out  from  the  object  itself,  placed  him  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  despise  everything  foreign  to  the  subject.  We  must  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  copiousness  of  the  ideas  and  means  which  were  at  his 
command.  Still  greater  and  more  glorious  treasures  than  Demos¬ 
thenes  found  in  the  subjects  treated  by  him,  are  to  be  found  in  those 
which  belong  to  the  province  of  sacred  eloquence ;  but  to  be  sure, 
just  as  great  fidelity  of  investigation  is  requisite  to  bring  them  out 
from  their  depths. 

But  this  wealth  of  ideas  must  be  wrought  into  shape ;  every  thought 
must  receive  that  position,  where  it  is  sustained  by  that  which  pre¬ 
cedes,  and  itself,  in  turn,  may  sustain  that  which  follows ;  where  it 
does  not  stop,  but  continue  the  movement ;  where  it  may  not  only  be 
heard  by  the  hearer  without  offence,  but  may  strengthen  his  convic¬ 
tion  and  increase  his  emotion.  The  tlioughts  of  the  orator  must  be 
waves,  of  which  the  one  is  driven  on  by  the  other.  In  this  quality 
also  which  lies  so  deep,  Demosthenes  surpasses  all  other  orators.  His 
thoughts  form  a  linked  series,  of  which  no  part  can  change  its  place 
without  injury  to  the  whole.  The  hearer,  at  the  outset,  is  seized  by 
a  salutary  power,  to  which,  without  resistance,  he  surrenders  the  best 
powers  of  his  inner  being;  and  as  he  is  led  upon  a  path,  where  there 
is  no  hindrance  or  interruption,  he  follows  step  by  step  to  the  end; 
not  only  because  he  must,  but  because  he  also  follows  gladly  and  with 
joy. 

In  Demosthenes,  this  firmly  linked  chain  of  thought  glows  with  the 
most  living  fire  of  emotion.  In  modern  times  there  is  an  inclination 
to  deny  him  this  excellence ;  he  is  accused  of  addressing  only  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  not  the  heart ;  that  his  whole  problem  is  placed  in 
convincing,  by  arguments,  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  utility  of 
his  proposals.  Were  this  the  case,  he  would  be  deficient  in  the  most 
essential  quality  of  an  orator.  But  is  thought  incompatible  with  feel¬ 
ing  ?  Is  not  rather  the  connection  of  thought  a  chain,  along  which 
the  fire  of  feeling  may  the  more  easily  pass  ?  Is  not  feeling  so  much 
the  nobler,  and  hence  so  much  the  more  powerful  in  noble  natures, 
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the  more  it  is  sustained  by  thought  ?  We  must  not  indeed  seek  the 
more  tender  feelings  in  Demosthenes;  for  developing  these,  his  strug¬ 
gle  with  Philip  offered  little  occasion.  But  if  we  seek  the  stronger, 
manly  feelings,  love  of  country,  enthusiasm  for  the  glory  of  noble  ac¬ 
tions,  hatred  against  everything  base,  indignation  against  selfishness 
and  faithlessness,  the  words  of  Demosthenes,  more  than  of  any  other 
man,  are  penetrated  with  the  fire  of  these  emotions ;  and  it  glows  in 
them  still,  after  so  many  centuries  have  passed  over  them. 

To  this  perfection  of  material  corresponds,  in  Demosthenes,  the 
finished  form.  From  the  critics  of  antiquity,  especially  Dionysius, 
he  received  the  highest  praise  in  this  respect.  His  style,  says  this 
critic,  is  not  the  rough  and  hard  style  of  Thucydides,  nor  the  soft  and 
polished  of  Isocrates,  but  he  has  taken  a  happy  middle  way  between 
them. 

His  prose  is,  in  its  kind,  something  quite  as  finished  as  metrical 
composition ;  he  bestowed  great  attention,  for  example,  upon  the  se¬ 
quence  of  long  and  short  syllables ;  not  to  produce  a  symmetrically  re¬ 
curring  metre,  but  to  express  the  most  various  emotions  of  the  mind 
by  a  suitable  and  ever  changing  rhythm.  In  general,  by  the  study  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  ancient  critics,  we  are  introduced  to  mysteries 
of  prose  composition,  which  must  awaken  our  astonishment.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  modern  world,  that  he,  who  is  full  with  his  thoughts, 
cannot  possibly  bestow  so  much  care  upon  the  form.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  whether  it  is  not  necessary,  precisely  on  account  of  the  sub¬ 
stance,  in  order  to  present  it  undimmed  to  the  intuition  of  the  hearer, 
to  bestow  attention  upon  the  form.  But  the  example  of  Demosthenes 
shows  us,  that,  in  cultivating  the  form,  we  need  not  separate  it  from 
the  substance ;  a  fault  to  be  ascribed  not  to  art  but  to  a  want  of  art, 
since  for  true  art,  the  most  perfect  form  is  nothing  else,  than  the  clear¬ 
est  and  most  transparent  appearance  of  the  substance. 

At  the  close  of  this  representation,  I  give  it  for  consideration, 
whether  these  qualities,  praised  in  Demosthenes,  may  not  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  field  of  sacred  eloquence,  and  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
every  pulpit  orator,  to  strive  to  acquire  them. 

We  pass  now  from  Greece  to  France  from  Athens  to  Paris ; 
from  Demosthenes,  the  first  political  orator  of  all  times,  to  Massillon, 
who,  among  the  pulpit  orators  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  age  of 

’  We  have  occupied  so  much  space  with  Demosthenes,  that  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  omit  very  much  in  tlie  second  part,  which  occupies  over  200  pages,  more  than 
half  the  work ;  and  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  those  parts  which  relate  to  the 
oratorical  character  of  Massillon. — Tk. 
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Louis  XIV,  appears  to  me  to  merit  the  first  place.  Demosthenes  and 
Massillon  both  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Demosthenes  is  one  of  the  last  from  the  period  of  Attic  splendor; 
Massillon  stands  on  the  decline  of  the  age  of  Louia  XIV,  an  age  which 
has  been  not  unjustly  praised ;  and  he  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of 
the  following  century,  and  of  th^  new  period  which  began  with  it.  The 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was,  in  many  countries,  rich  in 
highly  gifted  and  pious  men.  In  the  evangelical  church  in  Germany 
were  Gerhard,  Spener  and  Franke ;  and  France  possessed  such  men 
as  Pascal,  Fenelon  and  liossuet,  to  the  number  of  whom  Massillon 
may  be  worthily  added.  He  was  born  in  1663  at  Hyeres,  and  in  his 
youth  attended  the  school  in  his  native  town,  established  and  directed 
by  the  priests  of  the  Oratorium.  He  afterwards,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  became  a  member  of  that  congregation,  and  was  animated  by  its 
spirit,  and  became  himself  its  ornament.  This  was  a  religious  society> 
which  had  its  establishments  in  various  parts  of  France,  and  sustained 
a  high  religious  character.  Somewhat  resembling  this  was  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Saint  Lazare,  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul.  When  we 
consider  these  and  other  institutions  in  their  activity,  we  may  form  a 
favorable  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  church  at  that  time 
in  France.  About  this  time  also  arose  the  struggle  between  the  Je¬ 
suits  and  the  Port-Royal.  Massillon,  shortly  after  entering  the  Ora- 
toriuin,  resolved  to  leave,  and  devote  himself  to  the  life  of  the  cloister. 
Accordingly  he  entered  as  novice  the  abbey  of  Septfons ;  but  by  means 
of  a  letter,  which  he  w  rote  for  the  abbot,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
bishop,  who  said,  that  a  talent,  like  his,  must  not  bury  itself  in  a 
cloister  ;  Massillon  returned  to  the  Oratorium. 

Demosthenes  felt  himself,  in  his  earliest  years,  called  to  be  an  ora¬ 
tor  ;  in  Massillon  this  consciousness  slumbered  during  his  youth ;  he 
thought  himself  fitted  for  every  other  work,  more  than  proclaiming 
the  word  of  God.  At  the  urgent  request  of  his  superiors,  however, 
he  made  some  essays  in  preaching,  and  immediately  gained  uncom¬ 
mon  applause ;  which  they  merited,  perhaps,  on  account  of  what  they 
promised  for  the  future ;  but  by  no  means  for  what  he  then  performed. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  presentiment  at  all  of  the  great  resources, 
which  he  discovered,  indeed,  only  in  the  progress  of  his  own  inner 
life,  and  through  which  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  producing  so  great 
effects.  But  in  these  first  attempts,  is  not  to  be  mistaken  an  earnest 
and  strict  religious  sentiment. 

In  his  thirty-third  year  he  was  called  to  Paris,  as  superintendent  of 
the  seminary  of  Saint  Magloire,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Oratorium,  and  in  this  capacity  delivered  several  sermons.  In  these 
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he  shows  himself  a  mature  orator ;  insight  and  experience  are  com¬ 
bined  with  enthusiasm  for  his  profession,  which  is  never  wanting  to 
him.  The  style  freed  from  the  burdensome  play  of  rhetorical  forms, 
with  all  youthful  life  and  freshness,  may  be  called  appropriate,  noble, 
and  simple. 

Soon  after  Massillon  arrived  in  Paris,  he  was  asked  his  opinion 
concerning  the  most  celebrated  pulpit  orators  of  that  period.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  acknowledged  and  esteemed  the  excellences  of  each, 
but  did  not  wish  to  take  any  of  them  as  a  pattern  for  himself.  This 
expression  seems  to  show,  that  Massillon,  even  at  that  time,  was  sat¬ 
isfied  as  to  the  direction  to  be  pursued  by  him  in  proclaiming  the  Di¬ 
vine  word.  Public  speaking  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  the 
entire  personality ;  where  this  has  something  decided,  it  not  only  re¬ 
jects  conscious  imitation,  but  seeks  to  break  new  paths  for  itself,  in  or¬ 
der  to  unfold  itself  the  more  fully.  The  most  distinguished  orators  of 
France,  at  that  time,  were  Mascaron,  Flechier,  Bossuet  and  Bourda- 
loue.  Massillon  may  not  have  heard  them  all,  as  they  were  advanced 
in  life  when  he  went  to  Paris.  The  province  of  feeling  was  at  that 
time  little  appropriated  for  sacred  eloquence ;  and  if  Massillon  was  led 
to  this,  almost  involuntarily,  by  his  personal  endowments,  he  may  also 
have  recognized  it  as  the  province  in  which  the  sacred  orator  must  be 
especially  at  home.  By  this  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  he  aimed  to 
call  forth  idle  emotions,  that  move  and  affect  us  uselessly,  but  serve 
no  higher  aim ;  the  French  character,  indeed,  is  not  inclined  to  such 
tones  of  mind ;  and,  with  his  high  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  preacher’s 
office,  Massillon  could  not  possibly  have  assigned  to  it  so  low  a  mis¬ 
sion.  It  is  his  design,  to  awaken  the  tenderest  and  most  powerful 
feelings  of  the  heart,  on  the  side  of  faith  and  Christian  piety ;  to  draw 
the  whole  world  of  feeling  into  the  struggle  for  holiness,  to  convert  it 
from  a  hostile  to  an  auxiliary  power.  Connected  with  this,  is  the  fact, 
that,  at  least  in  his  best  sermons,  he  does  not  aim  so  much  to  develop 
doctrines  and  exhibit  commands,  as  to  contend  against  the  prejudices 
and  passions,  which  hinder  the  reception  of  truth  and  obedience  to 
commands.  All  this  appears  to  have  hovered,  though  dimly,  before 
his  mind,  in  that  answer  which  he  gave. 

If  the  personality,  disposition  and  the  principles  of  an  orator  point 
out  to  him  the  direction  which  he  is  to  take,  it  is  still  the  surrounding 
world  which  furnishes  the  material  of  his  discourses ;  and  from  the 
position  which  he  takes,  in  the  century  in  which  he  lives,  will  the  pre- 
dominent  tone  and  coloring  of  his  addresses,  in  many  respects,  be  ex¬ 
plained.  But  the  period  in  which  Massillon  lived,  may  be  called,  in 
respect  to  the  political,  literary,  religious,  and  moral  life  in  France,  a 
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time  in  which  decline  was  commencing.  The  unjust  and  ambitious 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  the  French  army  had  suffered 
many  great  defeats  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  although  the 
king  attained  his  purpose.  The  splendid  epoch  of  French  literature, 
which  began  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  already 
approaching  its  end.  .  Massillon  lived  at  a  time  when  he  could  make 
use,  for  his  culture,  of  all  the  great  works  of  this  period,  and  in  him, 
as  in  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  this  epoch,  that  which  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  them  appears  to  have  united  in  a  last  glance  of  light.  But  he 
outlived  this  period,  and  witnessed  the  decline  of  French  literature, 
that  afterwards  appeared.  Towards  the  close  of  this  century  that  man 
was  born,  who,  in  the  next,  became  the  most  noted  instrument  of  the 
universal  decline, — Voltaire. 

Moral  life  bad  sunk  deeply  in  France,  which  must  probably,  among 
other  reasons,  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Louis  XIV ;  of  the 
spirit,  in  which,  guided  by  fanatical  and  intriguing  priests  and  states¬ 
men,  he  managed  the  affairs  of  the  church,  we  have  an  example  in  his 
persecution  of  the  protestants.  He  also  delivered  up  the  Port-Royal 
to  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  procured  from  the  pope  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  a  religious  work  of  Fenelon.  It  marks  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV,  that  a  man  like  Fenelon  found  no  place  there,  was  thrust  from 
it,  and  must  close  his  days  in  honorable  exile,  as  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray.  But  this  incredibly  rapid  decline  of  religion  and  morality  in  the 
French  people,  cannot  be  explained,  unless  we  add  the  corrupt  influ¬ 
ence  of  an  immoral  court. 

Jt  seemed  necessary  to  refer  to  this  general  decline,  especially  in 
morals  and  religion,  in  the  age  of  Massillon  ;  since  his  eloquence  can 
appear  in  its  true  light,  only  when  seen  upon  this  dark  background. 
In  periods  of  great  corruption,  men  are  accustomed  to  take  a  twofold 
position  in  relation  to  their  age.  Some,  without  exactly  participating 
in  the  corruption,  in  its  whole  extent,  yet  swim  along  with  the  stream, 
unconcerned  where  it  may  take  them.  Others,  perceiving  the  dan¬ 
ger,  escape  the  whirlpool,  and  with  the  power  of  a  morally  good  will, 
set  themselves  against  the  general  movement ;  such  was  the  position 
of  Demosthenes  and  Massillon ;  a  position,  perhaps,  not  unfavorable  to 
eloquence.  By  the  greatness  and  general  spread  of  the  evil  he  contends 
against,  the  orator  feels  himself  summoned  to  the  most  extraordinary 
efforts.  It  was  such  a  violent  contest  as  this,  that  Massillon  carried 
on ;  and  if  his  sermons,  on  this  account,  are  less  adapted  to  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  the  closet,  they  are  so  much  the  more  important  as  examples 
of  exalted  eloquence.  From  this  may  be  explained  that  coloring  of 
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sadness,  which,  with  all  their  splendor  of  style,  extends  itself  over  his 
sermons ;  and  that  he  sometimes  breaks  out  in  certainly  blameworthy 
sighs  ppon  the  fruitlessness  to  be  apprehended  in  his  preaching. 

After  Massillon  had  preached,  with  great  distinction,  in  the  semi¬ 
nary  of  Saint  Magloire,  he  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  great  career  of 
Catholic  pulpit  oratory  in  France,  as  Advent  and  Fast-day  preacher. 
He  commenced  at  Montpellier,  and  in  the  following  year  preached  at 
Paris,  where  he  met  with  the  most  extraordinary  applause.  In  the 
same  year,  his  thirty-sixth,  he  was  called  to  preach  in  Versailles  be¬ 
fore  the  king  and  court.  He  preached  the  fast-day  sermons  before 
the  king  also  in  1701  and  1704.  A  great  effect  was  produced  by  a 
passage  in  one  of  these  sermons,  upon  the  small  number  of  the  cho¬ 
sen,”  in  which  he  supposes  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  to 
judge  them,  and  the  various  classes  of  sinners  to  be  separated  from 
the  just  The  effect  of  the  passage  was  extraordinary.  The  king 
and  those  around  him,  the  whole  assembly  were  shaken.  One  will 
not  be  able  to  refrain  from  rejoicing  at  this  testimony  for  the  power 
of  the  Divine  word.  For  it  was  not  the  arts  of  a  worldly  eloquence, 
which  produced  this  effect;  it  was  the  word  of  Gk)d  itself,  which 
smote  the  heart  as  with  a  hammer.  To  be  sure  the  word  of  God  was 
here  proclaimed  to  a  mighty  king,  and  a  splendid  court,  with  a  fear¬ 
lessness  and  a  boldness,  which  must  gain  our  esteem  and  veneration 
for  the  orator.  These  advent  and  fast-day  sermons  appear  to  me  the 
best  of  all  his  works. 

Louis  XIY.  seems  to  have  entertained  great  esteem  for  Massillon, 
as  is  evident  from  the  words  which  he  addressed  him.  “I  have 
heard,”  says  he,  “  many  great  preachers  in  my  chapel,  and  have  been 
very  well  satisfied  with  them ;  but  every  time  that  I  have  heard  you, 
I  have  been  very  much  dissatisfied  with  myself.”  It  did  not  escape 
the  king,  that  Massillon  sought  not  his  own  honor,  but  the  welfare  of 
his  hearers,  their  conversion  and  change  of  heart.  By  these  words 
he  designated  well  the  spirit  of  his  eloquence ;  and  the  praise  which 
he  gave  him  was  the  best  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  sacred  ora¬ 
tor. 

He  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  at  the  obsequies  of  the  king,  a 
difficult  problem  for  one,  who  could  never  have  accustomed  himself  to 
the  tone  of  flattery ;  a  problem  which  he  solved  in  a  striking  and  not 
in  the  happiest  manner,  by  placing  light  and  shade  side  by  side ;  be¬ 
stowing  praise,  and  then  destroying  it,  by  the  blame  immediately 
added. 

It  was  usual  at  that  time,  in  France,  to  reward  those,  who  had  de¬ 
livered  a  brilliant  course  of  advent  and  fast-day  sermons,  with  the  of- 
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fice  of  bishop.  This  reward  Massillon  did  not  receive  from  Louis 
XIV ;  but  was  afterwards,  through  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  ap¬ 
pointed  Bishop  of  Clermont.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  to  Louis  XV,  then  eight  years  old,  and  his  attendants.  In 
these  sermons  he  commits  the  great  mistake,  of  undertaking  to  in¬ 
struct  the  young  king  upon  all,  which  the  high  office,  to  which  he 
was  destined,  demanded ;  instead  of  endeavoring  to  awaken  in  his 
mind,  for  the  person  of  Christ,  for  his  love,  his  sacrifice  and  his  fa¬ 
vors,  feelings  of  adoration,  trust  and  love,  and  thus  plant  in  the  heart 
of  the  child  the  germ  of  a  Christian  life.  But  it  may  be  said  in  his 
favor,  that  the  passions  of  Louis  XIV,  his  ambition  and  abuse  of 
power,  with  all  their  sad  consequences,  stood  in  such  living  and  terri¬ 
fying  colors  before  his  eyes,  that  nothing  appeared  more  necessary 
and  urgent  than  to  warn  his  successor  from  such  errors ;  that  his  prin¬ 
ciples  could  not  remain  without  influence  upon  the  young  king,  if  they 
were  laid  to  heart  by  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  were  afterwards 
to  guide  his  steps.  And  perhaps  he  flattered  himself,  if  his  words 
should  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  to  leave  in  them,  for  the  future  king, 
a  permanent  possession,  and  a  mirror  of  all  kingly  virtues. 

In  1719,  Massillon  became  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  in  1742,  he  remained  in  his  diocese, 
and  devoted  himself,  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  to  the  administration 
of  his  office.  His  revenues  belonged  to  the  poor ;  and  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  confusion  of  the  times,  he  appeared  as  the  man  of  peace. 

In  giving  the  description  of  a  pulpit  orator,  we  should  aim  chiefly 
to  point  out  the  means  of  religious  influence  peculiar  to  him,  or  which 
he  has  applied  with  particular  success.  Thereby  we  receive  a  clear 
and  definite  picture  of  the  preacher  himself,  and  of  his  work  as  an 
orator ;  we  acquire  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  eloquence.  In 
attempting  to  describe  Massillon’s  manner  of  preaching  we  shall  fol¬ 
low  these  principles.  To  this  end,  in  order  to  point  out  more  defi¬ 
nitely  the  means  employed  by  the  preacher,  for  attaining  the  end  pro¬ 
posed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  his  sermons  into  certain  classes, 
according  as  the  most  prominent  point  of  view  shall  be  that  of  eternal 
happiness,  virtue,  duty,  or  truth. 

In  preaching  upon  dtUy,  it  is  the  common  procedure  to  represent 
the  extent  of  the  duty  and  the  motives  for  fulfilling  it.  This  method 
has  the  advantage  of  developing  the  thoughts  in  a  connected  manner; 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage,  that  by  such  considerations,  which  besides 
are  commonly  not  unknown  to  the  hearer,  the  opposition  of  the  heart 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  commands  is  rarely  broken.  This  Mas- 
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sillon  probably  perceived ;  and  although  he  pursues  this  method  ia 
several  sermons  of  this  class,  yet  in  many  has  chosen  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  method.  It  rests  upon  the  perfectly  correct  perception,  that 
the  hindrance  to  the  fulfilment  of  duty  lies  not  in  the  understanding 
but  in  the  heart ;  that  men  allow  the  obligation  to  obey  the  Divine 
commands,  but  by  various  reasons,  which  the  deluded  and  inventing 
heart  suggests,  seek  to  excuse  the  transgression  of  them.  The  method 
consists  in  this,  instead  of  laboring  to  establish  and  recommend  the 
duty  directly ;  to  refute  these  specious  grounds  of  excuse,  and  so  break 
the  opjjosition  of  the  heart.  The  development  of  the  thoughts  suffers 
indeed  by  this ;  for  the  connection,  which  binds  together  the  divine 
doctrines  and  commands,  is  not  found  in  the  errors  which  arise  from 
the  corruption  of  man.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hearer  is  led,  to 
such  a  degree,  into  his  own  heart,  that  he  can  no  longer  evade  the 
question,  how  it  stands  with  himself,  nor  conceal  the  wounded  spot 
within.  This  method  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  discovery,  which 
Massillon  has  made  in  the  field  of  eloquence ;  here  he  shows  his  pe¬ 
culiarity  and  his  masterly  talent.  For  the  application  of  this  method 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  requisite.  But  to  penetrate 
so  deeply  into  the  heart  as  Massillon  has  done,  to  follow  with  such 
perseverance,  through  all  their  mazes  the  thoughts,  that  would  justify 
themselves ;  this  presupposes  a  fidelity,  a  zeal,  a  love,  which  can  be 
found  only  in  a  truly  pious  heart. 

To  the  class  of  sermons,  in  which  the  prominent  idea  is  that  of 
duty,  belong  those  of  our  author  upon  “  aflUictions,”  upon  “the  love  of 
our  enemies,”  on  “prayer,”  on  “beneficence,”  and  upon  “death,” 
that  is,  the  duty  of  refiecting  upon  death. 

In  speaking  of  those  sermons  of  Massillon,  in  which  the  principal  point 
of  view  is  that  of  eternal  happiness,  we  must  recollect  that  he  was  a 
Catholic,  and  that,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  that  church,  salvation 
is  not  the  gift  of  pure  grace  to  believers,  but  must  be  gained  by  their 
own  efforts  and  good  works ;  whereas  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  church,  that  salvation  is  a  pure  gift  of  grace,  imparted  upon  the 
sole  condition  of  faith. 

Massillon  treats  the  idea  of  salvation  and  misery  in  a  twofold  way : 
in  the  one  he  describes  the  conditions  belonging  to  each,  this  may  be 
called  the  descriptive  method ;  in  the  other,  he  designates  the  various 
causes  by  which  we  are  brought  to  the  one  or  the  other.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  an  object  is  one  of  the  surest  means  which  eloquence  em¬ 
ploys  to  awaken,  in  reference  to  that  object,  the  various  emotions 
which  determine  the  will,  as  inclination  and  disinclination,  desire  and 
fear.  But  to  describe  an  object  is  not  to  portray  the  various  elements 
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in  the  conception  of  that  object,  but  to  fill  out  the  general  outlines  of 
the  conception  with  elements  from  the  ever  new  and  ever  changing 
life ;  in  characters  and  relations,  to  seize  and  bring  to  view  those 
points  which  escape  most  men,  but  which  every  one,  as  soon  as  they 
are  pointed  out  to  him,  will  recognize  as  true ;  not  to  place  together 
these  elements  in  a  cold  enumeration,  but  with  the  glow  of  emotion, 
which  one  w’ishes  to  awaken,  and  which  he  himself  feels,  to  impress 
them,  as  a  complete  picture,  upon  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  That  ora¬ 
tor  alone  can  give  such  descriptions,  who  possesses  the  gift  of  observa¬ 
tion  in  a  high  degree,  increased  by  self-knowledge ;  and  upon  whose 
susceptible  and  deep  feeling  these  objects  produce  impressions  as  quick 
and  lively,  as  they  are  constant  and  enduring.  That  Massillon  pos¬ 
sessed  these  qualities  in  a  high  degree  may  be  seen  in  his  descriptions, 
which  by  their  intuitive  truth,  their  stirring  power  and  life,  form  one 
of  the  most  essential  excellences  of  his  eloquence. 

In  the  class  of  those  sermons  which  treat  of  eternal  blessedness,  are 
those  upon  “  the  happiness  of  the  pious,”  “  upon  the  final  judgment,” 
the  powerful  sermon  on  “  the  death  of  the  wicked  and  the  pious,”  in 
which  he  paints  the  misery  of  the  one,  and  the  joy  with  which  ,the 
other  approaches  death.  Here  belongs  also  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
sermons,  “  upon  the  small  number  of  the  chosen,”  which,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  produced  great  effect.  In  one  passage  of  this  sermon  he 
declares  himself  in  plain  terms  against  the  theatre.  Here  also  belongs 
the  sermon  “  upon  impenitence  in  death.” 

The  sermons  whose  prominent  idea  is  that  of  virtue^  refer  to  a  per¬ 
manent  form  of  the  spiritual  life,  to  a  quality,  a  disposition,  which 
either  belongs  to  a  godly  life,  and  is  then  encouraged ;  or  is  incom- 
patable  with  that  life,  and  is  then  combated.  To  paint  the  condition 
of  which  one  speaks ;  to  bring  to  view  the  marks,  by  which  it  may  be 
shown  to  be  good  or  sinful ;  to  represent  its  salutary  or  corrupting  ef¬ 
fects  ;  these  are  commonly  the  predominant  points  of  view  in  this 
class  of  sermons,  and  according  to  these,  the  sermons  of  Massillon,  in 
this  class,  are  constructed.  To  these  belong  the  sermons  upon  “  luke¬ 
warmness,”  “relapse  into  sin.”  In  these  two,  and  in  all  of  this  class, 
Massillon  shows  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  his  gift 
in  delineating  its  conditions ;  and  as  he  always  penetrates  deeply  into 
the  subject,  and  does  not  shun  theological  expositions,  there  will  be  no 
cause  to  complain  of  a  want  of  true  and  important  thoughts.  Hejre 
belong  some  of  his  homilies,  as  those  upon  “  the  rich  man,”  “  upon 
the  history  of  Lazarus,”  and  that  pearl  of  his  homilies,  “  upon  the  lost 
son.” 

As  examples  of  sermons  according  to  the  idea  of  trvth^  we  will 
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mention  two,  the  one  “  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,”  and  that 
“  upon  the  Divinity  of  Christ.”  This  last  merits  the  first  place  among 
his  sermons  of  this  class,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  his  sermons ;  it 
is  excellent  in  carrying  out  individual  points,  and  complete  as  a  whole, 
and  is  a  pattern  for  the  rhetorical  treatment  of  a  theological  doctrine. 
The  grounds  which  he  adduces  are  prophecies,  miracles,  the  testimony 
of  Christ,  and  the  character  of  his  teaching.  He  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  truth  and  the  moral  feeling  of  man  for  the  confirmation  of  two 
principles ;  first,  it  is  inconceivable  that  God,  in  the  arrangements  of 
his  providence,  could  have  had  the  design  to  mislead  men  to  error,  to 
idolatry,  to  the  worship  of  a  created  being;  secondly,  it  is  just  as  in¬ 
conceivable,  considering  the  holiness  of  Christ,  which  shines  forth  in 
his  whole  life,  that  he  could  have  rendered  himself  guilty  of  deceiving 
men  and  robbing  God  of  his  honor.  The  first  of  these  principles  he  ap¬ 
plies  to  prophecy  and  miracles,  the  second  to  the  precepts  of  Christ  and 
the  testimony  which  he  gives  of  himself ;  and  he  shows  that  a  man  who 
makes  himself  equal  with  Gkxl,  and  assumes  the  divine  privilege  of  be¬ 
ing  loved  above  all  else,  has  deceived  men  and  robbed  God  of  his  glory, 
unless  he  himself  is  true  God.  In  the  union  of  these  two  principles 
with  these  proofs,  and  in  the  dialectical  movement  of  the  thoughts  that 
arise  therefrom ;  in  urging  to  the  dilemma,  either  to  assume  that  which 
is  inconceivable  and  awakens  abhorrence,  or  confess  the  divinity  of 
Christ ;  in  this  lies  the  nerve  of  the  sermon.  The  sermon  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  in  the  first  he  seeks  to  establish  the  divinity  of  Christ 
from  the  glory  of  his  mission,  in  the  second  from  the  spirit  of  his 
mission ;  the  first  referring  to  prophecy  and  miracles,  the  second  to 
the  doctrines  and  morals  taught  by  Christ. 

Massillon  was  a  believing,  pious,  atid  upright  man ;  with  this  trait, 
which  no  true  sacred  orator  must  be  without,  we  can  begin  the  delin¬ 
eation  of  his  oratorical  character.  In  the  various  grades  of  his  min¬ 
istry  he  lived  only  for  his  calling.  His  faith  was  lively  and  sincere ; 
his  moral  principles  strict,  nor  does  he  conceal  them ;  he  maintains 
them  in  the  face  of  a  degenerate  age.  He  chastises  the  life  of  courts, 
and  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  declares  the  truth 
before  the  king.  His  intellectual  capacities  were  favorably  balanced 
for  the  orator ;  and  although  he  was  wanting  neither  in  fancy  nor  in 
the  gift  of  deep  and  connected  thought,  yet  neither  of  the  two  is  dis¬ 
proportionately  prominent,  the  faculty  which  appears  more  prominently 
than  the  others  in  him,  is  not  one  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  heart ; 
it  is  feeling.  And  this  is  awakened  in  him  especially  by  that,  which 
corresponds  to  or  opposes  the  moral  requisitions.  It  is  awakened  by 
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that  which  makes  men  happy  or  unhappy ;  he  feels  the  one,  as  a  joy 
touching  himself,  the  other,  as  personal  pain.  This  feeling  is  not  in¬ 
active  in  him,  it  has  a  practical  nature.  Without  this  easily  awaken¬ 
ed  f<*eling,  Massillon  would  never  have  been  able  to  gain  that  deep 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  life,  which  distinguishes  him. 
The  cold  observer  never  penetrates  very  deep;  the  selfish  man  sees 
that  which  can  bring  advantage,  all  else  remains  concealed;  to  the 
scorner  true  forms  must  ap])ear  as  caricatures;  only  love  to  men,  only 
zeal  lor  their  welfare  sliarpens  the  sight  in  their  observation,  guards 
from  onesidedness,  keeps  the  eye  undimmed,  and  is  able  even  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  perceptions,  which  are  wanting,  by  a  correct  presentiment. 
With  these  qualities,  we  might  expect  that  Massillon  would  have  bro¬ 
ken  through  the  common  forms  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  sought  to 
pave  a  new  way  for  himself  in  proclaiming  the  Divine  word.  How 
could  he  have  hoped  by  the  representation  of  a  duty,  and  the  general 
motives  for  conforming  to  it,  to  produce  a  deep  impression  ?  His 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  betrayed  to  him  the  hindrances  which 
oppose  the  fulfilling  of  a  duty,  whose  obligation  one  acknowledges ;  he 
fixes  his  eye  ui)on  these  hindrances,  and  seeks  to  overcome  them; 
he  struggles  with  the  hearer,  and  in  this  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Demo.><thenes ;  attd  where  is  there  a  noble  and  fit  development  of  elo¬ 
quence,  that  «loes  not  remind  us  of  the  Demosthenian. 

To  another  form,  which  he  has  so  often  and  with  so  great  skill 
apjilied,  he  must  almost  necessarily  have  been  led  by  his  pecu- 
Itanty.  The  human  heart  and  life  stood  clear  before  him ;  he  had 
looked  through  all  their  depths;  he  had  observed  so  many  men  in 
their  most  important  moments,  those  of  suffering  and  death ;  and  with 
his  deep  and  lively  feeling,  the  most  joyful,  but  oftener  still  the  most 
painful  impressions  had  remained  to  him ;  he  could  paint  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  dipped  in  the  glow  of  his  own  heart. 

>iot  less  excellent  than  in  description,  does  Massillon  appear,  when 
he  presses  upon  the  wavering  hearer,  with  ever  new  arguments  for 
repentance  and  conversion.  And  for  this  immediate  address,  which, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  characteristics  of 
the  eloquence  of  Chrysostom,  Massillon  was  fitted  by  his  deep  know¬ 
ledge  of  mail' and  his  glowing  zeal. 

It  follows  from  what  lias  iieen  said,  that  that  which  is  commonly 
called  wealth  of  thought,  that  is,  a  cumulation  of  such  thoughts  as  ad¬ 
dress  the  understamiing  more  than  the  heart,  did  not  accord  at  all  with 
the  eloquence  of  Massillon,  and  with  its  peculiar  character.  He 
chooses  and  develops  oidy  such  conceptions  as  can  produce  a  deep 
impression  upon  th<;  feeling  and  disposition  of  the  hearer;  and  he  does 
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not  leave  them  till  he  has  made  the  fullest  use  of  them  in  this  respect, 
He  cannot  possibly,  therefore,  cumulate  the  thoughts ;  if  he  were  to  do 
so,  one  would  limit  the  other  in  its  development,  and  neither  would 
effect  that  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is  so  with  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes ;  he  also  seeks  not  to  surprise  and  entertain  by  a  change 
of  ideas ;  a  few  principal  thoughts  lie  at  the  ground  of  each  of  his 
orations ;  and  he  shows  himself  inexhaustible  only  when  he  applies 
them  most  manifoldly,  and  uses  them  in  the  most  various  manner  to 
accomplish  his  ends.  But  this  is  something,  the  taste  for  which  is 
lost  in  modern  times  ;  even  the  French,  from  whose  native  rhetorical 
taste  we  should  not  expect  it,  are  sometimes  unjust  towards  Massillon 
in  this  respect.  They  admire  Bossuet’s  gifted  flashes,  Bourdaloue’s 
fulness  of  thought,  and  undervalue  Massillon  in  comparison  with  these. 
We  gain  little  by  such  comparisons ;  and  it  is  better  to  recognize  in 
every  one  what  he  has,  than  demand  of  him  things  which  he  cannot 
have,  because  they  are  at  variance  with  his  nature  and  its  greatest 
excellences.  The  end,  which  alone  Massillon  proposed  to  himself, 
and  which  alone,  considering  his  whole  peculiarity,  he  could  propose 
to  himself,  was  to  move  his  hearers  to  concern  for  their  salvation,  by 
awakening  now  the  most  joyful,  now  the  most  painful  feelings.  For 
this,  flashes  of  genius  and  fulness  of  thought  are  not  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  means ;  hence  they  are  not  found  in  him.  We  must,  however, 
observe  that  this  susceptible  feeling,  which  seems  to  us  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  Massillon’s  rhetorical  character,  by  no  means  expresses  itself  * 
in  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  moderation. 

The  style  of  Massillon  is  precisely  that,  which,  with  such  a  person¬ 
ality  and  such  intentions,  it  must  be  and  alone  could  be.  Massillon 
would  address  the  heart,  and  describe  what  passes  in  the  heart  and 
life  of  man  ;  but  for  the  one  as  for  the  other,  a  diction  is  entirely  un¬ 
suitable,  which  deviates  too  much  from  the  common  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  a  clear  and  simple  style  is  requisite,  and  that  we  find  in  him. 
Nowhere  do  we  meet  with  rhetorical  pomp,  plays  of  wit  and  fancy, 
and  embellishments,  which,  without  strengthening  the  thought,  are  to 
win  and  entertain  the  hearer.  One  is  almost  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  this  Frenchman  surpasses  many  of  our  German  pulpit  orar 
tors  in  simplicity.  This  simple  style,  however,  has  the  highest  vi¬ 
vacity,  it  pours  on  unceasingly  in  the  most  rapid  flow,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  most  powerful  turns,  the  uniformity  of  such  a  rapid 
course  is  broken,  the  attention  kept  up,  and  the  impression  strength¬ 
ened.  A  mind  like  that  of  our  orator  must  form  for  itself  such  a 
style  as  this,  and  it  was  also  necessary,  in  order  to  express  the  emo¬ 
tion  with  which  he  spoke.  Over  this  simple  and  living  style  is  poured 
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the  grace  of  a  morally  beautiful  character;  and  what  Dionysius  said 
of  the  oration  against  Leptines,  that  it  was  the  most  graceful  of  all 
orations,  might  be  said  of  every  sermon  of  Massillon,  if  one  did  not 
commonly,  in  the  earnestness  and  power  of  the  orator,  forget  the 
gracefulness  of  his  style.  Even  those  who  place  little  value  upon 
such  qualities,  will  not  perhaps  be  so  unjust,  as  to  blame  it  in  him, 
who  does  not  seek  it  from  self-love,  but  possesses  it  as  the  necessary 
bloom  of  a  beautiful  nature.  1  certainly  will  not  undervalue  Bossuet 
and  Bourdaloue,  in  comparison  with  Massillon,  in  respect  to  style ; 
but  I  may  be  allowed  perhaps  to  say,  only  to  designate  the  peculiari* 
ties  of  these  three  men,  that  Bossuet  speaks  ever  from  the  bishop’s 
throne ;  that  Bourdaloue  appears  surrounded  with  the  scholastic  at* 
mosphere  of  a  Jesuit  college ;  that  Massillon  alone  speaks  with  his 
audience  the  cultivated  language  of  society.  He  has  perhaps  too 
many  words,  and  dwells  possibly  too  long  on  a  thought,  but  this  fault 
flows  from  the  same  source  as  the  excellences  of  his  style,  from  the 
warmth  and  fulness  of  his  heart. 


ARTICLE  II. 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Translated  from  Do  Wettc’s  Commentary  on  the  XV.  Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians.  2d  edition.  1845.* 

The  occasion  of  treating  this  subject  was,  that  some  in  Corinth 
denied  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (v.  12)  ;  but  we  do 
not  certainly  know,  what  was  the  character  of  these  doubts  and  in 
what  connection  they  stood.  It  appears,  that  these  Corinthian  Chris¬ 
tians  did  not  deny  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  because  the 
apostle,  in  his  argument,  lays  this  at  the  foundation,  and  indeed  ex¬ 
pressly  certifies  it,  but  does  not  seek  to  establish  it  against  objections.^ 
This  conclusion  however  is  not  entirely  certain,  since  the  apostle  writes 
for  the  majority  of  the  Corinthian  Christians,  who  had  not  yet  been 
possessed  by  those  doubts,  although  dangerously  afiected  by  them,  rath¬ 
er  than  against  the  authors  of  those  doubts  (Flatt).  In  verse  35,  it  is 

*  For  some  account  of  De  Wette  and  of  his  merits  as  a  commentator,  see  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra,  No.  XVIII.  p.  263. 

'  Ziegler,  Theologische  Abhandiungen,  11.  93.  Knapp,  scripta  varii  argomenti, 
etc.  p.  316.  Meyer. 
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true,  he  seems  to  have  regard  to  an  objection  from  them  ;  but  this  is 
of  such  a  character,  that  it  could  be  made  from  various  quarters. 
Meyer  concludes,  from  the  anti-materialistic  view  of  the  resurrection, 
which  the  apostle  maintains  in  verses  35  and  following,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  opponents  were  anti-materialistic  ;  but  the  opposite  con¬ 
clusion  would  rather  be  the  true  one.  See  the  remarks  upon  these 
verses.  Jesus,  in  refuting  the  Sadducees,  Matt.  22:  30,  views  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  same  manner.  Hence  those  in  Corinth,  who  doubted  the 
doctrine,  might  formerly  have  been  Sadducees,'  (for,  that  such  persons 
must  be  answered  with  passages  from  the  Pentateuch,  rests  upon  an 
erroneous  view  of  Matt.  22:  31,  32,)  if  every  intermixture  of  Saddu- 
ceeism  with  Christianity  were  not  so  improbable.  Since  also  the  de¬ 
rivation  of  those  doubts  from  Essenism  (Mosheim)  has  little  or  no 
probability,  we  are  limited  in  our  conjectures  to  the.  circle  of  Gentile 
Christians  in  Corinth.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  opposed 
the  Grecian  mode  of  thinking,  we  know  from  Acts  17;  32.  The  sup¬ 
position  of  Epicurean  principles  (cf.  Acts  17: 18)  in  those  at  Corinth, 
who  denied  the  resurrection,  is  decidedly  rejected  by  Neander  (Apost. 
Gescli.  I.  315),  by  Meyer  and  others,  because  such  principles  stand  in 
too  great  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  becau.se  the  apostle,  in 
verse  32,  adduces  the  Epicurean  manner  of  life,  not  as  the  source, 
but  as  the  consequence  of  the  doubts,  which  he  opposes,  and  indeed  as 
an  argument  against  them.  But  still  he  warns  them,  in  verse  33, 
against  “  evil  communications,”  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  inter¬ 
course  of  those  who  doubted  this  doctrine.  As  sensuality  could  creep 
into  the  church,  so  also  could  Epicurean  levity.  That  these  were 
Gentile  Christians  of  philosophic  cultivation,^  is  not  very  probable, 
considering  the  small  number  of  such  Christians  in  Corinth  (1  Cor. 
1:  26)  and  the  absence  in  this  chapter  of  ail  polemic  opposition  to 
worldly  wisdom.  It  is  a  false  view  to  regard  them,  with  Grotius, 
Usteri,  Billroth,  and  Olshausen,  as  allegorists  like  Hymeneus  and 
Fhiletus  (2  Tim.  2:  17,  18),  because  in  the  argument  of  the  apostle 
no  trace  of  an  opposition  to  such  a  tendency  is  to  be  discovered  (Meyer). 

Vs.  1 — 11.  The  apostle  sets  out  from  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  as  a  main  point  of  the  gospel,  and  lays  that  at  the  foundation  of 
his  argument.  Vs.  1,  2.  yyaipt^w]  I  make  known.  Theopbylact, 
Oecumenius :  rovreativ  inarafiifiv^axa),  and  so  the  most ;  Biickert : 

1  call  attention  to,  contrary  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  cf.  12,  3. 

2  Cor.  8:  1.  Gal.  1:  11.  The  apostle  begins,  as  it  were,  anew  with 
the  announcement  of  the  gospel,  to  evayy.^  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the 


'  Heumann.  Mosheim  in  part,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Knapp  and  Flatt. 
®  Ziegler,  Neander,  Meyer  and  others. 
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proclamation  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  (contrary  to  Rck.  and 
Mey.) ;  these  points  are  only  rendered  especially  prominent  by  the  h 
yiQ(6toie  in  vs.  3  seq.  o  xat  nageXa^ers  x.  r.  A.]  The  xat  three  times 
used  designates  in  each  case  something  added  to  the  preceding  thought 
(Meyer)  ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  climax  in  the  repetition.  naQtXd^Bte 
denotes  the  fact  of  perceiving  (intellectually),  historical  faith,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  nagadidorai  =  evayyeXiXeo&ai,  cf.  v.  3.  Gal.  1;  19. 
Phil.  4:  9,  and  often  ;  according  to  the  common  explanation,  it  denotes 
the  believing  reception  (Jno.  1:  11),  saz/jxaTs  the  faithful  abiding 
therein  (cf.  Ro.  5:  2.),  ye  are  saved  (of  the  certain  future), 

the  salutary  effect,  tin — xazt'XSTE^  contains  a  condition  of  the  latter, 
since  tin  Xoy.  evijyy.  vpiv,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  is  placed  first : 
if  ye  hold  fast  the  doctrine  czs  I  have  announced  it  to  you.  Contrary  to 
Heidenreich,  Billroth  and  others,  who  unite  rivi  Xoy.  evgyy.  vplv  with 
0  evtjyy.  vgiv,  (see  Riickert  and  Meyer).  Xoyoii  is  here  to  be  taken  of 
the  substance  (Riickert,  Meyer)  and  not  the  reason  (Estius,  Kypke, 
Wetstein,  Rosenmiiller,  Flatt,  Heidenreich),  since  noQtdcoxa  v.  3, 
and  what  actually  follows,  leads  us  only  to  the  former,  viz.  the  sub¬ 
stance.  ixrog — iniatevaaTe^  unless  (14:  5)  ye  have  in  vain  (Gal.  3:  4. 
4:11)  hecotne  believers.  ' 

If  now  this  clause,  which  forms  an  exception,  is  connected  with  (to)- 
this  does  not  suppose  “  the  case  (inconceivable  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness)  that  they,  notwithstanding  the  could  still 

lose  the  fruit  of  faith”  (Mey.)  ;  but  it  does  suppose  the  truly  conceiv¬ 
able  case,  that  they  had  indeed  received  and  held  fast  the  gospel,  but 
had  not  made  a  fruitful  application  of  it  to  themselves ;  but  with  this 
connection,  the  more  appropriate  explanation  would  be,  without  reason^ 
temere,  as  in  Col.  2:  18.2  Tliphlct.  Oec.  Calv.  Est.  Bllr.  con¬ 
nect  with  xaTt^ere,  so  that  denotes  the  being  in  vain,  in  reference 
to  that;  with  this  view  we  must  indeed  make  an  addition  to  the  sen¬ 
tence  :  xuiixste  de  ndvtoag  (Thphlct)  ;  and  this  on  account  of  the  po¬ 
sition  is  the  more  suitable.  Accordingly  by  the  ei  xazs^.  the  danger  is 
indicated,  that  they  might  not  have  firmly  adhered  to  the  Gospel,  and 
this  apprehension,  by  the  ixtbg  ei  pii  x.  r.  A,  is  carried  out,  as  it  were 
with  horror,  to  the  worst,  scarcely  supposable  case,  that  their  recep¬ 
tion  of  faith  had  been  entirely  in  vain. 

Vs.  3  and  following.  Specification  (not  proof,  Mey.)  of  the  zin 
X6y(g,  in  the  principal  points,  yog]  namely  (Bllr.).  iv  ngtazoig'^  in 

*  Beza,  Fit.  Olsh.  Rck.  Mey. ;  but  which  would  not  render  necessary  any  inser* 
tion  in  brackets  of  the  rlvi — KaTexere,  as  in  Griesbach  and  Scholz. 

*  Ritckert,  but  who  with  Theodoret  supposes  tlie  reference  to  verse  14,  which 
seems  over-hasty. 
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primis,  as  the  principal  points :  olovet  yaq  ^epeXiog  ioti  Ttdarjg  rijg 
marmg  (Thphlct),  not:  dQXtjg  (Chrys.);  not:  among  the  firsts 

Masc.  ( Rck.).  o  xa«  na^eXaliov]  what  I  have  also  received  in  com¬ 
munication.  From  whom?  see  on  11:  23.  vnfQ  z.  dpaQr.  on 

account  of  our  sins  Gal.  1:  4,  namely  in  order  to  atone  for  them,  Ro. 
3:  25,  in  other  places  simply  vneQ  1:  13.  Ro.  5:  8  and  often. 
xar«  z.  yQa<p.]  cf.  Lu.  22:  37.  24:  25  and  following,  Acts  8:  35.  26: 
22,  23. — V.  4.  eyijysQTai]  The  Perf.,  and  not  the  Aorist  as  before  and 
after,  because  it  still  continues  in  its  consequences  (Mey.).  xaza  z. 
yq."]  refers  as  well  to  irdcfri  (Isa.  53:  9),  as  to  (Isa.  53:  10.  Ps. 
16:  10.  cf.  Acts  2:  25.  13:  34,  35). 

V.  5.  Kiiq)a\  Lu.  24:  34,  compare  explanation  of  John,  p.  212. 
rolg  do}dex«]  Jno.  20:  19  and  following,  Lu.  24:  36  and  following. 
SmdsKa  denotes  the  apostles  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  body,  a  collegium  (like 
Decemviri,  etc.),  not  according  to  the  exact  number;  for  at  that  time 
there  were  only  eleven.  Chrys.  Thphlct.  Oec.  include  Matthew  with 
those  who  saw  the  Lord  (namely  after  the  Ascension);  but  it  is  a 
previous  appearance  that  is  here  spoken  of.  —  V.  6.  The  speciflca- 
tions  which  now  follow  are  not  made  dependent  upon  naQfka^ov  by 
on,  but  only  indeed  by  a  change  of  construction  ;  for  the  apostle  must 
also  have  received  these  facts.  By  ineira,  eha  he  unquestionably  in> 
tends  to  de.signate  the  succession  of  time,  cf.  iaxarov  v.  8.  indv<d] 
over,  more  than,  out  of  the  grammatical  regimen.  Win.  §  38.  5.  jzev^ 
taxoamg  adslqpofff]  five  hundred  brethren,  believers.  A  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  in  Acts  1:  15,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
disciples  are  mentioned ;  all  however  were  not  perhaps  assembled 
there,  or  only  so  many  were  known  to  Luke.  The  testimony  of  the 
apostle  decides  for  the  correctness  of  the  fact,  itf  a^ral]  at  once, 
Theodoret :  ov  xa^’  eva,  dXk'  ofiov  ndaiv,  Vulgate,  simul;  so  most; 
Bretschneider  and  Mey. :  once  for  all,  cf.  Ro.  6: 10.  Heb.  7:  27.  9:  2. 
10:  10 ;  yet,  on  account  of  the  great  number,  the  former  signification 
is  more  full  of  meaning,  ot  nXsiovg']  the  majoritg.  pivovaiv]  are 
living.  This  appearance  of  Christ,  which  the  evangelists  do  not  men¬ 
tion,  Olsh.  Flatt  and  others  connect  with  that  in  Matt.  28:  16  seq. ; 
yet  this  evangelist  speaks  only  of  the  Eleven. 

V.  7.  ’/axa)^q>]  probably  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  Gal.  1:  19. 
(Chrys.  Thdrt.  Thphlct.  Oec.  and  the  common  opinion.)  Grotius 
compares  the  account  from  the  Hebrew-Gospel  in  Jerome,  de  vir.  ill. 
c.  2.  (Einl.  ins  N.  T.  p.  71),  but  there  it  is  the  very  first  appearance 
of  the  risen  Lord,  that  is  spoken  of.  toig — ndaiv]  seems  to  indude 
James,  so  that  if  the  former  supposition  is  correct,  dnoaroXoi  is  used 
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in  a  more  extended  sense  (Chrys.  Thdrt.  Thphlct.  Oec.  Calv.  Bengel, 
Mey.  and  others. ) 

V.  8.  ndvtmv]  this  is  commonly  regarded  as  Masc.,  and  Meyer 
limits  it  to  the  apostles,  because  Paul  designates  himself  as  the  least  of 
them.  But  must  we  not  connect  ndvtmv  as  Neut.  with  toy.  meaning 
last  of  all  (cf.  Mark  12:  29.  Grb.  T.)  ?  So  ndvtmv  (idXiara  Plat.  Prot. 
p.  330.  A.  (oonsQs)  r<p  inTQtoiiaii]  as  it  were  a  child  prematurely  bom, 
the  immature  fruit, ^  a  designation  (according  to  Bllr.)  of  his  violent, 
as  it  were,  not  natural  call,  but  according  to  that  which  follows,  of  his 
unworthiness,  since  those  prematurely  born  are  weakly.  The  article 
places  the  conception  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  apostleship,  as  it 
were,  a  premature  birth  as  an  apos^.  Knapp  and  Rink,  following 
older  writers  in  Wlf.,  erroneously  read  t(p,  equivalent  to  ttvi,  without 
any  analogy  in  the  N.  T.  (Mey.).  The  explanation  of  Spalling^  is 
contrary  to  the  use  of  language  otherwise  it  would  fitly  correspond 
to  the  late  call  of  the  apostle  and  also  to  the  predicate  o  ikaxiaros  t. 
an.  The  appearance  of  Christ,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  is  un> 
questionably  that  mentioned  in  Acts  ix. 

Vs.  9,  10.  not  precisely  a  parenthesis  (Grb.  Scho.),  but  a  digression 
in  explanation  of  the  expression  “  premature  birth.”  og  ovx  eiiM  x.  r.  1.] 
as  who,  because,  ixarog^  Matt.  3:  1 1.  2  Cor.  3:  5.  xaXeia&ai  aar.]  to 
bear  the  honorable  name  of  apostle.  xaQiti — hut  through  the  grace 
of  God,  notwithstanding  my  unworthiness.  With  the  humiliating  feel¬ 
ing  of  personal  unworthiness  is  united  the  consciousness  of  the  higher 
power  active  upon  and  in  it,  and  this  guides  thus  to  the  puri¬ 
fied  self-feeling  of  one’s  desert,  ot)  xsvrf]  not  in  vain,  without  result 
nsQiaaoreQOv^  Acc.  Neutr.,  governed  by  ixon.  avrmv  ndvzoav^  Hhan 
they  altogether,  not:  than  eaeh  one  of  them,  as  commonly.”  (Mey.) 
Although  this  explanation  can  be  historically  justified,  still  it  is  not 
•certain  and  necessary,  ixomaaa']  /aJorerf ( Gal. 4: 11),  not:  suffered 
(Chrys.  Thphlct.).  ovx — e’jMotj  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  as  if  he 
had  said  ixomaaa  in  an  egotistic,  vain-glorious  sense.  By  ovx  syci — 
dXXd  (as  in  Matt  10:  20.  Mark  9: 37.  Jno.  12: 44.  Acts  5: 4.  1  Tbess. 
4:  8)  merely  the  subordination  of  the  human  activity  to  the  Divine  is 
expressed,  not  the  suspension  of  the  former.  Augustin  de  grat.  et  lib. 
arb.  c.  3.:  Non  ego  autem,  i.  e.  non  solus,  sed  gratia  Dei  mecum. 
Ac  per  hoc  nec  gratia  Dei  sola,  nec  ipse  solus,  sed  gratia  Dei  cum  illo. 

'  Citations  in  verification  in  Wetst.,  attic  Lobeck  ad  Phryu.  p.  209. 

®  voTEpov  ■yevv7ifia,  Tivig  in  Thphlct  Hdrch.  Schulthess  in  Tzschim.  Anal.  1.  4. 
p.  212  seq. 

3  Pritzsche  de  nonn.  post  P.  ad  Cor.  ep.  locis  Diss.  I.  60  sq. 
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(Hdrch.).  Gvv  e^ioi]  here  the  human  activity  is  united  with  the 
Divine. 

y.  11.  ovv\  by  this  the  thread  of  verse  8  is  again  taken  up,  although 
the  eite — HtjQvaaofiEv  presupposes  the  substance  of  the  digression  in 
vs.  9, 10 ;  for  only  there  is  the  calling  and  labor  of  the  apostle  spoken 
of.  ixHvoi]  does  not  refer  back  to  vs.  7,  8  (Mey.),  but  to  vs.  9,  10. 
wrw]  as  vs.  3  seq.,  especially  v.  4.  The  structure  of  the  sentence 
is  as  in  13:  8.  ovrwj]  in  the  same  manner^  namely,  by  this,  that  ye 
have  received  this  teaching.  imazEvaazs]  as  v.  2. 

Vs.  12 — 20.  Upon  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,'the  apos¬ 
tle  now  grounds  the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection.  V.  12.  3e] 
places  the  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  contradiction  with 
this  truth.  Jims']  how  is  it  possible  that,  etc.  Ro.  6:  2,  Gal.  4:48. 
oi/x  hziv]  is  a  non-entity,  a  chimera,  cf.  7:  9.  Winer  §  59.  5,  b,  p.  453. 
—  y.  13.  By  the  hi  a  chain  of  inferences  is  attached  and  continued 
in  the  following  verses.  The  first  conclusion  here  made  does  not  rest 
upon  the  principle :  sublato  genere  tollitur  et  species  (Grotius,  Mey. ; 
similar  Knpp.  p.  316.  Rck.),  nor  upon  the  similarity  of  being  in  Christ 
and  men  (Thdrt.  Bllr.  cf.  Ust.  p.  364.) — to  be  sure  a  Pauline 
(v.  21.  Heb.  2:  17),  but  here  subordinate  conception, — but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  vs.  20  seq.  upon  this,  that  Christ  by  his  resurrection  had  made 
a  commencement  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  latter  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former.  So  Chrys.  Thphlct. ;  simi¬ 
lar  Calvin.  Against  the  last  mode  of  inference  the  objection  may  in¬ 
deed  be  made,  that  from  the  dvdaz.  vsxgmv  ovx  eaziv  it  does  not  follow, 
that  Jesus  is  not  risen,  but  simply  that  [under  the  supposition  made] 
his  resurrection  has  not  fulfilled  its  end  (Mey.);  but  this  objec¬ 
tion  can  be  made  only  when  one  overlooks,  that,  according  to  the 
apostle,  the  connection  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  with  the  general 
resurrection  is  founded  in  the  Divine  arrangement  of  the  world,  and 
for  him  has  the  validity  of  an  axiom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first 
mode  of  inference  is  merely  logical,  and  the  apt  objection  may  be 
made  to  it,  that  Christ,  as  sinless,  was  not  subject  to  death,  and  that 
consequently  his  resurrection  could  not  be  the  condition  of  that  of  sin¬ 
ful  men.  V.  14.  ovx  iy^yegzui]  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
preceding,  as  in  vs.  16, 17  cf.  7: 9.  xevov  dgaif  xcu  [according  to  A  D 
E  F  G  17.  all.)  r.  xi^q.  ^fimv]  therefore^  also  our  (entire  apostolical) 
preaching  is  vain,  empty,  without  foundation^  [if  Christ  be  not  risen], 

‘  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  hpa  has  in  Paul  anything  surprising  (Mey.  after  Har- 
tang,  Part.  1.  432.  Kuhn.  §  757.  b.),  cf.  Ro.  7:  3,  25.  10:  7.  2  Cor.  5: 15.  Gal.  3: 29. 

*  Cf.  Eph.  5:  6.  Col.  2:  8 ;  according  to  Knpp.  inutilis ;  opposed  to  this  view, 
•  A.  F.  Muller,  diss.  exeg.  de  loco  Paul.  1  Cor.  15: 12 — 19.  Lips.  1839.  p.  8. 
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and  indeed  becanse  it  is  founded  npon  the  resurrection  and  death  of 
Christ.  KEvri  de  t  x«<  motig  vfidip^  vain  also  your  faith  ;  this  is 
founded  namely  upon  the  x^qvyya. 

V.  15.  Lchm.  Tschdf.  Mey.  connect  this  verse  with  the  preceding 
by  a  comma,  plainly  contrary  to  the  true  relation  of  the  chain  of 
clauses  and  inferences ;  for  evQiax. — &eov  has  its  ground  in  that  which 
follows,  whilst  the  clauses  nevov — vfjimv  have  their  ground  in  that 
which  precedes.  evQiaxofie&a^  we  are  found,  prove  ourselves,  xpev- 
dofidQxvqsg  as  false  witnesses  concerning  God  (Rck.  Mey.)  not : 

of  God,  which  God  has  (Bllr.).  False  witnesses  according  to  what 
follows,  because  they  would  have  declared  that  which  was  false ;  ac* 
cording  to  Knpp.  quia  auctoritatem  Dei  ementiuntur,  and  Mull.  1.  c. 
distinguishes  strictly  between  ipevlteig  gaQt.,  quifalsum  teetirnonum, 
dicunt,  and  xpevdofiaQT.,  qui  mentiuntur  se  esse  testes,  cf.  xpevdo* 
Ttqoqiqrw,  and  others;  on  the  contrary,  however,  xpevdodiddoxaXos, 
xpevdoxatqyoQog.  —  xatd  -d’eov]  most  interpret :  against  God  (Matt. 
26:  59),  because  against  the  truth ;  according  to  Meyer,  “  every  con¬ 
sciously  false  declaration,  that  Gh)d  has  done  anything,  is  t^inst  God.’* 
It  is  better  to  interpret  it,  with  Raphel.,  according  to  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1. 
p.  6.  Plutarch,  praedag.  c.  4.  Wlf. :  of  God.  etnsQ  apa]  if  indy 
peradvefUure  (Mey.)  ;  but  the  two  hardly  go  together  in  German  [or 
in  English — Tr.]  ;  and  el  dga,  si  forte,  is  different  from  ernsQ  ago, 
if  truly  therefore,  siquidem,  ut  vos  putatis  (Miill.).  cf.  the  examples, 
where  it  is  used  elliptically,  in  Viger.  ed.  Herm.  p.  514.  Passow  p.640.  a. 

V.  16.  Vindication  of  the  or  oi5x  qy.  x.  r.  X.  by  an  almost  literal  repe¬ 
tition  of  V.  13.  —  V.  17.  Repetition  of  the  inference  for  the  Christian 
faith,  drawn  in  v.  14,  from  the  preceding  proposition,  with  the  modi¬ 
fication  that  this  faith  is  represented  as  fruitless  (fiaraia,  vain,  fruit¬ 
less,  cf.  3: 20),  and  indeed  in  reference  to  redemption  from  sin.  ert— * 
VjMelir]  ye  are  still  in  your  sins,  in  the  condition  of  the  misery  of  sin  ; 
similar  Ro.  8:  9  vqp*  dyagriav  ehai.  The  inference  rests  upon  the  in¬ 
separability  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his  atoning  death,  and, 
in  general,  upon  the  inseparability  of  all  the  parts  in  the  work  of  sal¬ 
vation. 

V.  18.  Anew  (x«t  also)  inference  from  the  si  Xgiathg  ova  iy., 
and  indeed  such  an  one,  as  must  give  pain  to  many  affectionate  hearts 
in  Corinth  (11:30).  oi  xotfiq&evreg  iv  Xptorep]  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  (v.  6,  and  11:  30)  in  Christ  (in  communion  with  him,  in  faith 
in  him,  not  meaning :  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  i.  e.  as  martyrs,  Chrys. 

‘  d£  is  to  be  omitted,  according  to  A  B  D  *  F  6  17.  all.  Vulg.  cdl.  Patr.  with 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Rck.  Mey. 
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Tbdrt.  Thphlct.  Oec.  Grt.),  the  departed  Christians,  at  the  same  time 
not  including  the  pious,  who  lived  before  Christ  (  Calov.  Knpp.). 

XovTo]  are  lost^  i.  e.  Christians,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  destruction  in  Gehenna. 

V.  19.  A  sad  application  of  this  inference  to  the  living;  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  Part,  copul.. may  be  explained  by  the  emotion,  cf.  Ro.  7: 24, 
25.  The  correct  position  of  the  words,  according  toABD*EFG 
17.  It.  Patr.  Lchm.  Tschdf.  is  :  ti  iv  ly  ravry  tv  X^iarip  yXnt- 
xoteg  eagiv  jaoVov].  Whether  govov  be  connected  with  tv  ry  ^toy  r. 
(the  common  opinion,  and  for  this  transposition  Ro.  5:  6  may  be  ad¬ 
duced)  or  with  the  whole  clause  (Mey.  Mull.)  is  indifferent  as  regards 
the  sense  in  the  main  point,  if  the  emphasis  be  laid  upon  iv  t.  ^(oy  r. : 
“If  we  are  only  such,  as  have  hope  in  Christ  in  this  life*  (Mey.). 
According  to  Mey.  Mull,  ravry  has  not  the  emphasis  because  it  is 
placed  after;  but  this  reason  is  of  no  force,  cf.  Eph.  1:  21 ;  nor  is  r. 
^ay  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  xoigy&ivztg  (Mey. ) ;  iv  r.  C- is 
plainly  contrasted  with  the  destiny  of  the  departed,  indefinitely  con¬ 
ceived,  after  death,  if  there  be  no  resurrection.  Yet  I  should  rather 
divide  the  emphasis  between  iv  r.  r.  and  yXn.  iagiv,  and  suppose  a 
contrast  between  hope  in  this  life  and  the  fulfilment  after  death  (cf.  Ro. 
8:  24).  Morus  and  Rck.  connect  govov  with  iv  Xqkttcp  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Mey.  iXm^Biv  iv  Xq.  to  place  one's  hope  in  Christy  cf.  Eph.  1: 
12 ;  the  Perf.  as  in  Jno.  5:  45.  2  Cor.  1: 10,  and  the  Partic.  with  iogivy 
in  order  to  render  more  prominent  the  idea  of  hope.  iXettvoTSQOi  n. 
more  miserable  than  all  men. 

V.  20.  Conclusion  of  the  argument,  since  the  fact  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  is  taken  as  proved  {vvvi  8i,  hut  now,  cf.  vs.  4  seq.)  and 
at  the  same  time  the  axiom  of  belief  connected  with  it  (on  which  the 
argument  has  been  hitherto  conducted)  :  unoQxy  toUv  xexotgygivmv^ 
as  frit  fruits  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  (is  he  awaked  from  the 
dead),  so  that  he  has  made  the  commencement  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  cf.  Col.  1:18:  nqfaroroxog  ix  vtxQwv. 

Vs.  21 — 28.  Explanation  of  this  axiom  by  showing  its  connection 
with  other  truths.  1)  Vs.  21 — 24.  Christ,  as  contrast  to  Adam,  is  the 
author  and  effector  of  the  resurrection.  Vs.  21,22.  The  axiom  of 
faith,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  has  its  ground  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  is  connected  with  what  is  laid  down  in  Ro.  5:  12  seq., 
that  Christ,  as  contrast  to  Adam,  is  the  second  head  of  the  human  race, 
or  the  head  of  the  human  race  restored,  as  Adam  was  the  head  of  the 
fallen  race  of  men.  Whilst  in  Romans  this  parallelism  is  pointed  out 
in  the  two  points  of  sin  and  death  on  the  one  side,  and  righteousness 
and  life  on  the  other,  here  only  one  point  is  exhibited,  (cf.  remarks 
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after  V. 60.)  We  have  two  corresponding  propositions:  in  theone,  v.2r, 
the  parallelism  is  represented  in  general  terms,  under  the  conception 
man  ;  in  the  second,  v.  22,  individually,  in  Adam  and  Christ ;  in  the 
first,  in  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  conclusion  (insidij,  as  once); 
in  the  second,  in  the  relation  of  similarity.  Si  dp&Qoinov  6  t'^ararotf] 
sc.  cf.  Ro.  6:  12.  iv  r<p  l^Sdii,  i»  t.  Xq.)  in  connection  with 
Adam,  with  Christ,  in  so  far  as  the  one  and  the  other  stands  at  the 
head.  On  account  of  this  parallelism,  and  what  follows,  we  must  not 
give  up  the  universality  of  the  ndvteg,  maintained  by  the  older  writ* 
ers  (6ez.  Aretius,  Mor.  Rsm.  Ust.  Olsh.  Mey.),  and  limit  it  to  Chris¬ 
tians  (as  Calov.  Blondel,  Wlf.  Msh.  Bgl.  Lutheran-orthodox  opinion, 
Est.  Bllr.  Bek.).  But,  since  there  is  an  dvdataaig  ^(oiig  and  an 
dvdaz.  xgiaemg  (Jno.  6:  29),  taking  ^(oo7Toitj&.  the  same  as 
aovtai,  and  finding  here  both  resurrections,  shall  we  with  the  reformed 
churches,  found  also  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust  to  judgment  upon 
the  merits  of  Christ,  or  say,  with  Olsh.,  that  the  wicked  also,  as  men, 
are  in  Christ  (but  with  this  view  the  meaning  of  the  iv  Xq.  would  be 
changed)  ;  —  or  shall  we,  with  Grotius,  contrary  to  the  parallelism, 
take  iv  by  means  of;  or,  with  Mey.,  understand  it  of  the  ground  or 
reason  :  **  in  so  far  namely  as  Christ  as  Messiah  must  also  be  the  gene¬ 
ral  awakener  of  the  dead,  and  would  not  be  the  former  if  he  were  not 
the  latter.  Acts  24:  15.  Jno.  5:  28  ?”  But  with  this  latter  view,  the 
question  would  only  be  transferred  back  to  a  positive  conception. 
Probably  ^03onoiri&.  is  to  be  taken  in  its  appropriate  signification,  and 
understood  simply  of  the  resurrection  to  life ;  the  universality  of  it, 
however,  to  be  conceived  of  in  the  sense  of  the  dnoxazdataoig  ndv- 
z(ov  indicated  in  what  follows,  (cf.  Weizel  in  Stud.  u.  Kr.  1836. 
978. 

V.  23.  (xaozog]  plainly  refers  to  jzdvzsg.  —  iv  trp  iSiep  tdyy,uzi\  in 
his  own  order,  zdyfia  properly  what  is  -placed  in  order,  a  body  of 
troops  drawn  up  in  military  order  ;  so  Mey. :  in  his  own  division ; 
and  such  an  one  would  oi  zov  Xq.  form.  But  as  a  second  tdypa,  is 
not  mentioned,  and  also  Christ  himself  commences  the  series,  the  suc¬ 
cession  (zd^tg)  seems  to  be  denoted  by  the  word,  as  this  idea  lies  in 
the  words  dnagyi^,  ineiza,  slza.  For  this  use  of  the  word,  proof  is 
not  found  in  Clem.  Rom.  1.  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  37.  b.  Rck.,  rather  in  c.  41; 
but  as  zdl^tg  also  like  zdypa  designates  a  division  of  an  army,  so  also 
the  latter  may  have  the  former  signification  of  zdi^ig  [viz.  succession'], 
oi  tov  Xgiazov]  those  belonging  to  Christ,  cf.  1  Thess.  4: 16.*  There¬ 
fore  the  first  resurrection,'*  Rev.  20:  5.  Bibl.  Dogm.  [of  De  Wette] 
§  203. 

V.  24.  dza  zb  zik."]  sc.  eazai.  Then  will  the  end  be.  Not :  of  the 
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resurrection for  although  with  this  view  the  development  of  the 
tbougiit  would  be  in  strict  progression,  yet  the  expression  which 
we  are  scarcely  led  by  the  dnaQxfi  to  refer  to  drdaruaiSt  is  against  it ; 
not :  of  the  world,  or  the  present  order  of  the  world]  2  for  although  the 
objection,  that  “  according  to  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ  commences  the  finis  hujus 
saeculi”  (Mey.),  is  removed  by  Rev.  20: 7, 8  (where  the  Millennium  is 
interposed) ;  and  if  accordingly,  with  Olsh.,  we  suppose  the  apostle  to 
place  this  temporal  kingdom  of  Christ  between  the  first  resurrection 
and  the  end,  and  the  general  resurrection  at  the  same  time  with  the  end, 
a  complete  harmony  arises  between  him  and  the  Apocalypse,  as  also 
the  expression  tskog  can  be  justified  by  the  clauses  which  follow  in  the 
context ;  otav  xaragj^ajj  x.  t.  X.  V.  24,  cffjraTo?  ix^QO^  x.  t.  X.  V.  26 ; 
still  the  apostle,  by  the  orar  noQad.  x.  r.  X,  (which  clearly  is  to  ex¬ 
plain  TO  tiXog),  has  pointed  out  the  way  to  another  explanation,  I 
mean  not  precisely  this ;  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (Grt.  Bllr.), 
but  of  the  events  included  in  the  last  things,"  the  eschatologiccd  events 
(Ust.  p.  373 :  the  consummation  ).  But  the  second,  general  resurrection 
is  always  to  be  connected  with  to  jsXos,  and  also  between  this  and  the 
first,  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time  is  to  be  conceived  of,  which  Rck. 
and  Kl.  wrongly  deny.  In  this  space  of  time  now  is  to  be  placed  the 
temporal  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that,  according 
to  Weizel,  as  cited  above,  a  process  of  sanctification  or  redemption, 
which  extends  also  to  the  heathen  and  wicked  persons,  (analogous  to  the 
process  of  redemption,  which  took  place  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
to  his  reappearance  in  the  church)  and  the  subjugation  of  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Christ,  together  with  the  destruction  of  death,  which  takes  place 
last  (vs.  25,  26),  and  which  is  followed  by  the  general  resurrection. 
otav  naqad^  3  x.  r.  i.]  when  he  gives  up  the  kingdom  to  God 

the  Father  (Ro.  15:  6).  otav  with  the  Pres.  Conj.  expresses  else¬ 
where  (Jno.  8:  44.  Win.  §  43.  5)  a  recurring  action,  but  also  a  future 
action  (Matthiae  Greek  Gr.  §  521.  p.  1195).  The  Aor.  is  not  ap¬ 
propriate,  because  this  surrender  is  made  dependent  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  otav  xatag/^ay.  §aaiX.  the  kingdom  of  Christ  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  the  same  as  that  which  is  called  the  kingdom  of  Grace,  i.  e. 


‘  As  Tbdrt  Oec.  C^jet.  Bgl.  Jehne  interpr.  c.l5.ep.  1.  ad  Cor.  in  Velth.  et  Koin. 
Commentt.  Vol.  IL  Hdrch.  (not  Ust.)  Mey. 

*  Chrys.  Bez.  Bid.  Wlf.  Msh.  Olsh.  Kling  St.  u.  Kr.  1839.  504. 

’  More  correctly  Rck.  Mey.  after  A  D  E  all.Verss.  Patr.  -Kopadidiit  (Lchm.Tschdf. 
after  B  F  G  irafxidiiot,  which  Opt.  cannot  be  grammatically  justified,  cf.  KOhn.lL 
810.  remark),  because  the  following  Aor.  os  well  refutes  the  common  reading  as 
explains  its  origin. 
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the  church  (Bid.  Calov.  Est.  Wlf.  Msh.  Rsin.  Hdrch.Rck.),  since  this  is 
before  the  final  advent  of  Christ  (the  nagovaia),  but  a  kingdom  (v.  25) 
between  this  and  the  consummation,  similar  to  the  Millennium  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  indeed  is  far  more  perfect,  spiritualized,  and  tri- 
,  umphant  than  the  present  earthly  one  (the  church),  but  still  belongs 
to  a  finite  state,  and  is  subjected  to  struggle.  So  Ust.  p.  367.  Note, 
Olsh.  ;  whilst  Weizel  rejects  the  idea  of  a  Millennium,  but  assumes, 
however,  an  intermediate  period.  All  other  expositors  hesitate  to 
take  up  the  thought  of  the  apostle.  Thphlct. :  lovtsati  xutoq&oI, 
teXsioT  —  tore  yog  rekeiojg  6  Xg.  Tjfimv  ^aaiXsvaei ;  similar  Thdrt. 
Anibros.  Cajet.  Storr  Opusc.  1.  277.  Flatt,  so  that  a  sense  comes  out 
entirely  opposite  to  the  Pauline.  Est.  :  tradet  regnum  Deo  et  patri, 
i.  e.  cum  subjectione  et  gratiarum  actione  gloriosum  illud  regnum  su« 
um  Deo  patri  suo  offeret,  profitens  universam  regni  sui  gloriam  illi 
autori  se  acceptkm  referre.  Hilar.  Lib.  XL  de  trin.,  Aug.  1. 1.  de  trin. 
c.  8.  Hugo  Victor :  cum  perduxerit  elcctos  suos  ad  contemplationem 
Dei  ;  similar  Hesshus.  in  Calov. ;  Hdrch. :  quando  omnes  regni 
messiani  cives  Deo  exhibebit  atque  olferet  vivos,  dominio  mortis  erep- 
tos,  redintegratos,  restitutos  et  immortales.  — ‘Parallel  are  Pirke  Elies. 
11.  in  Wtst.  Schttg. :  Nonus  rex  est  Messias,  qui  reget  ab  extremitate 
una  mundi  ad  alteram.  Decemus  Deus  S.  B.  Tunc  redibit  regnum 
ad  auctorem  suum  S.  D.  otav — dvragiv^  when  he  shall  have  destroyed 
all  dominion  and  all  might  and  “power.  All  hostile  powers  are  meant, 
not  merely  the  demons  (Chrys.  Thdrt.  Hdrch.  Bllr.  Ust.  p.  354),  nor 
merely  the  earthly  powers.  Against  the  context,  on  account  of  the 
xovq  ii&gov<i  in  v.  25,  is  the  explanation  of  Calvin  (cf.  Cajet.) :  po~ 
testates  legitimas  a  Deo  ordinatas,  and  of  Olsh. :  all  dominion,  good  as 
well  as  evil,  and  also  even  that  of  the  Son.  (cf.  Mey.) 

2)  Vs.  25 — 28.  The  Apostle  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  is  led 
to  the  thought,  not  known  probably  to  all,  of  the  surrender  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ  to  God ;  of  this  now,  in  a  digression,  he  gives  an  expla¬ 
nation. 

V.  25.  8si  —  ^aaiXsvBit^for  he  must  (by  virtue  of  the  Divine  or¬ 
der  or  arrangement  of  the  world)  reign.  This  necessarily  presup¬ 
poses  a  longer  duration  of  the  dominion,  and  indeed  a  different  one 
from  that  in  the  church,  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  destruc- 
,  tion  of  the  terrestrial  powers  indeed,  but  not  of  the  super-terrestrial, 
takes  place,  aygoi  ov  x.  t.  1!.)  Words  adopted  from  Ps.  110: 1.  The 
subject  is  not  ^eog  (Bez.  Grt,  Est.  Rsm.  FI.  Hdrch.  Bllr.),  to  which 
neither  the  connection  (which  was  probably  not  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  apostle)  of  the  passage  in  the  Psalm,  nor  v.  27  compels  us ; 
but  the  subject  is  Christ  on  account  of  the  connection  with  v.  25 
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(Chrys.  Rck.  Mey.),  although  uvtov,  not  avtov^  is  to  be  written 
(Mey.,  cf.  Win.  p.  175-6. 

V.  26.  As  the  last  enemy  death  is  destroyed,  not  Satan  (Ust.  p.  373)  ; 
still  death  is  conceived  as  a  personal,  diabolical  power,  Rev.  20: 14. — 
y.  27.  Proof,  that  Christ  will  destroy  all  hostile  powers,  also  death, 
from  Ps.  8:  6,  which  passage  according  to  the  grammatico-historical 
sense,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  earth,  but 
by  an  ideal  explanation  is  applied  by  Paul  to  the  Mes.siah :  for  he 
(God,  according  to  the  connection  of  the  Psalm)  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet,  namely,  by  his  decree,  which  the  Messiah  in  reality 
(vs.  24 — 26)  fulfils.  The  apostle  at  the  same  time  al.«o,  by  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  passage  in  the  Psalm,  confirms  the  alx)ve  conception  of  the 
surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  God,  and  defines  it  more  accu¬ 
rately  as  a  subjection  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  ozav  de  sc.  y 
yQag)ij  (6:  16) ;  according  to  Mey.  6  but  contrary  to  the  con¬ 
nection  here  and  in  the  Psalm.  otup  quandoquidem,  Jno.  9:  5 
(Bill*.) ;  better:  quum  dicet  (Bez.  Mey.),  but  this  is  uncommon,  since 
after  ozav  the  Aor.  has  the  signification  of  the  Fut.  exact,  cf.  Remarks 
on  Heb.  1:  6.  8qXov  ozt]  sc.  ndpza  vmz.,  cf.  Matthiae,  §  624,  p. 
1494. 

V.  28.  Tore  —  vtzoz.]  then  will  also  the  Son  subject  himself, 
etc.,  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  everything  (hostile) 
will  be  subjected  to  him,  in  this  sense  namely,  that  he  w'ill  uo  longer 
reign  in  God’s  stead,  or  God  through  him  mediately,  but  God  will 
rule  without  mediation.  The  explanation,  that  the  subjection  is  only 
a  hyperbolical  expression  for  the  complete  harmony  of  Christ  with 
the  Father  (Chrys.  Tbphlct.  Oec.);  the  limitation  to  the  human  na¬ 
ture  (Thdrt.  Aug.  Jerom.  in  Calov.,  Bid.  Est.  and  others)  together 
with  the  declarative  explanation:  “it  will  be  very  clear,  that  Christ 
also  in  respect  to  his  dominion,  considered  according  to  his  humanity, 
is  dependent  upon  God  the  Father”  (FI.),  together  with  the  addition ; 
“  Christ  will  then  according  to  his  divine  nature  rule  with  the  Father” 
(Calv.)  ;  and  furthermore  to  explain  it  by  the  Corpus.  Christi  mysti- 
cum,  i.  e.  of  the  church  (Thdrt.), — these  all  are  unmeaning  evasions, 
The  limitation  to  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ  (Bid.)  is  better. 
ivu  y  X.  r.  P..]  in  order  that  (not :  so  that,  Hdrch.)  God  may  be  all  (as 
we  say :  be  everything,  in  authority,  etc.)  in  all  (Masc.),  cf.  Col.  3: 11 ; 
differently  £ph.  1:  23,  and  also  here  iv  ndaiv  can  be  taken  as  neuter 
for  in  all  mod^s  (of  existence). 

Vs.  29 — 34.  Further  arguments  for  the  resurrection.  V.  29.  First 
argument.  insC]  for,  does  not  introduce  a  reason  for  v.  28  (Mey.), 
but  an  argument  for  the  resurrection  (Oec.).  The  preceding  stands 
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indeed  only  in  distant  connection  with  it ;  but  since  vs.  25 — 28  are  to 
be  considered  as  a  digression  ( Olsh.),  it  is  not  at  all  unnatural  thus 
to  refer  back,  rt  tnoir^aovaiv^  the  Fut.  refers  to  the  supposition :  if 
there  be  (were)  no  resurrection  ;  what  will  (would)  then  , .  .  do;  not: 
quid  eos  facere  apparebit  (Bllr.).  Bui  in  this  question  lies  the  foolish* 
ness  of  this  doing.  Cf.  Acts  14,  15:  ti  tavxa  notehe;  21,  13:  ri  not- 
Eire  aXaiovzeg ;  Grt.  FI.  Mey. :  what  will  they  effect  f  ot  ^unti^ofie- 
voi  vneg  tmv  vexgoiv^  who  are  baptized  for  (instead  of)  the  dead.  This 
only  possible  sense  of  the  words  leads  to  the  expfcination,  that  the 
apostle  supposes  the  practice  afterwards  in  use  among  the  Cerinthians 
(Epiph.  Haer.  XXVIII,  7)  and  Marcionites  (Tert.  de  Resurr.  48, 
adv.  Marc.  V,  10.  Chrys.  ad  h.  1.),  according  to  which  Christians  were 
baptized  for  those  who  had  died  unbaptized  (the  article  denotes  those 
who  thus  died),  in  order  thereby  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  eternal  life.^  It  is  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  an  appeal 
to  the  prevailing  belief ;  in  which  view  th  re  is  only  this  difficulty, 
that  the  apostle  seems  to  have  sanctioned  this  senseless  practice  (Mey. 
and  others  do  not  indeed  allow  this),  or  at  least  does  not  blame  it. 
Luther  and  others  in  Calov.  translate :  over  the  dead,  i.  e.  over  their 
graves ;  but  vneg  does  not  appear  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  place  ;  the  custom  is  not  proved,  and  the  argument  taken 
from  thence  would  be  weak.  Chrys.  Thphlct.  Oec.  Corn,  a  Lap.  Er. 
Schmid  an,d  others,  entirely  contrary  to  the  use  of  language,  translate : 
in  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Epiph.  Calv.  Est.  Flac.  and 
others  explain  it  of  the  baptism  of  the  catechumens  on  the  death  bed, 
likewise  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  words.  Cleric,  ad  Hamm.,  Dey- 
ling.  Observ.  S.  II.  44,  Dbderlein  Institutt.  II.  409,  and  Olsh.  trans¬ 
late  :  in  the  place  of  the  dead,  i.  e.  who  are  baptized,  although  their 
predecessors  are  dead, — who  take  the  place  of  the  dead.  Pelag.  Olear. 
Paul.  Memor.  II.  153  seq.  Schr.  interpret :  with  regard  to  the  de¬ 
parted  Christ  (Plur.  of  the  Category)  ;  Strr.  Opusc.  1.  281.  FI.  in¬ 
terpret  :  on  account  of  Christ  and  those  who  have  died  in-him ;  FI. 
proposes  also  to  take  ^anriX.  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  the  baptism 
of  blood :  to  endure  sufferings  in  respect  to  the  departed  Christ  and  his 
departed  worshippers.  Morus  interprets :  why  do  they  incur  misery 
on  account  of  the  dead,  i.  e.  on  account  of  those  who  have  been  dead  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  ?  (Similar  Lghtf.)  Many  other  explanations 
still,  see  in  Calov.  Wlf.  Hdrch.  si — iyeigovrui  is  joined  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  by  Luther,  Grb.  Scho.  better  (cf.  Ro.  3:  6,  7)  by  Bez.  Bgl.  Lchm. 

*  Ambros.  Anselm.  Scalig.  Grt.  Calixt.  and  others  of  the  older  writers  in  Calov. 
Bllr.  Bek.  Mey. 
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Bllr.  Rck.  Mey.  to  that  which  follows,  so  that  it  forms  the  parallel  of 
the  conditional  clause  to  be  supposed  with  inei.  xi nui]  but  why 

8:  24).  Instead  of  rwr  vsxq.  read  avzwv. 

Vs.  30 — 32.  Second  argument:  I  should  act  foolishly  to -expose  my¬ 
self  to  death.  This  is-  an  argument  for  immortality,  but  for  such  an 
one  as  is  an  object  of  hope.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  15. :  Nescio  quomodo  in- 
haeret  in  mentibus  quasi  seculorum  quoddam  augurium  futurofum  — 
quo  quidem  demto,  quis  tarn  esset  amens,  qui  semper  in  laboribus  et 
periculis  viveret  ?  V.  30.  nai  we  also,,  the  apostles,  not  till  in 

the  following  passage  does  Paul  speak  of  himself  alone.  V.  31.  ano- 
^i7/(Tx(o]  a  strong  expression  for  encountering  dangers  of  death,  cf. 
Wtst.  Kpk.  ttjv  vfAStfQav  xavyiyo/y]  per  gloriam  (meam)  de  vohis. 
vij  a  well  known  Gr.eek  particle  of  affirmation,  used  only  here  in  the 
N.  T.  vfisT.  is  to  be  taken  objectively,  as  sometimes  the  Gen.,  and  as 

dyuTTij  ij  ifiri  Jno.  15;  9,  ri  V  according  to 

the  explanation  of  some,  vgersQa  iXssi  Ro.  11;  31,  q)6^(g  t<^  vfiezsgt^ 
Thucyd.  1.  33,  cf.  Jllatthiae  §  466.  2.  Ruckert,  but  he  reads  ^ftsrsQuv 
according  to  A  2  *  *  4.  all.  Or.  Thdrt.  iv  Xqkjt^  x.  t.  A.]  in  the 
communion  (as  it  were  in  goods)  with  Christ,  i.  e.  as  apostles. 

V.  32.  x«T«  dv&Qcanov^  after  the  manner  of  men,  Bez. ;  humano 
impulsu,  Mey.  ;  in  the  interest  of  ordinary  men  ;  more  definitely  in¬ 
deed  ;  without  hope  of  the  resurrection  (Ambros.  Oec.  Schott).  The 
explanation ;  ut  hominum  mare  loquar  (Est. ),  or  exempli  causa  (  Hdrcb. 
and  others)  is  entirely  untenable,  since  XaXco  or  Xtyo)  is  not  in  the 
clause.  iltqQiofidxqaaJ  is  with  Tert.*  Thphlct.  Oec.  Pelag.  Bez.  Grt« 
Est.  Calov.  Rsm.  Schr.  Rck.  Olsh.  Mey.  to  be  taken  in  a  figurative 
sense  of  any  great  danger  encountered.  Cf.  Ignat,  ep.  ad  Rom.  c.  5, 
dno  XvQiag  ge’xQi  'PfOfiqg  &qQiOfiaxdi — ivdedsfisvog  dexa  XsonaQdatg, 
0  ion  aiQaruoTixov  tdyg.a.  Other  examples  in  Wtst.  2  Tim.  4;  17. 
For  against  the  literal  interpretation^  may  be  adduced  ;  1 )  the  silence 
of  the  Acts  and  of  Paul  himself,  2  Cor.  11;  23  ;  2)  that  Paul  as  a  Ro¬ 
man  citizen  was  not  exposed  to  such  a  punishment ;  3)  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  deliverance.  But  what  that  danger  was  we  do  not  know. 
Thphlct.  Pelag.  and  others  refer  it  perhaps  to  the  commotion  excited 
by  Demetrius  (Acts  19;  23seq.),  but  on  the  one  hand  Paul,  according 
to  Luke,  did  not  come  immediately  into  danger ;  again,  this  event 
seems  to  be  later  than  the  composition  of  this  Epistle  (cf.  Acts  20;  1). 
Tt — 6q).]  what  advantage  do  I  have  from  it  ?  The  aim  and  fruit  of  all 

'  De  resurr.  c  48 :  dcpugnavit  ad  bestias  Ephcsi,  illas  sc.  bestias  Asiaticae  pres- 
surae,  2  Cor.  1:  8. 

*  Adopted  by  Ambros.  Cajet.  Erasm.  Lth.  Calv.  Com.  a  Lap.  Lglitf.  Wlf.  Msh. 
FI.  B'lr. 
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higher  effort  Paul  found  in  blessedness  with' Christ,  which  he  thought 
of  as  beyond  the  grave,  si — fye/ip.]  is  best  connected  with  what  fol¬ 
lows  (Chrys.  Thphlct.  Bez.  Bgl.  Grb.  d.  N.),  because  if  connected 
with  what  precedes  (Thdrt.  Bid.  Grt.  Est.  Lth. — but  he  makes  two 
questions),  the  (fay.  n.  n.  seems  too  much  isolated,  and  the  conditional 
clause  si  vsxq.  x.  r.  X.  is  contained  already  in  the  correctly  explained 
xat.  av&Q.  (fdy.  x.  t.  i.]  words  borrowed  from  Isa.  22:  13,  LXX, 
concisely  denoting  the  Epicurean,  pleasure-loving  levity,  which  results 
from  unbelief  in  a  higher  life  after  death.  Cf.  Book  of  Wisdom  2: 1 
seq.  and  classical  parallel  passages  in  Wtst. 

Vs.  33,  34.  Moral  Warning,  firj  nXav.'\  6:  9.  (f&siQ — xax«t]  an 
lambic  verse  (yet,  instead  of  which  is  conformable  to  the  me¬ 

tre,  xQijatd,  with  Grb.  and  others,  is  to  be  read)  taken  indirectly  as  a 
proverb,  or  directly  from  the  Thais  of  Menander,  as  Tert.  Jerome  and 
others  observe.  See  Menand.  fragm.  ed.  Meinecke,  p.  75.  ofiiXioit 
xaxaf]  evil  conversations,  intercourse  of  pemmous  society  ;  reference 
to  the  deniers  of  the  resurrection,  who  then  notwithstanding  must  have 
been  frivolous  people,  whilst  Paul,  according  to  vs.  32,  may  give  to 
the  greatest  part  of  his  hearers  credit  for  a  still  serious  disposition. 
Differently  Bllr.  Olsh.,  but  Mey.  thinks  otherwise.  —  V.  34.  «xy^- 
ypars  dixaimg']  be  sober  in  the  right  way.  They  were  already  there¬ 
fore,  as  it  were,  beclouded  with  that  levity.  Odyss.  XIV,  90 :  dixaiiag 
fivdo&ai  (Mey.)  x.  a/iapraysre]  be  not  hurried  on  to  sin.  On  the 
difference  between  the  Aor.  and  Pres,  in  these  imperatives,  see  Win. 
§  44.  5.  dyvtog.  x.  r.  A.]  for  some  have  ignorance  of  God,  those  desig¬ 
nated  in  V.  12 ;  Bllr.  erroneously  makes  a  distinction.  Their  doubts 
sprang  from  or  were  connected  with  a  want  of  true  knowledge  of  God, 
cf.  V.  39.  Matth.  22:  29  nQog  Ivtq.  x.  r.  3,.]  6:  5. 

Vs.  35 — 50.  After  the  apostle  has  shown  that  there  is  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  he  enters  upon  the  manner.  V.  35.  Propounding  of  the 
question  in  the  form  of  an  objection.  yreUtf]  How  ?  refers  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  process  of  resurrection.  noi(g  acapazi]  with  what  sort  of 
how  constituted,  body  (cf.  11:  5),  refers  to  the  result  of  the  process. 
Cf.  Kling  as  cited  above,  p.  507.  These  are  always  the  questions 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  suggests,  and  indeed  so  much 
the  rather,  the  more  grossly  it  is  apprehended  ;  for  so  much  the  rather 
can  one  raise  difficulties  against  it  from  the  naturalistic  point  of  view. 
Such  an  one  the  apostle  seems  to  presuppose  in  his  opponents,  since 
he  begins  with  natural  analogies  and  then  points  to  higher  possibilities. 
SQXorzaQ  they  come,  appear.  The  Present  represents  the  object  as 
present  in  thought,  cf.  v.  42.  Win.  p.  308. 

Vs.  36 — 41.  Analogies  for  the  resurrection.  1)  Vs.  36 — 38.  Anal- 
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ogy  of  sowing  and  germinating  with  reference  to  the  whereby 
particular  reference  was  had  to  the  difficulty  of  the  new  life  proceed¬ 
ing  from  death.  dcpQOv^  A  B  D  G  47.  all.  Lchm.  Tschdf.  Rck.  Mey. 
read:  dq^goav  (Nom.  instead  of  Voc.  Win.  p.  209),  and  Meyer  con¬ 
nects  av  with  it  because  with  the  common  connection  an  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  (Tv,  which  however  the  context  does  not  furnish.” 
^oaonouia&ai,  to  be  quickened^  awakened^  used  instead  of :  germinating^ 
dno&vqaxefv,  to  come  into  a  state  of  dissolution  (Jno.  12:  24),  and  in 
V.  37  amfift  body,  instead  of  plant — general  expressions  and  concep¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  bring  the  figure  and  what  is  denoted  by  it  nearer  to¬ 
gether.  The  reverse  in  v.  42. 

V.  37.  The  construction,  elucidated  by  no  one  but  Mey.,  but  not 
correctly  by  reference  to  Matthiae  II.  §  478,  is  occasioned  by  that  in 
the  preceding  verse,  and  becomes  clear  if  we  substitute  ei  ri  for  o,  or 
if  we  supjjose,  in  the  clause  succeeding,  ovx  iati  instead  of  ov  ansiQBig. 
From  the  resemblance  of  the  verb  and  the  object  arises  the  advantage, 
that  the  subsequent  or  defining  clause  is  more  closely  united  with  the 
preceding  clause.  si  rv^oi^  aitov']  perhaps  (14:  10)  of  wheat.  rcSv 
komdjy]  sc.  aTssQftdraVf  which  the  connection  shows.  —  V.  38.  o  de 
iLlfo<;]  Paul  regards  this  process  of  nature  in  the  development  of  the 
plant  so  much  the  rather  as  an  act  of  Gk>d,  as  he  must  attribute  the 
resurrection  to  Divine  omnipotence ;  but  he  considers  it  to  be  such  an 
action  as  takes  place  by  necessary  laws,  through  the  act  of  creation,  to 
which  ij&sXqas  refers,  xat]  and  indeed,  zo  idiov  o.]  its  own  (pecu¬ 
liar,  different  from  others)  body. 

2)  Vs.  39 — 41.  Analogy  of  the  manifold  diversity  of  organic  struc- 
tures  (to  which  the  i'diov  acifia,  v.  38,  forms  the  transition),  by  which 
the  objection  Jiot'cp  adfiaTi,  v.  35,  is  met.  Those  who  doubted  in 
Corinth,  like  the  Sadducees,  had  narrow  conceptions  of  the  creative 
omnipotence  of  God  and  the  richness  of  creation.  V.  39.  <rapJ]  ani¬ 
mal  organism.  xzqvmp]  of  the  four-footed  animals,  properly 

—  V.  40.  xai  aojfi.  inovQ.^  sc.  iaziv,  and  there  are  heavenly  bodies, 
by  which  the  ancient  writers  conceived  of  the  blessed ;  the  moderns, 
according  to  modern  conceptions,  and  according  to  v.  41  (but  there 
another  analogy  comes  in),  the  heavenly  bodies ;  Meyer,  correctly, 
the  bodies  of  the  angels,  adg,.  cWy.]  Bodies  of  men  and  animals, 
dofa]  glory,  is  to  be  regarded,  in  reference  to  heavenly  bodies,  as 
brightness  of  light\c,i.  Matt.  28:  3.  Acts  12:  7 ) ;  in  reference  to  earthly 
bodies,  as  beauty.  —  V.  41.  The  idea  of  do^a  leads  the  apostle  to  the 
analogy  of  the  heavenly  lights,  whereby  he  would  point,  not  to  the 
diversity  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  raised,  but  to  the  possibility 
of  new  and  unknown  forms.  dXXa  do^.  dazsgtar]  another  (in  com- 
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parison  with  the  sun  and  moon)  is  the  splendor  of  the  stars  ;  at  the  same 
time  also,  by  the  plural  UGtfQ(ov,  the  diversity  is  indicated  in  the 
splendor  of  the  stars  as  compared  with  each  other,  as  is  shown  by  the 
explanatory  clause  :  ydq  n.  t.  X. 

Vs.  42 — 44  a.  Application  of  the  foregoing  to  the  resurrection :  the 
body  of  those  who  are  raised  will,  notwithstanding  death  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  be  a  much  higher,  a  spiritual  body.  Vs.  42,  43.  GnsiQBrai]  an 
expression  for  being  buried,,  taken  from  the  comparison  in  vs.  36,  37. 
The  subject,  amfia,  naturally  supplies  itself.  iv  in  the  state 

of  corruption,  (v.  50).  Parallel :  Iv  dripict]  in  the  condition  of  dis¬ 
honor,  contrast  of  do^a,  cf.  12:  23.  iv  dai^svei'n^  in  the  condition  of 
weakness,  in  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  human  body  is  relatively  small. 
After  Chrys.  Thdrt.  Oec.  Bez.  Grt.  and  Hdrch.  Meyer  refers  all 
these  conditions  to  the  dead  corpse,  which  indeed  is  sown,  i.  e.  buried. 
(Others,  as  Msh.,  erroneously  assume  a  reference  to  different  states, 
cf.  Bllr.)  ;  but  as  ociijtta  ipvyixov  does  not  denote  the  quality  of  the 
dead  body  as  such,  but  of  the  living  body,  according  to  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  seems  better  to  refer  the  preceding  qualities  also  to  the  latter 
(Calv.  Est.  Bgl.  Rsm.  FI.  Rck.),  so  much  the  more,  as  the  dolXivsia 
would  be  an  idle  predicate  of  the  former.  —  V.  44.  adipa  qpu/txov]  a 
psychical  body,  in  which  the  ^vyfi,  i.  e.  the  sensuous  part  of  the  in¬ 
ner  life,  predominates,  and  which  is  organized  accordingly,  cf.  2:  14.  <r. 
Tivevpatixov]  which  is  organized  for  the  predominancy  of  the  spirit. 

Vs.  44  b. — 50.  Exposition  and  confirmation  of  the  assertion,  that 
those  who  are  raised  will  receive  a  spiritual  body,  eazt — nvsvpa.^ 
there  is  a  natural  (psychical)  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body — 
Justification  of  the  paradoxical  conception  of  a  aapa  nvevp.  by  the 
express  assertion,  that  there  is  just  as  well  such  a  body  as  a  common 
natural  one.  A  B  C  D  *  F  G  6.  10,  all.  Verss.  Patrr.  Lchm.  Tschdf. 
Rck.  read  :  si  iazi  a.  rpvy.,  eanv  xal  x.  r.  X,  and  after  these  Luther. 
But  it  is  plainly  a  pretended  emendation,  because  the  thought  is  brought 
into  the  form  of  an  inference. 

V.  45.  Scriptural  proof,  which  leads  back  to  the  above  (vs.  21,  22) 
parallelism  between  Adam  and  Christ,  ovtco]  in  harmony  with  this. 
The  passage  is  Gen.  2:  7  according  to  the  LXX  {xai  iy.  6  dv&Q.  eig 
^.)  with  the  insertion  of  d  nQMiog  and  ^Addp.  But  the  proof  does 
not  lie  in  the  proper  passage  itself,  (for  from  the  eig  ^pvyljv  ^coaav,  to 
a  living  soul  [a  psychical  being]  follows  merely  the  existence  of  a 
adUpa  \pvyix6v,  readily  acknowledged  without  that)  but  in  the  addition 
of  a  Midrash  (comment) :  d  eayazog  x.  z.  X,  which  rests  upon  the  anti¬ 
typical  parallelism  of  Adam  and  Christ,  having  with  the  apostle  the 
power  of  an  axiom,  d  ia%.  Abap]  is  Christ,  cf.  Ro.  5: 14,  not  the  risen 
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mm  (Harduin,  Teller  W  B.,  Jehne).  hs  nv.  ^(aonoiovp'\  to  a  life- 
giving  (others,  resuscitating,  cf.  Jno.  5:  21  seq.)  spirit  (spiritual  being). 
The  question  is,  how  far  ?  According  to  Bez.,  in  his  Divine  nature ; 
according  to  Calov.  and  FI.,  in  his  numan  nature,  by  virtue  of  the  com- 
municatio  hypostatica;  according  to  Grt.  (cf.  Calv.  ad  v.  47)  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension  ;  according  to  Est.  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  resurrection  ;  according  to  the  Socinians  and  Mey.,  in 
consequence  of  the  ascension,  because  (according  to  the  gospel  ac¬ 
counts)  his  body  during  his  earthly  life,  and  even  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  was  psychical  [‘natural’].  Whether  Paul  acknowledged  the 
latter,  is  the  question,  because  he  places  the  appearances  of  Christ, 
soon  after  the  resurrection,  in  the  same  series  with  those  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  Christ,  which  were  made  to  him.  With  him  also  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  is  too  much  the  principal  point  in  the  whole  subject,  for 
him  not  to  have  perceived  in  that  the  sufficient  cause.  Jno.  5:  26,  27 
appears  to  attribute  to  Jesus  the  resuscitative  power,  even  in  his  earth¬ 
ly  life,  cf.  Jno.  10: 18. 

Vs.  46,  47.  But  that  the  spiritual  {aapa  is  not  to  be  supplied  to 
nvevfiaztxov,  as  has  been  common  since  Thphlct.)  is  not  earlier  than 
the  psychical,  is  shown  in  the  form  {dXXd)  of  meeting  an  objection 
(Thphlct.  Rck.)  and  is  developed  by  analysis  from  v.  45.  d  ngmiog, 
6  devre^og]  emphatic,  ix  yyg  xo'ixog]  formed  from  earth,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  dust,  cf.  Gen.  2:  7.  This  predicate  is  used  instead  of  the 
above  C-,  in  order  to  make  clearer  the  quality  of  the  adpa 
d xvQiog]  is  wanting  in  B  C  D  *  E  F  G  17.  all.  Verss.  Patrr.  in  Lchm. 
Tschdf,  and  is  probably  a  gloss.  If  it  is  read,  it  must  be  understood 
as  in  opposition  to  o  devt.  dv&Q.  ovQavov'\  of  heavenly  origin,  takes 
the  place  of  nvevp.  That  it  refers  to  the  corporeal  nature  of  Jesus, 
cannot  be  maintained ;  it  denotes,  like  Ttvsvpa  the  entire  person¬ 
ality  of  Jesus,  which,  through  its  predominant  spirituality,  has  also  a 
spiritual  body. 

V.  48.  Hence  as  there  are  two  heads,  so  also  there  are  two  series 
or  masses  of  mankind,  d  yoikoy]  Adam,  oi  yotxot]  the  descendants 
of  Adam,  i.  e.  all  men,  in  so  far  as  they  stand  in  connection  with  him 
and  partake  of  his  nature,  Christians  also  not  excluded  in  their  nature 
as  mortal,  d  inovQavwg^  Christ,  oi  inovganoi']  the  Christians  who 
have  risen  and  are  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  —  V.  49.  Ap¬ 
plication  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  reader.  xa\  yoixov]  and  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  (form,  organization)  of  the  earthly  (during  our 
mortal  life),  cpogsaopev  x.  t.  A.]  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly,  attain  the  same  nature  as  Christ.  The  reading  (poQfaoapsv, 
for  which  there  is,  to  be  sure,  preponderating  evidence  in  A  C  D  E 
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F  G  28.  all.  Vulg.  all.  Patrr.,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Lchm.  Tscbdf. 
and  Mey.,  makes  the  clause  a  warning.  But  1)  this  has  herb  no  ap¬ 
propriate  place,  since  v.  50  (to  be  sure,  not  according  to  Mey.,  see 
below)  concludes  the  argument,  consequently  also  v.  49  must  accord 
with  the  form  of  this  argument;  2)  the  clause  would  then  take  its 
point  of  view  in  the  present  time,  whilst  icpoQsaafiev  x,  t.  X.  transfers 
the  entire  life  to  the  past.  Meyer  gives  an  interpretation  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  previous  train  of  thought:  “as  we  were  similar  to  Adam 
by  sii>  (which  however  has  not  been  spoken  of  hitherto,  see  below)  be¬ 
fore  receiving  Christ.”  And  thus,  after  all,  the  genuine  reading  in 
the  common  text  seems  to  remain,  according  to  B  17.  all.  Syr.  Arr. 
Aeth.  Arm.  Grig.  ed.  Thdrt.  How  the  other  reading  originated,  is 
not  indeed  so  easy  to  explain,  as  it  has  not  at  all  the  character  of  cor¬ 
rection  or  facilitation. 

V.  50.  Conclusion  of  the  preceding,  by  the  express  (rovro  de  (fijfu, 
cf.  7:  29)  negaiive  assertion,  that  (whatever  one  may  think  positively 
concerning  the  resurrection-body)  flesh  and  hlood  (Thdrt. :  t^v&vijztjv 
<pvaip  xaXti)  and  that  which  is  perishable  (Ji  q)&OQd  instead  of  to  qt&ag- 
tov)  cannot  (namely,  not  immediately,  without  change,  v.  53)  he  par¬ 
takers  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  incorruption.  According  to  Ust. 
p.  364.  Bllr.  and  Olsh.,  Paul  here  makes  an  admission  to  his  spiritu¬ 
alizing  opponents :  “  but  that  I  allow”  ( ?).  Meyer  joins  v.  50,  as  intro¬ 
duction  or  transition,  to  v.  51seq.  But  besides  that  the  principle  here  laid 
down  is  far  too  general,  to  form  a  transition  to  the  particular  commu¬ 
nication,  which  follows  in  verse  51,  it  is  also  more  appropriate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which,  in  Ko.  11:  25,  a  similar  is  an¬ 

nounced,  to  suppose  something  new  to  commence  with  verse  51.  Not 
until  the  exhibition  of  the  result,  in  v.  50,  does  it  come  to  the  mind  of 
Paul  to  explain  himself  concerning  those  still  living  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  xXijQovofist]  does  not  stand  for  the  future,  which  is 
the  reading  in  C  D  F  G  Vulg.  al,  but  denotes  the  nature  of  the  case, 
cf.  V.  35.  The  Christological  expression  inherit  (6:  9,  10),  is  trans¬ 
ferred,  also,  by  means  of  the  parallelism,  to  dqj^aQa.  (state  of  imper¬ 
ishableness)  as  in  Matt.l9:  29  to  aioiv.  In  the  contrast  carried  out, 
in  vs.  21,  22,  45  seq.,  between  Adam,  mortal  and  communicating  im¬ 
mortality,  and  Christ,  risen  and  communicating  the  resurrection,  the 
element  of  sin,  by  which  death  has  come  into  the  world,  is  passed  over 
in  silence  and  not  considered  until  verse  56. 

Vs.  51 — 53.  Communication  concerning  the  destiny  of  those,  who 
will  be  still  living  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  Vs.  51, 52.  pvazi^Qiov'} 
cf.Ro.  11:25.  Ttdvtes  fisp  ov  xoifitj&ijoog.eO'a,  Jtdpzsg  de  dXXayijOo- 
pe&a]  This  common  reading  is  found  in  B  (without  pip)  D  *  *  E  all. 
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codd.  gr.  ap.  Hier.  all.,  in  Verss.  Chrys.  Thdrt.  all.,  and  is  rightly 
preferred  to  the  various  others,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  introduced 
on  dogmatic  grounds.  The  more  precise  meaning  w'ould  be  :  toe  shall 
all  indeed  not  die  (i.  e.  we  shall  be  living  till  the  second  coming  of 
Christ)  hut  shall  all  he  changed^  so  that  the  subject  of  both  verbs  would 
be  Paul,  and  all  those,  who  should  live  until  the  second  coming,  and 
dXXay.t  as  v.  52,  would  refer  only  to  those  then  living  (Mey.).  But 
it  would  have  been  an  absurd  prediction,  if  he  had  promised,  that  in 
the  time  before  the  second  coming,  no  one  of  the  Christians  would  die, 
cf.  11:  30.  6:  14.  Moreover,  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  it  is 
opposed  to  this  explanation,  that  is  not  used  instead  of  ndvregy 

as  in  V.52.  1  Thess.  4: 15, 17.  Hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
that  ndvisg  denotes  all  Christians,  and  dXXayria.  is  to  be  referred, 
not,  as  in  v.  52,  to  the  living,  but  also  at  the  same  time  to  the  dead, 
and  in  reference  to  the  latter,  is  to  be  taken  figuratively  in  the  sense  of 
iyEQdt.  uq)xtaQTOt,  v.  52.  Meaning :  we  shall  not  all  die,  hut  all  (some 
by  the  process  of  resurrection,  others  by  another)  he  changed.  In  or¬ 
der  not  to  be  obliged,  with  Chrys.  and  most  interpreters,  to  assume  a 
transposition  of  the  negation, ’  it  is  best,  with  Bllr.,  to  refer  even  the 
first  ndvteg  to  dXXay.  and  regard  the  gev  ov  xoifirjiX.  only  as  inserted : 
we  shall  all — not  die  indeed — hut  all  he  changed.  After  an  opinion  in 
Oec.,  Estius  explains  ov  xoigrj&.,  pressing  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
thus,  that  all  die  indeed,  but  do  not  sleep  in  death,  i.  e.  would  pass 
quickly  from  death  to  life,  iv  dtog^  x.  r.  X.J  belongs  to  dXXay. :  in 
a  twinlding  (drofiov,  individuuni,  small  point  of  time),  in  a  moment, 
iv  r.  icy.  6nX7t.'\  at  (Win.  p  461)  the  last  trumpet  (at  the  last  sound  of 
the  trumpet),  not  that  of  the  last  day  (Pelag.  Est.  FI.  Hdrch.  Bllr. 
Rck.  Mey.),  but  at  the  last  of  the  signals  which  will  then  be  given. 
But  the  apostle  does  not  mean  thereby  the  last  trumpet.  Rev.  11:  15 
(zivig,  Thphlct.  Wlf.  Olsh.  cf.  FI.),  which  does  not  by  any  means 'con¬ 
stitute  the  last  decisive  moment ;  and  also  not  the  last  of  the  seven 
sounds  of  the  trumpet,  during  which  the  resurrection  shall  take  place 
by  degrees,  according  to  R.  Akiba  in  his  Othioth.  f.  17. 3.  in  Eisenm. 
II.  929.  Wtst.  (the  iv  dtofxtp  is,  however,  against  this) ;  but  he  means 
the  last  of  the  signals,  during  which,  according  to  some  primitive  (not 
so  much  Matt.  24:  31  as  his  own,  resting  upon  an  dnondXvxpig  made 
to  him)  apocalyptical  representation,  the  events  included  in  the  *■  last 
things’  were  to  take  place.  (In  1  Thess.  4: 16,  several  sounds  of  the 
trumpet  are  not  indeed  expressly  mentioned,  but  iv  adXmyyi  &£ov  re- 

*  Which,  however,  could  find  an  explanation  and  apology  in  this,  that  Paul 
places  the  emphasis  on  nuvre^,  as  in  the  case  in  Num.  23:  13  :  TTuvra^  fxev  oh 
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fers  either  merely  to  the  second  coming,  as  the  first  act,  and  a  second 
and  several  signals  are  presupposed,  or  it  is  to  be  taken  collectively). 
The  conception  of  the  signals  of  the  trumpet  rests  ultimately  upon  the 
use  of  the  holy  trumpets  in  the  festivals  of  Divine  worship  among  the 
Jews,  and  is  the  figure  of  the  entrance  of  solemn  catastrophies,  pro¬ 
duced  from  above.  The  last  signal  of  all  cannot  be  meant,  if  here 
only  the  frst  resurrection  be  spoken  of,  which,  according  to  vs.  23, 
24,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  aaXmasi — uXXay."]  is  a  confirmatory  clause, 
which  is  not,  with  Grb.  and  Scho.,  to  be  inserted  in  brackets,  since  the 
construction  is  not  thereby  interrupted ;  but  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
the  following  second  confirmatory  clause,  v.  53,  refers  to  aXXay. 
aaXjiiaei]  Irapers.  cf.  Win.  §  39.  1.  xai]  and  then,  in  consequence  of 
that,  ^gsig  dXXay.Ji  Calov.  Est.  Strr.  (Opusc.  1.  76)  FI.  and  others, 
after  Chrys.  Thdrt.  Thphlct.  and  Oec.,  are  of  opinion,  that  Paul  does 
not  speak  of  himself,  but  of  those  who  should  then  be  living.  V.  53. 

j  according  to  the  principle,  v.  50.  ivdvaaad^ai^  put  on,  image  of 
close  union,  Lu.  24:  49.  Ko.  13: 14.  Eph.  4:  24.  Col.  3: 10,  especially 
also  of  the  resurrection-body,  2  Cor.  5:  3. 

Vs.  54 — 57.  The  apostle  dwells  in  triumphant  hope  upon  this  con¬ 
ception  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  lyrical  conclusion  to  the  whole  section,  like 
Ro.  8:  31  seq.  V.  54.  ysvtjasTai^  will  take  place,  “be  fulfilled,” 
nursno&ti  x.  r.  X.]  Is.  25: 8,  not  after  the  LXX.  {xatinisv  6  {^dvarog 
layyaag),  but  after  the  original  text,  and  indeed  with  this  deviation, 
that  s!ba,  Jehovah  destroys,  is  translated  passively,  and  ns5^/or  ever, 
by  sig  nxog  (as  LXX.  2  Sam.  2:  26  and  elsewhere)  to  victory  (so  that 
victory  is  the  result).  Schemoth  R.  XXX.  f.  131.  4.  XV.  f.  101.  3: 
in  —  diebus  ejus  (Messiae)  Deus  S.  B.  deglutiet  mortem  s.  d.  Els.  ’ 
XXV,  8  (Wtst.). 

Vs.  55,  56.  Thdrt.  Thphlct.  and  Oec.  seem  to  take  these  words  of 
Hos.  13: 14,  not  as  a  quotation,  but  as  borrowed,  and  as  an  expression 
of  the  triumphant  feeling  of  the  apostle,  as  also  Meyer  adopts  this 
view.  But  as  in  v.  56  a  Midrasch  (commentary)  follows,  and  as  the 
apostle  elsewhere  (Ro.  11: 8)  unites  various  passages,  it  seems  better  to 
regard  them  as  a  quotation.  Hosea  says :  Ijxw  "'fix ; 

LXX. :  nov  (=  cf.  v.  10 ;  others,  I  will  be)  7}  dtx/]  gov  (instead  of 
thy  plagues),  &uvatE,  nov  ro  xevtqov  gov  (instead  of  thy  diseases), 
abtj.  B  C  17.  all.  Verss.  Patr.  Lachm.  Tschdf  and  Rck.  have  here 
vlxog  first  and  xevtqov  last,  contrary  to  the  order  of  words  in  the  com¬ 
mon  text,  but  it  is  plainly  through  accommodation  to  the  LXX. 
Again,  B  D  E  F  G.  39.  all.  Verss.  Patr.  Lchm.  Tschdf.  Rck.  have 
&df>ure  instead  of  adri,  which,  as  a  deviation  from  the  LXX,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  original  (Mey.).  By  xsviqov  Paul  conceives  of  the  sting 
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of  a  scorpion  (Thphlct.  Grt.  Moy.),  i.  e.  a  destructive  weapon,  not  a 
goad  ( Schltz.  Bllr.)  ;  it  is  not  parallel  with  dvvufits  “  as  that  which 
calls  forth  the  expression  of  power :  sin  wakes  the  slumbering  power 
of  death,  and  again  the  law  that  of  sin”  (Olsh.),  for  tcsvtq.  t.  ^av.  is 
the  sting  with  which  death  kills,  not  by  which  its  power  is  awakened. 
According  to  the  familiar  expression  that  death  is  the  wages  of  sin 
(Ro.  6:  23),  the  latter  is  here  represented  as  the  destructive  weapon, 
which  death  employs ;  and,  that  the  strength  of  sin  lies  in  the  law, 
which  awakens  and  strengthens  it,  is  clear  from  Ro.  7;  7  seq. —  V.57. 
cf.  Ro.  7: 25.  didovri]  the  Present  denoting  the  certain  Future. 

TO  j’lxotf]  as  V.  54. 

V.  58.  Final  warning^  in  the  form  of  an  inference  (wore,  cf.  11: 33. 
14:  39),  not  from  t(p  diifovu  x.  r.  X.  (Mey.)  but  from  the  whole 
previous  instruction.  idQaioi — a|wcr.]^rw,  immovable^  namely  in  faith, 
cf.  Col.l:  23,  and  indeed  here  in  reference  to  the  doubts  which  have  been 
considered.  Bez.  and  Mey. :  the  readers  are  conceived  of  as  ethical 
athletes;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  combat.  But  as  faith  must  be 
active,  and  moral  action  suffers  by  doubts,  it  is  added :  nf.QioG.  x.  r.  1.] 
distinguishing  yourselves  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  This  is  not :  the 
work  which  Christ  has  performed,  the  Oliristian  plan  of  salvation,  cf. 
16:  10.  Phil.  2:  30  (Mey.),  or  the  spread  of  Christianity  (Olsh.),  but 
practical  Chri.^tianity,  cf.  Jno.  6:  28,  29.  ra  €(>ya,  to  eqyov  t.  S'eov. 
The  work  befonging  to  Christ  or  that  commanded  by  him  (cf.  Matth.  . 
6:  33)  is  indeed  for  the  apostle,  the  furtherance  of  the  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  (16:  10),  but  for  all  Christians  the 
work  of  love  (xonos).  ft^drsi,*]  introduces  the  motive,  not  for  fol- 
*  lowing  the  whole  warning  (Mey.),  but  for  the  TtEQiaavsiv  x.  t.  X,  and 
this  eidivai  is  the  conviction  of  the  resurrection,  fortified  again  by  the 
defence  of  the  apostle,  in  which  there  lies  a  reward  (v.  32),  of  which 
xevog,  without  fruit,  forms  the  contrast,  iv  xi/^/qj]  belongs,  to  be  sure, 
not  to  d  xon.  Vfi.  (Thphlct.  1  Oec.  1.  Hdrch.),  but  also  not  to  ovx — 
xevog  alone  (Thphlct.  2.  Oec.  2.  Mey.),  but  to  the  whole  clause,  cf.  9, 

1. — Also  in  the  character  of  this  warning  lies  an  argument  against  the 
reading  v.  49,  and  the  turn  of  warning  thereby  introduced. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

OF  THE  NATURAL  PROOFS  OF  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE 

SOUL. 

By  George  I.  Cbacc,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Brown  University. 

Having  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  offered  some  thoughts 
upon  the  constitution  of  spiritual  beings,  as  exemplified  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  our  globe,  in  accordance  with  a  purpose  there  intimated,  we 
proceed  now  to  consider  the  question,  in  which  above  all  others,  such 
beings  are  interested ;  viz.  that  of  their  continued  existence,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  corporeal  frames  with  which,  in  the  present  state, 
they  are  so  intimately  connected.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry, 
our  attention  will  be  directed  more  especially  to  the  spiritual  nature  or 
soul  of  man,  as  it  is  that,  whose  destinies  more  immediately  concern  us. 
However  gratifying  to  our  curiosity  it  might  be,  to  know  what  becomes 
of  the  more  humble  endowment  of  spirit,  allotted  to  each  one  of  the 
lower  animals,  on  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  such  knowledge,  it  is 
probable,  would  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  human  interests,  and  con¬ 
sequently  be  of  comparatively  little  value. 

“  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ?”  has  been  the  great  question 
and  too  often  the  despairing  question,  of  the  innumerable  multitudes 
of  our  race,  from  the  time  when  the  first  human  being  looked  abroad 
over  the  earth,  down  to  the  present  hour.  Priests  have  taught  the  * 
doctrine  of  a  future  life ;  poets  have  sung  of  it,  and  philosophers  have 
labored  to  demonstrate  it ;  but  still  as  each  new  generation  has  arisen 
upon  that  which  preceded  it,  the  question  has  been  again  and  again 
repeated,  with  the  same  eager  interest,  and  the  same  uncertain  and 
unsatisfying  results.  The  earliest  regular  treatise,  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  on  this  subject,  is  the  Phaedo  of  Plato.  It  was  written 
about  four  hundred  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  although  composed  by 
Plato,  is  supposed  to  embody  the  arguments  of  Socrates,  his  master, 
whom  he  makes  the  principal  of  the  interlocutors.  It  is  a  highly 
elaborate  production,  uniting  to  a  clearness  and  vigor  of  thought  rarely 
equalled,  the  most  finished  graces  of  diction.  Cicero,  who  was  a 
profound  admirer  of  Plato,  makes  one  of  the  characters,  in  his  Tuscu- 
lan  Questions  (1. 1 1 , 24),  referring  to  this  work,  say :  “  evolve  diligenter 
c jus  eum  librum,  qui  est  de  animo ;  amplius  quod  desideres,  nihil  erit.” 
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The  composition  is  dramatic  in  its  character,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
the  prison  of  Socrates,  where,  condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock  for 
having  corrupted,  as  it  was  said,  the  Athenian  jouth  by  his  philosophy 
_ more  especially  by  teaching  them  disrespect  for  the  ancient  divini¬ 
ties  of  their  country,  and  persuading  them  to  substitute  new  ones — 
he  is  waiting  the  return  of  the  sacred  galley,  for  the  execution  of  his 
sentence.  Under  these  afflictive  circumstances,  his  friends  and  disci¬ 
ples  gather  around  him  to  express  their  grief  and  their  sympathy,  and 
to  offer  whatever  of  consolation  his  situation  may  admit.  To  their 
surprise  they  find  him  calm  and  cheerful,  exhibiting,  in  his  manner 
and  conversation,  the  same  undisturbed  serenity  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  so  much  to  admire  in  him,  under  the  ordinary  trials  and 
vicissitudes  of  life.  Instead  of  administering  the  aid  and  consolations 
which  they  have  come  to  ofler,  they  are  soon  seated  in  the  attitude  of 
disciples,  drinking  in,  as  usual,  the  lessons  of  wisdom  that  proceed 
from  the  lips  of  their  great  teacher.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day, 
after  the  approach  of  the  sacred  vessel  returning  from  Delos  had  been 
announced,  perceiving  that  his  bravery  and  firmness  were  still  un¬ 
shaken,  they  beg  to  be  informed  by  what  considerations  he  is  able  to 
maintain  this  equanimity,  this  lofty  elevation  of  soul,  so  superior  to 
the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  In  reply,  he  assures 
them,  that  his  suppoit  comes  from  the  belief  that,  on  departing  this 
life,  he  shall  enter  upon  a  far  higher  and  more  glorious  existence— 
a  belief  which  not  only  takes  away  all  dread  and  fear  of  death,  but 
awakens  within  him  the  liveliest  desire  to  lay  aside  the  encumbrance 
of  the  body,  and  commence  that  endless  progress  in  virtue  and  know¬ 
ledge,  for  which  he  thought  the  soul  was  destined.  Again,  they  desire 
to  know  the  grounds  of  this  belief,  which  is  so  consolatory  to  him, 
and  which,  if  well  founded,  would  not  only  enable  them  to  meet  death 
with  like  equanimity,  but  also  serve  to  mitigate  their  grief  under  the 
irreparable  loss  they  were  about  to  sustain  in  his  removal  from  them. 
He  then  proceeds  to  unfold,  in  a  series  of  familiar  discourses,  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  inspired  his  own  mind  with  the  delightful  hope  of  immor¬ 
tality,  and  which,  if  duly  considered,  he  thought  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  a  similar  hope  in  theirs.  He  argues  the  great  truth, 

1.  From  the  capacity  and  desire  of  the  soul  for  knowledge  beyond 
what,  in  the  present  life,  is  attainable.  All  our  knowledge  in  this  life 
is  phenomenal.  Of  things,  we  know  nothing,  and  can  know  nothing. 
We  may  note  the  changes  which  take  place  within  ns.  We  may  ob¬ 
serve  the  events  which  are  occurring  around  us.  We  may  learn  the 
order  of  these  changes  and  these  events.  We  may  ascertain  their 
conditions,  their  relations,  their  connections.  We  may  resolve  the 
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particular  into  the  general,  and  from  the  general  we  may  deduce  the 
particular.  But  we  cannot  trace  the  phenomena  back  to  the  causes  in 
which  they  originate,  the  essences  from  which  they  are  evolved. 
Now  the  human  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  this  merely  relative  and  fi¬ 
nite  knowledge.  It  seeks  for  something  higher  and  nobler.  It  aspires 
to  grasp  the  absolute  and  the  infinite,  to  comprehend  things  in  their 
essence  as  well  as  their  attributes,  to  know  events  in  their  causes  as 
well  as  in  their  connections  and  their  order ;  in  a  word,  to  penetrate 
into  the  depths  of  being,  and  there,  beneath  the  ever- varying  appear¬ 
ances,  to  recognise  and  apprehend  the  unchanging  realities  upon  which 
they  depend.  This,  however,  it  can  never  do,  so  long  as  it  remains 
shut  in  on  all  sides  by  the  body,  with  no  other  inlets  to  knowledge 
than  consciousness  and  the  five  senses. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  acquisition  of  those  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  lie  within  the  reach  of  our  present  faculties,  we  meet  with  va¬ 
rious  impediments  and  hindrances,  arising  from  our  connection  with 
the  body.  A  large  part  of  our  time  and  strength  is  necessarily  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  provision  for  its  constantly  returning  wants,  so  that 
we  have  but  little  of  either  left  for  the  labors  of  investigation.  Its 
weaknesses,  diseases,  and  infirmities  also  frequently  disqualify  us  for 
that  high  intellectual  effort  which  is  necessary  for  the  discovery  and 
apprehension  of  truth.  Moreover,  the  various  passions  and  desires 
growing  out  of  our  corporeal  natures,  exert  such  an  influence  upon  the 
mind,  so  blind  its  perceptions,  distort  its  views,  and  bias  its  judgments, 
that  we  can  rarely  place  full  confidence  in  its  most  cautious  decisions. 

But  if  the  soul  was  made  for  knowledge,  as  its  desires  and  capaci¬ 
ties  plainly  indicate,  and  if  in  this  life,  owing  to  the  restraints,  impedi¬ 
ments  and  hindrances  of  the  body,  it  is  unable  to  arrive  at  ity  then  it 
must  be  destined  to  survive  the  body,  and  to  have  another  and  higher 
life,  in  which  it  shall  be  freed  from  the  clogs  and  connections  at  pre¬ 
sent  encumbering  it. 

2.  From  the  law  of  contraries.  These,  in  nature,  mutually  termi¬ 
nate  in  and  produce  one  another.  Sleep  begets  vigilance,  and  vigil¬ 
ance  sleep.  Rest  prepares  for  labor,  and  labor  for  rest.  Growth 
leads  to  decay,  and  decay  to  new  growth.  Beauty  springs  from  ugli¬ 
ness,  and  ugliness  from  beauty.  Right  grows  out  of  wrong,  and  wrong 
out  of  right.  Heat  terminates  in  cold,  and  cold  in  heat ;  light  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  darkness  in  light ;  unity  in  plurality,  and  plurality  in  unity; 
simplicity  in  comp  lexity,  and  complexity  in  simplicity ;  strength  in 
weakness,  and  weakness  in  strength ;  health  in  sickness,  and  sickness 
in  health.  In  like  manner  life,  leading  to  and  terminating  in  death, 
death  must,  in  turn,  lead  to  and  terminate  in  life.  But  this  new  life 
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cannot  come  from  the  body  that  decays  and  is  soon  wholly  resolved 
into  the  elements  from  which  it  was  formed.  It  must  come,  then,  from 
the  soul;  and  the  soul  must  therefore  survive  death,  must  be  immortal. 

3.  From  the  reminiscences  of  a  previous  existence,  which  the  soul 
brings  with  it,  into  the  present  life.  Every  one  is  conscious  of  many 
ideas  which  he  has  not  received  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
which  be  has  not  arrived  at  by  any  process  of  the  imagination  or  the 
reason,  which  he  has  not  acquired  in  any  manner  whatever,  but  which 
are  immediately  and  spontaneously  suggested  by  the  mind  itself. 
Such  are  our  notions  of  the  relations  of  number  and  quantity,  which, 
expressed  in  language,  we  call  axioms.  Such  are  our  conceptions  of 
the  necessary  relations  existing  between  matter  and  space,  property 
and  substance,  cause  and  effect,  God  and  the  universe.  Such  are  our 
apprehensions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  ought  and  ought  not,  of  truth 
and  justice  and  duty.  These  and  many  other  similar  ideas,  suggested 
directly  by  the  reason,  and  not  derived  through  the  senses,  were  be> 
lieved,  by  Plato,  to  be  the  reminiscences  of  a  former  life — parts  of 
that  knowledge  which  the  soul  bad  acquired  previous  to  its  entering 
the  body,  but  of  which  it  retained,  after  that  event,  only  certain  dim 
and  shadowy  recollections.  Indeed,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
great  philosopher,  that  process  by  which  the  mind  arrives  at  the  truths 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  or  by  which  it,  in  any  instance,  enlarges 
and  perfects  its  own  knowledge,  is  only  the  recalling  of  forgotten  ideas 
— the  recovering  of  what  it  once  possessed,  but  has  since  lost  through 
its  connection  with  the  body.  Now  these  forgotten  truths,  which  the 
mind  thus  brings  with  it  into  the  present  life,  show  that  it  must  have 
had  an  existence  previous  to  the  commencement  of  that  life,  and  afford 
ground  for  the  presumption  that  it  will  also  continue  to  exist  after  that 
life  shall  have  ended. 

4.  From  the  simple  and  indivisible  nature  of  the  soul.  It  is  only 
things  compounded,  gross  and  palpable,  things  which  address  the 
senses,  which  can  be  seen  and  felt  and  handled,  that  undergo  dissolu- 
tion.  Of  this  kind  are  the  different  bodies  formed  of  matter.  They 
are  continually  changing.  They  do  not  remain  the  same,  either  in 
form  or  substance,  for  any  two  successive  moments.  The  particles  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  in  constant  motion — passing  continually 
from  one  body  to  another,  without  being  permanently  connected  with 
any — entering,  each  moment,  into  new  combinations,  which  are  no 
sooner  formed  than  laid  aside  for  others,  destined  in  turn  to  give  place 
to  still  others.  Whatever  has  such  a  nature,  whatever  is  composed 
of  such  elements,  must  necessarily  be  mutable,  must  necessarily  un> 
dergo  change,  decay,  dissolution.  But  that,  on  the  contrary,  which  ts 
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immaterial  and  indivisible,  which  cannot  be  seen  or  felt  or  handled, 
which  does  not  address  any  of  the  senses,  and  which  makes  itself 
known  only  to  the  reason,  that  must  be  unchangeable,  indissoluble, 
eternal.  Such  are  truth,  and  goodness,  and  beauty.  Such  are  dura* 
tion,  extension,  and  number.  And  such,  too,  is  the  soul,  which  is 
alone  capable  of  apprehending  these  ideas,  and  which,  like  them,  must 
be  always  the  same — incapable  of  change,  exempt  from  all  liability  to 
decay,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dissolution,  immaterial,  immutable,  im¬ 
mortal. 

5.  From  the  essential  vitality  of  the  soul.  The  body  is,  by  itself, 
dead.  It  derives  all  its  life,  all  its  activity,  all  its  sensibility,  from  the 
spirit  which  pervades  and  animates  it.  When  this  is  withdrawn,  the 
vital  phenomena  immediately  cease  to  be  manifested,  and  the  body, 
like  any  other  portion  of  matter,  yielding  to  the  power  of  the  elements, 
is  soon  resolved  into  its  original  atoms.  The  case  is  analogous  to  that 
of  temperature,  which  is  not  an  essential  property  of  bodies,  but  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  heat  or  caloric  diffused  through  them.  When  this 
escapes,  they  lose  all  their  warmth,  and  are  no  longer  capable  of  awak¬ 
ening  any  of  the  sensations  dependent  upon  that  quality.  But  although 
the  bodies  have  become  thus  changed  from  the  escape  of  the  heat 
which  pervaded  them,  this  latter  principle  remains  unaltered.  It  is 
still  heat,  and,  as  such,  retains  all  its  calorific  properties.  Nor  can  it, 
by  any  possibility,  lose  these  properties.  They  are  inherent.  They 
belong  to  it  essentially,  and  must  therefore  continue  to  belong  to  it  un¬ 
til  changed  in  its  nature  by  the  same  power  that  created  it.  Were  ca¬ 
loric  to  become  cold,  from  that  moment  it  would  cease  to  be  caloric. 
So  is  it  with  the  soul.  Possessing  a  living  nature,  being  itself  life  and 
the  source  of  life  to  the  body,  it  cannot  die.  As  material  substances 
become  cold  from  the  loss  of  caloric,  so  the  body  dies  from  the  loss  of 
the  spirit.  But  the  spirit  still  lives  and  must  continue  to  live  so  long 
as  it  may  please  God  to  preserve  it  in  being.  Dependent  for  its  liv¬ 
ing  powers  on  no  outward  causes,  it  can  lose  them  from  no  outward 
changes.  It  can  lose  them  only  by  losing  its  existence. 

“  Vital  in  all  its  parts, 

It  can  but  by  annihilating  die.” 

Such  are  the  reasonings  by  which  Socrate.s,  the  wisest  of  uninspired 
mortals,  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  own  age  and  the  admiration  of  all 
succeeding  time,  in  the  absence  of  that  brighter  and  purer  light  which 
Christianity  sheds  upon  the  destinies  of  the  race,  lifted  up  his  own  faith 
adti  that  of  his  disciples  to  the  sublime  truth  of  the  soul’s  immortality. 
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Though  not  amounting,  in  his  own  estimation,  to  an  absolute  proof  of 
the  doctrine,  he  thought  them  sufficient,  not  only  to  deprive  death  of  all 
its  terrors,  but  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man,  when  approach¬ 
ing  that  event,  the  calm  and  cheerful  hope  of  a  better  life.  Such  did 
he,  at  that  moment,  look  forward  to.  He  trusted  that  he  was  about  to 
exchange  the  society  of  mortals  for  that  of  the  gods,  and  that  the  mys¬ 
teries  pertaining  to  his  own  being  and  the  being  of  the  universe  around 
him,  which  in  this  life  he  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  penetrate,  would 
thenceforward  be  laid  open  to  him.  He  also  thought  these  arguments 
were  sufficient  to  impose  upon  every  one  the  duty  of  cultivating  his 
own  spiritual  nature,  and  preparing  his  soul,  by  the  adornment  of 
every  virtue,  for  the  more  glorious  existence  awaiting  it.  In  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  this,  what  was  intended  by  the  gods  as  the  most  precious  of 
all  their  boons,  might  prove  to  be,  in  fact,  far  from  a  blessing. 

In  reviewing  the  reasons  which  are  thus  presented  as  tffe  ground  of 
belief  in  a  future  life,  it  should  be  remembered  that  since  the  time  of 
Socrates  great  advances  have  been  made  in  knowledge  of  the  real  and 
actual  in  every  department*  of  nature.  At  that  epoch  there  were  able 
matbemalicians,  acute  dialecticians,  subtle  metaphysicians,  but  there 
were  none  who  had  any  just  ideas  of  things  really  existing— of  the 
properties  of  matter,  of  the  constitution  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies, 
of  the  form,  structure,  and  physical  arrangements  of  our  world,  or  of 
the  magnitudes,  distances,  and  motions  of  the  innumerable  other  worlds 
with  which  ours  is  more  or  less  intimately  connected,  'in  respect  to 
all  these  branches  of  positive  knowledge,  the  philosophers  of  that  day 
were  mere  children.  They  had  not  yet  entered  the  true  path  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Of  the  real  character  of  the  things  by  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  they  were  almost  to¬ 
tally  ignorant.  It  is  only  by  recollecting  this  general  fact,  that  we  are 
able  to  account  for  the  strange  confounding  of  mere  attributes,  and  ab¬ 
stract  conceptions  even,  with  actual  existences,  which  we  so  frequently 
observe  in  their  reasonings.  Could  they  have  brought  their  ideas  to 
the  simple  but  sure  test  of  experiment,  as  we  are  now  able  to  bring  so 
large  a  portion  of  ours,  they  would  not  have  suffered  these  blemishes 
to  mar  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  their  pi'ocesses.  TVe  may  add, 
that  in  presenting  the  above  arguments,  we  have  endeavored  to  give 
each  with  whatever  additional  clearness  or  force  it  may  have  gained 
from  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  present  more  advanced  state  of 
the  sciences.  Justice,  not  less  to  the  author  than  to  the  argument,  re¬ 
quired  that  we  should  do  this. 

The  first  and  by  far  the  most  important  consideration  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  soul’s  immortality,  is  its  inextinguishable  desire  and  un- 
5* 
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bounded  capacity  for  knowledge.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  who  does 
not,  at  times,  feel  that  this  fact  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  belief  ia 
the  doctrine.  When  he  considers  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  knowledge,  and  the  vast  unknown  by  which  he  is  everywhere 
surrounded,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  nature,  origin,  and  destinies  of 
his  being,  when  he  contemplates  the  wonderful  displays  of  power,  wis¬ 
dom,  and  goodness  that  are  seen  in  every  part  of  the  material  universe, 
and  thinks  of  the  greatness  of  that  almighty  Being  of  whose  glorious 
peifections  these  visible  and  tangible  forms  are  but  the  hidings,  when 
the  desire  to  look  into  the  impenetrable  mysteries  which  lie  above, 
beneath,  and  around  him,  has  acquired  all  the  strength  of  a  passion, 
so  that  he  would  fain  give  up  his  present  existence  and  close  his  eyes 
forever  upon  all  material  things  for  one  glance  into  the  spirit- world, 
then  he  feels  the  full  force  of  the  argument;  then  the  hope  of  immor¬ 
tality,  for  a  time,  burns  brightly  within  him ;  for  he  thinks  it  impossible 
that  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being  should  have  endowed  his  soul 
with  capacities  for  no  object,  and  awakened  within  it  desires  never  to 
be  satisfied.  When,  however,  other  subjects  have,  at  length,  engaged 
his  attention,  and  this  exaltation  of  intellect  and  feeling  h&s  passed 
away,  he  finds  the  strength  of  his  convictions  materially  abated ;  and 
when,  further,  he  considers  how  many  of  the  powers  and  faculties 
connected  with  his  bodily  organization  and  designed  to  fit  him  for  the 
duties  of  his  present  existence,  are  never  fully  employed,  and  how  few 
of  the  hopes*  and  expectations  that  are  continually  arising  in  this 
life  are  ever  realized,  he  comes  finally  to  doubt  whether  the  argument 
should  be  regarded  as  having  any  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

But  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  determining  the  precise 
we^ht  due  to  the  consideration  of  the  soul’s  unlimited  desires  and  ca¬ 
pabilities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  justly  entitled  to  a  place 
among  the  proofs  of  a  future  life.  Its  proper  place,  however,  we  think 
is  only  a  subordinate  one.  It  should  be  employed  as  a  corroborative, 
and  not  as  a  leading  proof.  Taken  by  itself,  it  has  little  or  no  weighL 
Every  power  of  the  human  mind  finds,  in  this  life,  the  necessary  ob¬ 
jects  and  scope  for  its  full  exercise ;  and  although  Grod  h<  'ds  himself 
responsible  for  the  truth  of  our  rational  and  our  moral  ^  erceptions,, 
he  has  in  no  manner  guaranteed  to  us  the  gratification  of  our  desires, 
especially  when  directed  to  objects  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties. 
Viewed  as  an  independent  argument,  moreover,  its  force  is  greatly 
weakened,  if  not  wholly  destroyed,  by  the  consideration  that  were  the 
same  reasoning  to  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  expectations  of 
this  life,  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  false  conclusions  ;  for  here,  as  all 
must  admit,  what  we  really  do,  is  very  far  from  being  in  proportion. to 
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our  ability ;  and  what  we  actually  attain  is  still  further  from  equalling 
our  desires.  But  if  the  probability  of  a  future  life  of  progress  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  virtue,  can  be  established  on  other  grounds,  then  the  natural 
qualifications  of  the  soul  for  such  progress,  not  only  remove  all  inherent 
objections  which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  against  the  doctrine,  but  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  important  corroborative  proof.  In  this  humbler  ca¬ 
pacity  of  mere  subsidiary  evidence,  we  shall  find  occasion  for  making 
use  of  the  argument  in  a  more  advanced  part  of  our  essay. 

The  second  argument,  derived  from  the  law  of  contraries,  so  obvi¬ 
ously  rests  upon  an  imaginary  basis,  that  it  scarcely  requires  notice. 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  such  law  as  the  one  supposed.  It  does  not  hold, 
even  of  the  few  cases  adduced  to  illustrate  it,  although  differing  essen¬ 
tially  from  that  to  which  it  is  applied.  Sleep  does  not  always  l^get 
vigilance,  or  vigilance  sleep.  Strength  does  not  always  end  in  weak¬ 
ness,  or  weakness  in  strength.  Beauty  does  not  always  terminate  in 
ugliness,  or  ugliness  in  beauty.  Right  does  not  spring  from  wrong,  or 
wrong  grow  out  of  right.  Within  the  earth’s  shadow,  darkness  never 
changes  into  light.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  solar  beam,  cold  never 
gives  place  to  heat.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  examples  such 
as  these  should  have  seemed  to  afford  proof  of  a  future  life ;  and  yet 
we  find  the  argument  pressed  with  an  earnestness  which  could  only 
arise  from  a  conviction  of  its  importance. 

The  third  argument,  drawn  from  the  reminiscences  of  a  previous 
existence,  which  the  soul  brings  with  it  into  the  present  life,  rests,  like 
the  preceding  one,  upon  a  foundation  purely  imaginary.  As  presented 
bythe  author,  it  owes  all  its  plausibility  to  an  ingenious  confounding  o£ 
the  suggestions  of  reason  with  those  of  memory,  which,  though  arising 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  are  nevertheless,  in  their  nature  and 
origin,  essentially  different.  This  mode  of  arguing  the  probability  of 
a  future  life  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  doctrine  of  metem¬ 
psychosis,  which  Plato  received  from  the  Pythagoreans,  and  which 
was  brought  by  them  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Believing  that  every 
human  soul  had  occupied,  in  succession,  many  different  bodies  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  its  present  life,  he  would  naturally  seek  for 
the  evidences  of  this  in  impressions,  which  might  be  left  upon  the 
memory ;  and  what  so  easy  to  be  mistaken  for  such  impressions,  by 
one  looking  for  them,  as  those  subtle  ideas  which  spring  immediately 
from  our  rational  natures — of  which  we  find  ourselves  already  in  pos¬ 
session,  but  which  we  cannot  trace  to  any  outward  source.  Detached 
from  its  connection  with  the  Egyptian  doctrine,  and  adorned  by  the 
imagery  and  clothed  in  the  language  of  poetry,  the  original  idea  of  the 
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Grecian  philosopher  has  furnished  the  basis  for  one  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  conceptions  to  be  found  in  modern  verse. 

“  Oar  birth  is  bat  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting ; 

The  soal  that  rises  with  as,  oar  life’s  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  afar ; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfalness, 

And  not  in  atter  nakedness, 

Bat  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home.” 

The  fourth  reason  assigned  for  believing  in  the  continued  existence 
of  the  soul  after  death,  is  its  indivisibility.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  ground  of  argument  with  nearly  all  those  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject.  Cicero  adopts  it,  and  bishop  Butler,  in  his  profound 
treatise  on  the  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Course  of  Nature,  makes  use  of  it.  And  yet  we  think  it 
quite  as  difficult,  nay,  far  more  difficult  of  proof,  than  the  conclusion 
which  they  have  drawn  from  it  We  believe,  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  show  in  a  former  Article,  that  all  analogy  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
the  unity  or  simplicity  of  the  soul,  while  we  think  there  are  many  and 
important  facts  which  clearly  and  unequivocally  point  to  its  continued 
existence  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Plato  endeavors  to  make 
good  his  premises  by  removing  the  soul  from  the  class  of  things  to  that 
of  mere  abstract  conceptions,  such  as  the  ideas  of  truth,  beauty,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  equality,  which,  having  no  real  existence,  are  incapable  of 
undergoing  change.  Bishop  Butler  seeks  to  do  the  same  by  an  argu¬ 
ment  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  first  proposed,  we 
believe,  by  Dr.  Clark,  and  about  as  conclusive  as  another  remark¬ 
able  argument  of  that  distinguished  metaphysician  and  divine,  in  which 
he  proves  the  existence  and  attributes  of  Deity  from  the  necessary  ideas 
of  infinite  duration  and  space.  Cicero  does  not  attempt  to  prove  the 
simplicity  of  the  living  agent,  but  affirms  it  to  be  a  truth  so  clear  that, 
nisi  plane  in  physicis  plumbei  sumus,”  we  cannot  doubt  it. 

But,  even  admitting  the  premises  upon  which  this  argument  rests, 
the  conclusion  by  no  means  follows.  Were  the  oneness  and  indivisi¬ 
bility  of  the  human  soul  to  be  demonstrated,  that  fact  alone  would  not 
prove  its  immortality.  It  would  indeed  be  incapable,  on  such  a  suppo¬ 
sition,  of  undergoing  dissolution ;  but  what,  we  ask,  even  in  that  case, 
should  prevent  its  annihilation  ?  Having  accomplished  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  created,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  body,  why 
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should  it  be  continued  in  exi:ilence  after  the  destruction  of  that 
body? 

The  fifth  and  last  consideration  urged  in  proof  of  a  future  life,  viz. 
that  of  the  essential  and  necessary  vitality  of  the  soul,  viewed  merely 
as  an  explanation  or  illustration,  is  both  striking  and  beautiful.  As  an 
argument,  however,  it  has  no  weight.  It  in  fact  begs  the  entire  ques¬ 
tion.  To  say  that  the  soul  is  essentially  vital,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
say  that  it  cannot  die ;  and  nothing  beyond  this  can  be  intended  even 
by  those  who  affirm  its  immortality  in  the  strongest  sense  which  that 
word  can  express.  Nay,  most  persons  would  be  satisfied  with  much  less 
than  this ;  their  ideas  of  the  nature  and  destinies  of  the  human  soul 
only  requiring  that  its  existence  should  be  continued  through  the  will 
and  power  of  God,  and  not  from  any  absolute  and  inherent  necessity 
growing  out  of  its  constitution.  The  argument  of  the  great  master, 
rendered  into  the  syllogism  of  his  illustrious  disciple,  stands  thus : 
whatever  is  inherently  and  essentially  vital  cannot  die ;  the  soul  is  in¬ 
herently  and  essentially  vital;  therefore  the  soul  cannot  die.  The 
major  premise,  though  in  form  regular,  is  in  reality  defective.  It  does 
not  express  the  result  of  any  inductive  proces.s,  nor  does  it  affirm  either 
an  intuitive  or  demonstrative  truth.  It  is  simply  an  identical  proposi¬ 
tion,  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  made  the  ground  of  any  legitimate  de¬ 
duction.  The  minor  premise,  however,  contains  within  itself  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  argument,  and  would,  alone,  be  sufficient  to  justify 
the  conclusion,  could  its  truth  be,  in  any  manner,  demonstrated.  But 
unfortunately  this,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  impossitde. 
The  supposed  analogy  between  the  soul  and  heat,  or  between  the  soul 
and  any  other  principle  or  agent  with  which  we  are  acqufunted,  is 
altogether  too  remote  and  shadowy  to  be  of  any  avail  towards  such  a 
demonstration. 

From  the  foregoing  examination  it  appears  that  of  all  the  arguments 
made  use  of  in  the  Phaedo  of  Plato  for  establishing  the  probability  of 
a  future  life,  only  one  can  be>  regarded  as  having  any  real  bearing  up¬ 
on  the  subject ;  and  even  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  fitted,  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  to  be  employed  rather  in  corroboration  of  other  and  stronger  evi¬ 
dence,  than  as  a  separate  and  independent  proof.  Taken  by  itself,  it 
must  be  admitted  to  have  but  little  weight  How  then,  we  may  ask, 
did  these  arguments  produce  so  much  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Socntr 
tes?  How  were  they  able  to  inspire  in  him  so  strong  a  conviction,  so 
lively  a  hope  of  immortality  ?  In  seeking  for  an  answer  to  this  que^ 
tion,  it  should  be  remembered  that  several  of  the  considerations  ad¬ 
duced,  although  they  have  no  importance  in  our  eyes,  bad  much  in  his. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  numerous  class  of  ideas  which  we  find  in 
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the  mind,  but  cannot  trace  to  an  origin  in  the  senses.  These,  to  us, 
prove  nothing.  They  are  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  the  mind  it* 
self.  To  him,  however,  they  proved  much.  They  were  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  a  former  life.  They  furnished  incontestible  evidence  that  the 
soul  had  somewhere  had  an  existence  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  its  present  life  ;  and  why  should  it  not  continue  to  exist  after  the 
termination  of  that  life  ?  The  second  and  fourth  arguments,  also,  de¬ 
rived  {dausibility  at  least,  if  not  weight,  from  that  doctrine  of  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  philosophy  which  resolved  all  essences  into  certain  mathematical 
types  and  forms,  and  thus  led  to  the  confounding*  as  we  have  seen  in 
these  arguments,  of  real  existences  with  mere  abstract  ideas  and  con¬ 
ceptions. 

Fora  full  solution  of  the  problem,  however,  we  think  it  is  necessary 
to  look  further  than  this.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  hope  of  a  future 
life,  in  the  mind  of  either  Plato  or  Socrates,  in  reality  sprang  from  the 
considerations  with  which,  in  the  Phaedo,  we  find  it  connected.  We 
believe  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  intuitions  of  their 
moral  natures,  coupled  with  that  instinctive  desire  of  immortality, 
which  may  indeed  be  weakened  by  a  life  of  sensuality,  or  even  extin¬ 
guished  altogether  by  the  consciousness  of  ill  desert  and  the  dread  of 
apprehended  punishment,  but  which  is  always  strong  in  the  minds  of 
great  and  good  men.  Springing  from  this  source,  the  faith  grew  up 
within  them,  nourished  and  strengthened  continually  by  high  aspira¬ 
tions,  by  pure  thoughts,  and  by  noble  deeds,  until  at  length  it  acquired 
the  fixed  and  permanent  character  of  an  original  principle  of  belief. 
For  what  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  regard  as  true,  becomes 
to  us  as  real  and  seems  as  natural  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  visible  con¬ 
stitution  of  nature.  Indeed,  the  word  natural,  as  applied  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  external  world,  has  quite  as  much  reference  to  our  habits 
of  conception  as  to  anything  in  the  phenomena  themselves.  Had  they 
been  different,  or  had  the  order  of  their  succession  been  different,  they 
would  have  seemed  to  us  as  natural  as  they  do  now.  These  argu¬ 
ments,  therefore,  of  Plato  and  Socrates  were  not,  as  we  think,  the 
real  ground  of  their  faith,  but  only  reasons  invented  by  them  for  jus¬ 
tifying  a  belief  which  they  found  already  existing,  and  which  they 
desired  to  support  and  strengthen. 

In  following  the  history  of  this  question,  the  treatise  which  next  at¬ 
tracts  our  attention  is  that  of  Cicero,  “  the  best  or  second  orator  that 
to  the  memory  of  man  is  known.”  It  was  written  between  three  and 
four  centuries  after  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  and  only  about  fifty  years 
previous  to  the  appearance  in  our  world  of  Him  who,  by  a  divine  reve¬ 
lation,  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  It  is  not  an  original  work. 
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nor  does  it  claim  to  be  regarded  as  such,  but  only  a  translation  into  the 
Latin  tongue,  of  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  philosophy,  perfected  and 
adorned,  according  to  the  invariable  habit  of  the  Romans,  as  Cicero 
informs  us,  of  improving  whatever  they  adopted  from  the  Greeks. 
The  argument  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Phaedo.  One 
or  two  considerations,  which  the  more  advanced  knowledge  of  his  times 
had  shown  to  be  without  weight,  are  omitted,  and  others  are  introduced 
to  supply  their  place.  The  several  topics  are  also  disposed  with  greater 
rhetorical  skill,  and  are,  moreover, copiously  illustrated  by  passages  from 
Statius,  Ennius,  and  others  of  his  favorite  poets.  The  argument  is  thus 
addressed  to  the  imagination  and  the  taste  as  well  as  the  understand¬ 
ing,  and  the  reader  is  lured  onward  not  more  by  the  interest  of  the 
theme  than  by  the  graceful  and  attractive  manner  in  which  it  is  treated. 
The  work  presents  a  fine  example  of  that  copiousness  of  illustration 
and  elegance  of  diction  which,  according  to  the  Roman  orator,  is  the 
chief  end  of  all  philosophy.  “  Hanc  enim  perfectam  philosophiam 
semper  judicavi,  quae  de  maximisquaestionibus  copiose  posset  ornate- 
que  dicere.”  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  less 
of  that  straightforward  earnestness,  and  of  that  charming  simplicity, 
which  are  so  attractive  in  the  original  production. 

The  only  argument  of  any  importance  added  to  those  of  the  Phaedo, 
is  that  derived  from  the  universal  prevalence  of  a  belief  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  especially  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  who,  liv¬ 
ing  nearer  to  the  origin  of  our  race,  may  be  supposed  to  have  retained 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  with  which  the  first  human  beings  were  cre¬ 
ated,  in  a  less  corrupted  state.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumed  premise, 
that  whatever  obtains  the  general  credence  of  mankind,  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  dictate  of  nature,  and  consequently  must  be  regarded  as  having 
the  divine  sanction.  “  Omni  autem  in  re,  consensio  omnium  gentium 
lex  naturae  putanda  est.”  This  universal  belief  in  a  future  life,  is  not 
the  effect  of  education,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  any  process  of  reasoning ; 
it  is  ah  original  law  of  our  nature.  All  men  are  so  constituted  that 
they  have  an  instinctive  hope  and  expectation  of  surviving  death. 
The  feeling  is  especially  strong  in  the  noblest  and  most  gifted  minds. 
“  Inhaeret  in  mentibus  quasi  saeculorum  quoddam  augurium  futuro- 
rum  ;  idque  in  maximis  ingeniis  altissimisque  animis  et  exsistit 
maxime  et  apparet  facillime.”  It  is  a  revelation,  in  the  soul,  of  the 
divine  will  and  purpose  concerning  its  destinies,  and,  as  such,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  as  full  confidence  as  the  dictates  of  reason  or  the  perceptions 
of  sense. 

Were  such  the  true  origin  of  the  very  general  belief  of  mankind  in  a 
future  life,  the  conclusion  which  is  drawn  from  it  would  be  irresistible. 
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But  unfortunately  for  the  argument,  there  are  other  and  less  author!* 
tative  sources,  from  which  it  may  have  sprung.  Lord  Bacon,  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  different  errors  which  are  wont  to  preoccupy  the  minds  of 
men  to  the  prejudice  of  truth,  divides  them  into  several  classes,  one  of 
which  he  denominates  “  idols  of  the  Tribe.”  The  ideas  and  opinions 
belonging  to  this  class  affect  alike  the  entire  race.  They  grow  out  of 
common  features  in  the  constitutions  of  men  and  common  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  placed.  They  have 
their  origin  especially  in  the  limited  and  imperfect  character  of  our 
rational  and  perceptive  faculties,  and  in  the  influence  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  passions  and  desires  exert  over  them.  Hence  the  almost  universal 
belief  in  signs  and  omens  and  dreams,  in  good  and  bad  fortune,  in 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  in  astrology,  in  vaticination,  in  spectres,  in 
witches,  and  in  demons.  Hence,  too,  the  various  forms  of  superstition 
which,  in  the  absence  of  true  religion,  have  so  constantly  usurped  its 
place  in  the  minds  of  men.  Universality  of  belief  is  therefore  not  alone 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  opinion.  It  may  have  sprung 
immediately  from  the  intuitions  of  our  rational  or  moral  natures ;  it  is 
then  true.  It  may  have  been  legitimately  drawn  from  facts  taken  in 
connection  with  those  intuitions  ;  it  is  then  also  true.  Or  it  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  some  one  of  the  sources  above  referred  to,  and  be 
only  an  idol  of  the  tribe.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  indeed  be  true, 
but  the  universality  of  its  belief  affords  no  evidence  of  it.  For  how¬ 
ever  widely  or  however  long  it  may  have  received  the  homage  of  truth, 
it  is  not  the  less  an  idol  on  that  account. 

The  general  principle,  therefore,  omnium  consensus  naturae  vox 
est,”  which  the  Roman  orator  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  argument, 
requires  important  modifications  and  restrictions.  Without  these  it  is 
not  true  ;  and,  if  adopted  and  reasoned  upon  as  such,  would,  in  nume¬ 
rous  instances,  inevitably  lead  to  false  conclusions. 

But  notwithstanding  the  want  of  universality  in  the  principle,  may 
it  not  hold  in  reference  to  the  case  before  us,  and  so  be  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  argument  ?  Is  not  the  general  belief  of  mankind  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  in  fact  an  immediate  dictate  of  nature  ?  We 
think  not.  We  think  it  has  neither  the  directness,  nor  the  force,  nor 
the  universality  of  an  original  principle  of  belief.  This  we  suppose  to 
be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  want  of  proof,  which  has  been  so  gene¬ 
rally  felt,  and  which  philosophers,  moralists  and  divines  have  so  fre¬ 
quently  endeavored  to  supply.  No  one  ever  thought  of  proving  or 
requiring  proof  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  the  whole  is^greater 
than  any  of  its  parts,  that  what  we  see  or  feel  or  gain  a  knowledge  of 
by  any  of  the  senses,  actually  exists,  that  every  change  is  produced  by 
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some  cause,  that  virtue  is  more  engaging  than  vice,  innocence  more 
lovely  lhan  guilt,  fidelity  more  deserving  than  treachery.  These  and 
numerous  other  similar  truths,  force  the  assent  of  the  mind  immediately 
on  being  presented  to  it.  Any  attempt  to  demonstrate  them  would  be 
alike  useless  and  futile.  They  are  necessarily  involved  in  every  pro¬ 
cess  of  reasoning,  and  are,  consequently,  incapable  of  deriving  support 
from  any.  They  have  their  foundation  in  the  mind  itself,  and  are  so 
firmly  planted,  that  they  equally  spurn  the  aid  and  defy  the  attempts 
of  all  logic.  Such  surely  is  not  the  character  of  that  earnest  desire, 
that  trembling  hope,  that  prevailing  expectation  of  a  future  life  which, 
in  every  age,  has  been  the  highest  attainment  of  those  who,  aided  by 
the  simple  light  of  nature,  have  investigated  the  subject  most  seriously 
and  most  profoundly. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  under  consideration,  must 
be  sought,  as  we  think,  partly  in  that  instinctive  love  of  existence, 
that  “  dread  and  horror  of  falling  into  nought,”  which  is  natural  to 
man,  and  which  was  designed  in  the  framing  of  his  constitution  to 
prevent  under  any  circumstances  self-destruction,  and  partly  in  the 
presages  of  conscience,  taken  in  connection  with  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  God,  which  he  sees  plainly  commenced  in  this  life,  but  of 
which  the  completion  can  take  place  only  in  another.  So  far  as  the 
belief  in  question  has  its  origin  in  the  former  of  these  sources,  it  is  a 
mere  idol  of  the  tribe,  and  the  wide  extent  to  which  it  has  at  all  times 
received  homage,  confers  upon  it  no  title  to  respect.  So  far  however 
as  it  comes  from  the  latter  source,  its  deduction  we  think  is  legitimate, 
and  the  fact  of  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  doctrine,  must 
be  regarded  as  of  real  weight  in  establishing  the  probability  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  life.  But  of  this  w^e  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  further  on. 

Passing  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  we  propose  next 
to  examine  the  argument  of  bishop  Butler,  contained  in  the  first  chapter 
of  his  immortal  work  on  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  nature,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  contrast  to  the 
Tusculan  questions  than  is  presented  by  this  w’ork.  Destitute  of  all 
ornament,  and  addressed  purely  to  the  understanding  and  the  reason, 
it  has  little  interest  for  readers  who  require  to  be  allured  by  the 
charm  of  imagery,  or  the  attractions  of  style.  In  the  conduct  of  this 
noble  defence  of  religion,  no  aid  is'  sought  from  any  of  the  lighter 
powers  of  the  mind,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  sternly  rebuked 
away,  as  altogether  impertinent  and  out  of  place  in  discussions  per¬ 
taining  to  so  grave  a  theme.  At  the  same  time  there  are  evinced  a 
precision  of  thought  and  comprehensiveness  of  view,  as  well  as  a  pow- 
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er  of  delicate  analysis,  of  subtle  discrimination,  and  of  rigid  logical 
deduction  which  were  unknown  to  the  Roman  orator,  and  which  make 
it  no  boy’s  play  to  grapple  in  argument  with  the  English  theologian 
and  philosopher. 

We  think,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  of  the 
Analogy  is  less  successful,  perhaps  less  fortunate  in  his  etforts  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
his  great  work.  Both  of  the  main  arguments  employed  by  him,  are 
no  less  applicable  to  the  lower  animals  than  to  man,  and  just  as  much 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  living  principle  connected  with  the  mi¬ 
nutest  insect  or  humblest  infusoria,  as  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  this  fact  which  in  reality  converts  the  attempt¬ 
ed  proof  into  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  principles  from  which  it 
is  drawn,  should  not  have  awakened  in  the  cautious  mind  of  Butler  a 
suspicion  of  their  soundness,  and  led  him  to  seek  other  means  of  es¬ 
tablishing  the  truth  in  question*  These  he  would  have  found,  and  as 
we  think,  far  better  suited  to  bis  purpose,  in  the  facts  and  principles 
so  ably  and  so  fully  set  forth  in  his  chapters  on  the  moral  government 
of  God,  and  on  probation  considered  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  im¬ 
provement.  Indeed,  we  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  these 
two  chapters  contain  the  only  real  and  solid  grounds  for  belief  in  a 
future  life  which  the  work  presents ;  the  considerations  adduced  in  the 
one  particularly  appropriated  to  that  object,  serving  at  furthest  only 
to  answer  objections  to  the  doctrine.  But  let  us  examine  his  argu¬ 
ments. 

The  first  is  from  the  analogy  of  nature.  Without  the  explanations 
and  illustrations  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  it  is  simply  this.  “  From 
our  being  born  into  the  world,  in  the  helpless  and  imperfect  state  of 
infancy,  and  having  arrived  from  thence  to  mature  age,  we  find  it  to 
be  a  general  law  of  nature  in  our  own  species,  that  the  s^me  creatures, 
the  same  individuals,  should  exist  in  degrees  of  life  and  perception, 
with  capacities  of  action,  of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  in  one  period  of 
their  being  greatly  different  from  those  appointed  to  them  in  another 
period  of  it.  And  in  other  creatures  the  same  law  holds.”  “  There¬ 
fore,  that  we  are  to  ^xist  hereafter  in  a  state  as  different  (suppose) 
from  our  present  as  this  is  from  our  former,  is  but  according  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  ;  according  to  a  natural  order  or  appointment  of  the 
very  same  kind  with  that  we  have  experienced.” 

This  argument,  as  we  think  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  upon 
reflection,  does  not  really  touch  the  question  of  a  future  life.  The 
most  that  it  goes  to  show,  is  that  if  there  be  a  future  life,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  differ  widely  in  its  character  and  circumstances  from  the  present. 
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and  that  the  different  periods  of  that  life  will  in  like  manner  differ 
widely  from  one  another. 

Life  in  this  world  everywhere  moves  in  cycles.  Of  these,  some 
are  of  greater  and  some  of  less  magnitude.  Some  embrace  a  period 
of  many  years,  others  are  completed  in  a  few  days.  At  each  succes-  ' 
give  point  of  these  cycles,  life  is  constantly  assuming  new  phases,  so 
that  it  never  continues  for  two  consecutive  moments  in  all  respects  the 
same.  But  however  numerous  these  phases  may  be,  and  however 
widely  they  may  differ  from  one  another,  the  movement  is  always  in 
the  form  of  a  curve  returning  into  itself,  and  never  in  a  straight  line 
of  indefinite  progression.  This  general  law  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
metamorphoses  of  most  insects.  Ther&  is  first  the  egg.  From  this 
springs  a  worm.  The  worm  is  changed  into  a  chr}'salis.  The  chry¬ 
salis  in  due  time  bursting  its  envelop,  issues  from  it  a  perfect  in¬ 
sect.  From  the  perfect  insect  proceed  other  eggs.  These  give  rise 
to  new  worms,  destined  in  turn  to  pass  through  the  same  round  of 
changes ;  and  so  on  interminably.  The  metamorphoses  which  all 
the  higher  animals  undergo  in  passing  through  the  successive  stages 
of  their  development,  are  scarcely  less  remarkable,  although  as  they 
take  place  for  the  most  part  during  the  embryonic  period,  they  are 
less  open  to  observation,  and  therefore  less  generally  known.  In 
some  of  the  lower  Articulata,  the  successive  phases  of  existence  are 
still  more  varied  and  striking.  There  are  not  only  numerous  meta¬ 
morphoses,  but  successive  generations,  each  differing  widely  from  that 
which  preceded  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Distoma  Hepaticum,  it  is  only 
in  the  fourth,  and  in  some  species  of  Aphides  not  till  the  eighth  gen¬ 
eration  even,  that  the  descendant  returns  to  the  form,  structure  and 
habits  of  the  original  progenitor.^ 

Now  the  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  all  this  by  analogy 
is,  that  should  the  existence  of  man  be  extended  into  a  future  life  so 
as  to  embrace  a  much  wider  cycle  than  it  does  at  present,  or  should 
it  be  indefinitely  prolonged  and  its  type  changed  from  the  form  of  the 
cycle  to  that  of  a  direct  line  in  endless  progression,  it  will  probably 
continue  to  present,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  new  phases  of  character 
at  each  of  the  successive  stages  through  which  it  is  carried.  Whether 
or  not  man  be  destined  to  experience  such  an  extension  of  his  being, 
is  a  question  which  these  analogies  by  no  means  reach.  Indirectly 
they  may  serve  to  answer  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
on  the  ground  of  its  necessarily  being  so  unlike  the  present ;  for  they 
not  only  prove  that  God  is  able  to  continue  the  same  being  in  exist¬ 
ence  under  conditions  and  circumstances  widely  different,  but  show 
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that  in  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  such  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Divine  plan.  Whether  that  plan,  however,  includes 
a  continuation  of  the  existence  of  man,  or  any  of  the  animal  tribes 
associated  with  him,  beyond  the  present  life,  must  be  learned,  if  learn¬ 
ed  at  all,  from  other  sources. 

The  second  argument  is  from  the  law  of  continuance.  It  is  briefly 
this.  Whatever  exists  will  continue  to  exist  until  something  occur 
to  destroy  it.  This  proposition  is  in  accordance  with  an  original 
principle  of  belief,  and  its  truth  is  moreover  confirmed  by  the  universal 
experience  of  mankind.  Our  powers  of  perception  and  action  exist. 
They  will  therefore  continue  to  exist  until  something  occur  to  destroy 
them.  The  only  event  from  which  we  can  apprehend  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  these  powers  is  death.  That  death  will  destroy  them,  cannot 
however  be  inferred  either  from  the  reason  of  the  thing  or  from  the 
analogy  of  nature.  Nor  is  the  connection  subsisting  between  our  liv¬ 
ing  powers  and  the  bodily  organs  through  which  they  are  exercised, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  it,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  the 
slightest  presumption  that  the  dissolution  of  the  latter  will  be  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  fact  that  our 
powers  of  reason,  memory  and  affection  are  not  dependant  in  any  such 
manner  as  those  of  sense,  or  so  far  as  we  know  in  any  manner  at  all 
upon  our  bodily  organs,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  of  mor¬ 
tal  disease  these  powers  remain  in  full  exercise  up  to  thejast  moment, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  in  no  way  affected  by 
death — that  they  are  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  king  of  ter¬ 
rors.  There  is  therefore  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  living  pow¬ 
ers,  including  those  of  perception  and  action,  as  well  as  of  memory, 
imagination,  affection,  etc.  will  survive  death. 

This  train  of  reasoning  and  illustration  which  forms  the  main  argu¬ 
ment  of  bishop  Butler,  for  a  future  life,  is,  we  think,  open  to  criticisip 
at  several  different  points.  In  commenting  upon  it,  however,  we  shall 
confine  ouselves  to  two  general  remarks. 

Xhe  first  is,  that  could  we  demonstrate  the  distinct  nature  and  en¬ 
tire  independence  of  the  soul,  could  we  prove  beyond  all  doubt  or 
question,  that  it  sustains  no  other  relations  to  the  body  than  such  as 
are  necessary  to  enable  each  to  act  upon  and  receive  impressions 
from  the  other,  this  would  of  itself  afford  no  ground  for  the  belief  that 
the  soul  is  destined  to  survive  the  body.  The  two  having  been  cre¬ 
ated  to  form  by  their  union  the  same  compound  being,  why  should 
we  suppose  one  of  them  to  be  continued  in  existence  more  than  the 
other,  after  that  being  has  accomplished  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  made,  and  its  career  of  life  and  action  is  terminated  ?  Since 
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they  commence  their  existence  at  the  same  time,  and  grow  up  togeth¬ 
er,  unfolding  their  respective  powers  and  faculties  in  constant  and 
harmonious  relation  to  one  another,  why  should  we  not  suppose  the 
parallel  to  be  continued,  and  both  on  the  termination  of  life  to  be  alike 
resolved  into  their  original  elements  ?  Indeed  such  is  probably  the 
fact  in  respect  to  all  the  lower  animals. 

The  second  remark  is,  that  under  our  present  constitution,  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  reason,  memory,  and  imagination,  are  just  as  much  dependent 
upon  certain  parts  of  the  body  as  those  of  sensation  or  perception. 
This  is  evident  from  the  effect  produced  by  disorders  of  the  brain,  the 
portion  of  the  organization  with  which  the  spirit  has  its  immediate 
connection.  These  commonly  disturb  the  exercise  of  the  former  class 
of  powers  even  sooner  than  they  do  that  of  the  latter,  and  almost  al¬ 
ways  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Few  persons,  we  apprehend,  who  have 
suffered  only  from  slight  irritability  of  that  organ,  can  have  failed  to  be 
conscious  of  a  stronger  tendency  of  the  circulation  towards  it  after  any 
serious  exertion  of  the  mental  faculties.  That  spontaneous  succession 
of  ideas  which  constitutes  the  natural  train  of  thought,  and  which  sleep 
or  a  swoon  alone  interrupts,  would  seem,  in  our  present  state,  to  be 
the  result  of  one  continued  series  of  organic  impressions — impressions 
similar  in  character,  it  is  probable,  to  those  by  which  the  ideas  were 
originally  introduced  to  the  mind.  Indeed  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  perception  and  conceptionj  whether  considered  in  themselves  or 
in  relation  to  the  causes  which  immediately  produce  them,  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  one  another  than  is  commonly  imagined.  We  think 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  both  depend  upon  the  action  of 
the  same  specific  portions  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  main  difference 
between  them  consists  in  that  action  having  its  origin,  in  the  one  case, 
in  impressions  made  upon  the  outw’ard  senses,  while  in  the  other  it 
springs  from  habit,  and  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  will.  But  we  will  not  extend  our  observations  upon  this 
subject,  as  we  purpose  to  consider,  in  a  separate  Article,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  office  performed  by  the  cerebral  /)rgans,  in  evolving 
the  mental  phenomena.  We  will  only  add  here,  that  no  argument  in 
favor  of  the  separate  and  independent  action  of  the  mind  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases  of  mortal  disease  it  retains  the  full 
possession  of  its  powers  up  to  the  period  of  dissolution.  In  such  cases, 
the  brain  is  not  the  immediate  seat  of  the  disease,  and  its  functions, 
like  those  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  system, 
continue  to  be  performed  in  their  accustomed  manner,  though  not  in¬ 
deed  with  their  accustomed  energy,  until  they  are  finally  interrupted 
by  death.  In  other  cases,  where  the  brain  is  directly  involved  in  the 
6* 
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disease,  either  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties  or  inconvenience 
and  .suffering  from  their  exercise,  are  commonly  among  the  earliest 
symptoms  by  which  its  existence  is  indicated. 

In  constructing  his  proof  of  a  future  life,  as  we  have  already  inti¬ 
mated,  we  think  the  author  of  the  Analogy  has  erred  in  leaving  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  the  argument  the  moral  nature  of  man  and  his  capacity 
for  improvement — the  two  features  of  his  constitution  by  which  he  is 
principally  distinguished  from  the  lower  tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
Bnd  which,  taken  in  connection  with  what  may  be  discovered  of  the 
character  and  government  of  God,  point,  as  we  think,  most  distinctly 
to  another  and  higher  existence  beyond  the  present.  We  are  also  sur¬ 
prised  that  a  mind  so  clear  and  penetrating,  should  have  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  real  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  soul  be  natu¬ 
rally  or  essentially  immortal,  but  whether  he  who  formed  the  soul 
designs  to  continue  it  forever  in  being ;  and  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  must  be  sought  in  the  indications  of  the  divine  will  and  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  gathered  from  our  own  natures  and  from  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  world  around  us.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  author  had,  in  preference,  adopted  the  course  pursued  by  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  render  the  argument  independent  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,  did  he  not,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Anal¬ 
ogy,  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  anintelligent  Framer  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  universe.  Owing  to  this  misapprehension,  as  we  think, 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  proposition  to  be  established,  and  the 
consequent  error  in  the  choice  of  means  for  demonstrating  it,  although 
far  more  acute  and  subtle  in  his  reasonings  than  the  author  of  the  Tus- 
culan  Questions,  he  does  not,  in  fact,  present  so  many  of  the  true 
grounds  for  belief  in  the  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of  our  immortality, 
as  the  Roman  orator. 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  different  considerations  which 
have  been  urged  to  show,  independently  of  the  teachings  of  revelation, 
that  the  spirit  of  man  is  not,  like  his  body,  destined,  on  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  life,  to  be  resolved  into  its  component  elements,  we  would  now 
ask  the  attention  of  the  reader,  for  a  few  moments,  to  a  great  and  lead¬ 
ing^  fact  in  the  past  history  of  our  globe,  which  though  never  before 
considered,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  reference  to  this  question,  we  think 
has  a  real  bearing  upon  it,  which  taken  in  connection  with  the  capa¬ 
bilities  and  endowments  of  the  soul,  we  think  indicates,  on  the  part  of 
the  Creator,  a  purpose  to  continue  it  in  being  beyond  the  brief  period 
of  its  present  existence.  We  refer  to  the  gradual  and  progressive  de¬ 
velopment  of  life,  upon  our  planet,  from  the  epoch  of  its  earliest  in¬ 
habitant  down  to  the  present  hour.  For  a  knowledge  of  this  remark- 
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able  though  well  established  fact,  we  are  indebted  to  the  combined  la¬ 
bors  of  the  geologist  and  the  comparative  anatomist.  It  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients;  nor  were  there  any  phenomena,  open  to  their  observa¬ 
tion,  which  could  have  led  them  to  conjecture  it.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  half  century  that  the  diiFerent  physical  sciences  have 
attained  a  degree  of  advancement  rendering  the  discovery  possible. 
The  ordinary  aspect  of  nature,  as  seen  from  the  narrow  point  of  obser¬ 
vation  occupied  by  a  single  generation,  or  even  the  entire  race  of  man¬ 
kind,  would  rather  lead  to  a  different  conclusion,  would  suggest  the  idea 
of  movement  without  progress,  of  change  without  development.  As 
we  have  already  remarked,  life  everywhere  moves  in  cycles.  In  har¬ 
mony  with  this  primary  law  of  the  organic  world,  we  observe  in  the 
phenomena  of  inorganic  nature,  whether  of  greater  or  less  magnitude, 
the  most  perfect  conformity  to  the  same  type.  We  see  it  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  round  of  combinations  and  decompositions  through  which  each 
of  the  elements  is  constantly  passing.  We  behold  it  in  the  succesions 
of  day  and  night,  in  vicissitude  of  the  seasons,  and  in  the  more  extended 
revolutions  of  the  remoter  cometic  and  planetary  bodies,  some  of 
which  require  for  their  completion  the  lapse  of  centuries.  These  and 
other  similar  observations  naturally  impress  the  mind,  when  contem¬ 
plating  the  universe,  with  the  idea  of  a  vast  system  which,  complete 
in  itself,  is  each  moment  accomplishing  the  entire  purpose  of  its  creation, 
which,  though  embracing  all  the  provisions  necessary  for  perpetuating 
its  existence  through  the  cycles  of  eternity,  tends  to  no  other  or  higher 
results  than  we  see  at  present  evolved  from  it. 

To  correct  the  erroneous  impression  which  we  are  thus  liable  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  character  of  the  changes  occurring  around  us,  we  must 
turp  to  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  inscribed  upon  the  rocky  tables 
of  its  crust.  From  the  facts  recorded  here  we  learn  that,  beneath  this 
stationary  and  unprogressive  aspect  of  nature,  in  our  world  at  least, 
constant  advances  have  been  making  towards  a  higher  and  more  per¬ 
fect  state. 

If  we  examine  the  oldest  divisions  of  the  fossil-bearing  rocks — those 
which  were  first  deposited  after  the  earth  became  the  abode  of  living 
beings — we  discover  in  the  organic  remains  which  they  contain,  only 
representatives  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  diiFerent  races,  forming  the  higher  classes,  had 
not  yet  been  called  into  existence.  This  general  fact  is  true  of  the 
Radiates,  of  the  Mollusks,  and  of  the  Articulates.  It  is  more  espec¬ 
ially  true  of  the  Vertebrates,  which  constitute  the  highest  division  of 
animals,  and  of  which  the  only  representatives  found  in  these  rocks 
are  certain  inferior  tribes  of  fishes.  Hence  geologists  have  designated 
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the  long  period  occupied  by  the  deposition  of  these  ancient  strata  as  the 
reign  of  fshes.  There  were  as  yet  no  reptiles,  no  birds,  no  mammals, 
no  animals  of  any  kind,  either  possessing  lungs  or  breathing  the  air. 

If  we  pass  up  through  these  ancient  strata  till  we  come  to  beds  oc¬ 
cupying  a  position  midway  in  the  series  of  fossiliferous  rock,  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  remains  which  we  meet  here,  we  shall  find  that  a  great 
advance  has  already  been  made  in  every  department  of  animal  life. 
Not  only  are  the  orders  previously  existing  greatly  enlarged,  but  ani¬ 
mals  belonging  to  new  and  higher  classes  make  their  appearance. 
We  now  have,  in  addition  to  fishes  of  a  more  advanced  organization, 
reptiles  in  great  numbers,  some  birds,  and  even  a  few  mammals  be¬ 
longing  to  that  remarkable  family  which  is  so  largely  developed  at 
present  on  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  and  which  presents  a  type 
of  character  in  some  respects  intermediate  between  that  of  birds  and 
ordinary  mammals.  On  account  of  the  great  predominance,  however, 
of  the  order  of  lizzards  during  the  accumulation  of  these  secondary 
strata,  the  period  has  been  denominated  the  reign  of  reptiles. 

If  we,  lastly,  direct  our  attention  to  the  upper  and  more  recently 
formed  layers  of  the  fossil-bearing  rocks,  we  shall  find  here  still  fur¬ 
ther  evidences  of  the  gradual  and  progressive  development  of  animal 
life.  Mammals,  such  as  the  horse,  ox,  bear,  wolf,  elephant,  lion,  etc., 
make  their  appearance  in  great  variety  and  abundance.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  families  belonging  to  this  class,  seem  to  have  been  more  largely 
developed  than  they  are  at  present.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Pachyderms,  of  which  nearly  as  many  different  species  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  gypsum  of  the  basin  of  Paris,  as  are  now  known  to 
exist  on  the  entire  face  of  the  globe.  Man,  however,  was  still  want¬ 
ing,  no  remains  either  of  him  or  of  his  works  having  been  found  even 
in  the  newest  and  most  superficial  strata.  As  the  mastadon,  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  and  other  large  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  were  the  domi¬ 
nant  animals  during  this  period  of  the  earth’s  history,  it  has  very  pro¬ 
perly  been  characterized  as  the  reign  of  mammals. 

At  length,  when  the  fulness  of  time  has  come,  man,  the  last  and 
most  perfect  of  God’s  works,  the  head  and  completion  of  the  animal 
creation,  is  called  into  existence.  In  him  the  long  line  of  physical  ad¬ 
vances  which  we  have  beheld  is  terminated.  Embracing  in  his  bodily 
organization  a  wider  variety  of  pow’ers,  and  in  his  mental  constitution 
a  far  more  extensive  range  of  faculties  than  any  or  all  of  the  tribes 
which  preceded  him,  he  presents  the  highest  development  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  primary  conception  of  life  that  is  ever  to  be  witnessed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  planet ;  the  complete  embodiment  of  that  perfect  type, 
towards  which  we  have  seen,  in  the  successive  races  of  the  lower  ani- 
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mals,  a  constant  and  increasing  tendency.  The  conaparatively  brief 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  this  latest  inhabitant, 
so  greatly  superior  to  all  the  rest,  has  with  good  reason  been  called  the 
reign  of  man.  , 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  what  we  deem  to  be  by  far  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  fact  discovered  by  the  investigations  of  geology ; 
a  science  which,  though  in  its  infancy,  has  already  done  more  than 
any  other,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  astronomy,  towards  enlarg¬ 
ing  our  ideas  of  the  Creator’s  works,  'and  which  in  its  future  progress, 
we  think,  is  destined  to  shed  more  light  upon  the  Divine  character  and 
purposes  than  even  that  noble  science. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  the  gradual  and  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  life  which  we  have  witnessed  was  accompanied,  at  each  step, 
by  a  corresponding  development  of  the  physical  resources  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  the  former  to  have 
been  in  any  manner  dependent  upon  the  latter.  On  the  contrary, 
unless  we  regard  them  as  two  equal  and  parallel  series  of  phenomena, 
we  must  suppose  the  material  to  have  been  evolved  in  subordination 
to  the  spiritual.  Knowing  from  the  beginning  the  purposes  which  he 
designed  to  accomplish  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  planet,  Grod 
so  arranged  the  elements  in  the  primary  synthesis  of  the  original  mass, 
that  each  of  its  subsequent  unfoldings  should  be  not  only  in  perfect 
harmony  with  these  ends,  but  constantly  subsidiary  to  them.  What¬ 
ever  supposition  we  adopt,  however,  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
these  two  series  of  developments,  they  equally  indicate  the  existence, 
throughout  nature,  of  a  great  and  fundamental  law  of  progress,  having 
its  origin  in  an  essential  and  permanent  feature  of  the  divine  charac¬ 
ter,  and  afford  ground  for  the  belief  that  man,  in  being  constituted 
with  sensibilities  in  harmony  with  it,  was  only  formed  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker. 

But  if  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  our  world,  life  has 
been  thus  constantly  advancing,  assuming  at  each  new  epoch  a  higher 
and  still  higher  type,  and  taking  in  a  wider  and  yet  wider  range, 
if  such  has  been  its  course,  not  for  the  brief  period  of  a  few  thousand 
years,  but,  as  geologists  believe,  for  an  incalculable  series  of  past  ages, 
if  all  this  has,  moreover,  taken  place  only  in  accordance  with  a  uni¬ 
versal  law  of  nature  originating  in  the  character  of  its  Author,  shall 
we  suppose  the  long  line  of  progress  which  is  thus  disclosed,  to  reach 
its  termination  in  our  own  species  ?  Having  commenced  with  such 
humble  beginnings,  and  gradually  advanced  through  so  many  succes¬ 
sive  stages  up  to  this  point,  shall  life  stop  here,  and  become  hencefor¬ 
ward  stationary  ?  So  far  as  its  mere  vehicles,  the  organizations  with 
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which  it  is  connected,  are  concerned,  such  will  probably  be  the  fact. 
As  we  have  already  said,  man  is  obviously  the  head  and  completion  of 
the  animal  creation,  the  perfect  whole  of  which  the  lower  tribes  that 
came  before  him  represented  only  parts,  the  great  and  final  appearing 
which  they  from  the  beginning  foretold,  and  in  which  all  their  pre¬ 
dictions  are  realized.  Each  of  the  preceding  races  was  formed  for  a 
specific  mode  of  life,  was  adapted  in  its  organization  to  particular  physi¬ 
cal  conditions,  and  designed  to  subsist  upon  particular  kinds  of  food. 
The  constitution  of  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
generalized.  He  is  omnivorous.  He  dwells  in  all  climes,  and  lives 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances.  He  is  the  universal  inhabitant 
of  the  earth.  He  holds  relation  to  the  surrounding  world  at  all  points, 
and  everywhere  renders  it  tributary  to  him.  Fire,  air,  earth,  and  wa¬ 
ter,  nay,  the  elements  themselves,  vie  with  one  another  in  doing  him 
service. 

But  although  there  be  no  probability  that  any  new  and  more  highly 
endowed  animal  will  ever  be  created,  it  does  not  however  follow  from 
this,  that  life  on  our  globe  is  henceforward  to  remain  stationary.  On 
the  contrary  we  find,  in  the  being  last  called  into  existence,  a  new  ele- 
•.  ment,  an  element  of  progress,  which  was  altogether  wanting  in  the 
preceding  races.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  advances  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  taken  place  by  the  successive  introduction  of  new  species,  fit¬ 
ted  each  for  a  higher  sphere  of  existence,  are  now  carried  forward  in 
the  same  species,  through  the  improvement  of  its  successive  genera¬ 
tions.  The  mode  of  the  advance  is  changed,  but  the  law  still  holds.  / 
Man  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  not  only  of  individual  progress, 
but  of  progress  as  a  race.  The  two  chief  instruments  of  human  pro¬ 
gress  are  wealth  and  knowledge.  These  are  both  transferable,  and 
therefore  tend  to  accumulate.  The  possessions  which  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  father,  descend  to  the  son.  The  discoveries  made  by 
the  individual  become  the  property  of  society.  Each  generation  is, 
in  this  way,  enabled  to  start  from  the  vantage  ground  which  has  been 
gained  by  the  generation  preceding  it.  The  science,  arts,  and  inven¬ 
tions  originating  in  one  age,  are  transmitted  to  the  following,  in  which 
they  become  the  means  of  a  more  advanced  civilization,  of  higher  in¬ 
dividual  and  social  life.  The  discoveries,  improvements,  learning,  all 
the  accumulated  possessions  of  this  age  pass  to  the  third  and  become, 
in  their  turn,  the  instruments  of  still  further  progress.  Life,  as  it  flows 
on  through  the  successive  generations  of  our  race,  may  be,  in  this  as¬ 
pect,  compared  to  a  river  which  is  constantly  receiving,  at  each  new 
turn  in  its  course,  tributary  streams,  so  that  it  grows  broader  and 
deeper  in  proportion  as  you  recede  from  its  source.  Whoever  will 
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take  the  trouble  to  compare,  in  his  own  mind,  the  varied  experience  of 
a  cultivated  European,  the  wide  circle  of  his  activities  and  enjoyments, 
the  entire  assemblage  of  his  consciousnesses  with  those  of  a  South 
African,  a  Hottentot,  or  even  an  American 'savage,  will  be  satisfied 
that  what  we  are  saying  is  not  mere  theory.  The  result  will  be  equally 
satisfactory  if  he  compare  the  knowledge  of  man  at  the  present  day, 
his  power  over  nature,  the  arts  and  institutions  which  he  has  built  up, 
and  all  the  innumerable  resources  which  he  has  opened  to  modem 
society,  with  anything  which  existed  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
periods  of  antiquity.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that,  during  the  same 
length  of  time,  life  has  never  made  greater  progress  on  our  planet 
than  since  the  introduction  of  man,  if  we  except  perhaps  the  period 
immediately  preceding  and  including  that  event.  It  deserves  also  to 
be  noticed  that  in  the  present  mode  of  advance,  each  succeeding  step 
not  only  carries  the  race  so  much  forward,  but  at  the  same  time  ren¬ 
ders  more  secure  the  ground  that  has  been  gained.  By  the  invention 
of  gunpow'der  and  the  art  of  printing,  wealth  and  knowledge,  the  hand¬ 
maids  to  civilization,  would  seem  to  be  forever  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  casualties  to  which  they  were  previously  exposed,  and  which, 
at  different  epochs  in  the  past  history  of  mankind,  have  occasioned  for 
a  time  apparent,  perhaps  real  retrogradation. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  long  is  this  progress  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  destined  to  continue  ?  Will  it  go  on  forever,  or  are  there 
natural  barriers  which  must  finally  limit  it  ?  Will  this  new  mode  of 
advance  prove  permanent,  or  must  it,  like  that  which  preceded  it,  ul¬ 
timately  exhaust  itself?  The  latter,  we  think,  is  the  only  supposition 
that  can  be  adopted. 

In  the  first  place  nature  itself,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  open  to  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  man,  is  finite  and  limited.  The  different  kinds  of  ele¬ 
mentary  matter  are  few  in  number.  The  powers  of  each  are  defi¬ 
nitely  circumscribed,  and  all  their  manifestations  are  governed  by  laws 
which  are  fixed  and  invariable.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  material 
atoms,  but  also  of  the  masses  which  are  formed  from  them.  These, 
whatever  may  be  their  dimensions,  are  pervaded  throughout  by  gravity, 
that  universal  force  which  not  only  regulates  and  controls  all  the 
larger  terrestrial  phenomena,  but,  extending  into  the  celestial  spheres, 
determines  also  the  different  motions  of  the  planetary  bodies.  The  sub¬ 
tile,  invisible,  and  imponderable  agents  which  are  everywhere  asso¬ 
ciated  with  matter  and  which  especially  within  the  domain  of  life, 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  evolution  of  its  changes,  are  equally 
limited  in  all  their  powers  and  equally  governed  in  the  exhibition  of 
them,  by  fixed  and  determinate  laws.  The  field  for  human  research  is 
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therefore  definitely  bounded,  and  however  far  it  may  extend  on  all 
sides  beyond  what  we  are  now  able  to  see  or  even  imagine,  by  con¬ 
tinued  exploration  its  limits  must  be  finally  attained.  Indeed,  at  the 
rate  at  which  discovery  is  at  present  advancing  in  every  direction,  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  entire  past  history  of  the 
earth,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  sufficient  for  reaching  them. 

In  the  second  place,  besides  this  outer  boundary,  determined  by  the 
finite  character  of  nature,  there  is  another  lying,  it  is  probable,  far  within 
it,  which  is  fixed  by  the  limited  capacities  of  man.  As  the  progress  of 
the  race  can  take  place  only  through  the  individual,  any  restriction  on 
the  powers  of  the  latter  must  operate  as  a  barrier  to  the  advancement  of 
the  former.  Now  whatever  be  the  capabilities  of  the  soul,  all  its  attain¬ 
ments  in  the  present  state  must  necessarily  be  limited  on  account  of 
the  extreme  brevity  of  human  life.  Man  only  begins  to  learn,  begins 
to  make  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue  and  character,  begins  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  means  and  qualifications  for  a  higher  and  better  existence, 
when  his  career,  almost  before  it  has  commenced,  is  suddenly  termi¬ 
nated  by  death.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  acquisitions  of  the  individual 
are  still  further  restricted  by  the  necessities  of  his  corporeal  nature. 
The  brain,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  the  medium  or  instrument 
through  which  its  powers  are  exercised,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  bodily  frame.  Its  capabilities  are  limited.  It 
cannot  work  incessantly,  but  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  repair  of  its 
exhausted  energies,  by  frequent  intervals  of  rest.  In  the  neglect  of 
due  regard  to  this  essential  condition  of  a  sound  and  healthy  brain, 
the  organ  at  length  suffers,  and  all  its  functions  become  more  or  less 
seriously  impaired.  From  these  and  other  necessary  limitations  of  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  for  acquisition  and  improvement,  the  race, 
it  is  probable,  will  cease  to  advance  long  before  it  shall  have  exhausted 
the  means  of  progress  offered  to  it  by  the  surrounding  world. 

Is  life  then,  at  last,  to  become  stationary  ?  Shall  the  long  line  of 
progressive  developments  extending,  as  we  have  seen,  from  that  re¬ 
mote  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  planet  when  it  first  became  the  abode 
of  living  beings  dow’ii  to  the  present  time,  and  destined  to  extend,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  far  onward  into  the  distant  future,  shall  it 
at  length  reach  its  termination  in  the  perfected  attainments  and  con¬ 
dition  of  our  own  species  ?  Beyond  this  point  are  no  further  devel¬ 
opments  to  take  place  ?  no  further  advances  to  be  made  ?  Shall  the 
great  law  of  progress  w  hich  has  hitherto  marked  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  the  divine  purposes  as  connected  with  our  world  stop  here,  and  all 
beyond  be  unprogressive  and  unchanging?  Having  attained  this 
point,  shall  life  henceforward  stand  still,  or  perchance  retrograde,  or 
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become  extinct  it  may  be,  and  the  whole  material  creation  which  was 
formed  to  minister  to  it,  sink  back  into  its  original  nothingness,  with¬ 
out  having  accomplished  any  permanent  end,  or  left  behind  it  evidence 
of  any  kind  that  it  ever  had  been  ?  Such  an  idea  is  contradicted  by 
every  principle  of  both  reason  and  analogy.  The  entire  history  of  the 
past  is  against  it.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  present  is  opposed  to  it. 
The  element  of  progress  so  intimately  incorporated  with  every  part  of 
our  being,  is  at  variance  with  it.  The  ideas  which  we  necessarily  have 
of  the  attributes  and  character  of  God,  whether  derived  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  suggestions  of  our  own  natures,  or  inferred  from  what  we  be¬ 
hold  of  his  works,  are  inconsistent  w-ith  it.  All  of  these  point  to  still 
further  advances,  still  higher  developments,  still  wider  and  more  glo¬ 
rious  expansions  of  the  original  but  divine  conception  of  life. 

But  how  shall  this  take  place  ?  The  first  mode  of  advance  has 
already  exhausted  itself,  and  given  place  to  a  second.  This,  too,  is  in 
process  of  exhaustion.  When  it  shall  at  length  fail,  by  what  third 
mode  shall  it  be  succeeded  ?  One  answer  and  only  one,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  conceive,  can  be  given  to  this  question,  which  shall  fully 
meet  the  case — which  shall  at  the  same  time  harmonize  all  the  analo¬ 
gies  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  natures. 
That  answer  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  and  its  endless  progress  in  knowledge,  virtue  and  happiness. 
For  such  progress,  all  that  we  know  of  it  would  seem  specially  to  fit  it. 
Its  desire  for  knowledge,  its  capacity  for  improvement,  its  ideas  of  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  and  its  aspirations  after  them,  its 
power  of  tracing  events  back  to  their  causes,  of  passing  behind  the  seen 
and  visible  and  laying  hold  of  the  unseen  and  invisible,  of  trac¬ 
ing  in  all  around  it,  evidences  of  design,  purpose  and  plan,  and  thus 
rising  from  the  study  of  nature  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Being  that 
formed  it,  of  taking  in  the  sublime  ideas  of  the  universe,  God,  and 
eternity,  these  wonderful  endowments  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  all 
tend  obviously  to  qualify  it  for  so  glorious  a  destiny,  clearly  point  to  it 
as  the  medium  through  which  the  mighty  progression  we  have  been 
contemplating  is  to  be  continued. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  are  certain  intuitions  and  apprehensions  be¬ 
longing  to  the  human  soul,  which,  if  duly  considered,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  intimations  of  that  future  life  which  all  the 
analogies  of  nature  thus  indicate,  and  for  which  its  capacities  so  plain¬ 
ly  fit  it.  Man  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
actions  as  right  or  wrong,  as  worthy  or  unworthy.  He  is,  moreover, 
so  constituted  as  to  have  an  instinctive  feeling  of  obligation  to  perform 
such  actions  as  seem  to  him  right  and  worthy,  and  to  avoid  those 
VoL.  VI.  No.  21.  7 
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which  appear  wrong  and  unworthy.  The  neglect  or  violation  of  this 
feeling  of  obligation,  awakens  within  him  a  sense  of  guilt  and  degra¬ 
dation,  a  consciousness  of  ill  desert  and  an  apprehension  of  punish¬ 
ment  ;  while  acting  in  accordance  with  it  is  followed  by  an  inward 
peace  and  satisfaction  and  by  a  feeling  of  security.  As  this  constitu¬ 
tion  comes  from  Grod,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  his  character,  as  indicating  not  only  his  approbation  of 
right  and  disapprobation  of  wrong,  but  also  his  purpose  respectively  to 
reward  and  punish  them. 

But  under  that  government  which  God  exercises  over  men  in  this 
world,  partly  through  the  nature  with  which  he  has  endowed  them,i 
and  partly  through  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has  placed  them, 
although  we  see  enough  to  confirm  these  indications  of  his  character,  we 
do  not  witness  that  complete  vindication  of  the  Divine  justice  which  we 
should  naturally  expect.  Virtue  is  evidently  favored  and  vice  is  dis¬ 
countenanced  and  frowned  upon,  sufficiently  so  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  viewed  by  him  ;  but  there  is  not  that 
exact  meting  out  of  rewards  and  punishments  which  strict  regard  to 
their  deserts  would  seem  to  require.  Nay,  more  than  this.  In  nume¬ 
rous  instances,  the  good  are  allowed  to  endure  hardship,  to  meet  per¬ 
secution,  to  pass  their  whole  lives  under  circumstances  of  destitution 
and  suffering,  while  the  bad  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  almost  without  in¬ 
terruption,  every  form  of  worldly  prosperity  and  happiness.  It  was 
the  contemplation  of  such  cases  that  led  the  Psalmist  to  exclaim,  in 
bitterness  of  spirit,  “  Behold  !  these  are  the  ungodly  who  prosper  in 
the  world  ;  they  increase  in  riches.  They  are  not  in  trouble  as  oth¬ 
er  men,  neither  are  they  plagued  like  other  men.  Verily  I  have 
cleansed  my  heart  in  vain  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency.  For 
all  the  day  long  have  I  been  plagued,  and  chastened  every  morning.” 
Now  only  one  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  apparent  mystery, 
only  one  we  mean  in  harmony  with  those  natural  sentiments  of  justice 
and  right  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us.  It  is  the  expla¬ 
nation  which  the  Psalmist  himself  immediately  suggests,  and  to  which 
the  thoughts  of  devout  and  good  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  uni¬ 
formly  turned.  It  is  the  appointment  to  man  of  a  future  state,  in  which 
the  wrongs  of  the  present  shall  be  righted,  in  which  the  righteous  gov¬ 
ernment  of  God,  only  commenced  here,  shall  be  carried  on  to  comple¬ 
tion,  in  which  all  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  character  shall  receive  a 
full  and  final  vindication. 

If  then  the  analogies  of  nature  thus  point  to  another  and  higher  ex¬ 
istence  beyond  the  present,  if  especially  the  great  and  fundamental 
law  of  progress,  having  its  origin,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  an 
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essential  feature  of  the  Divine  character  and  illustrated  by  each  suc¬ 
cessive  event  in  the  past  history  of  our  planet — law  too,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  we  ourselves  are  constituted,  if  that  require  it,  if  the 
endowments  and  faculties  of  the  human  soul  plainly  fit  it  for  such  an 
existence;  if,  moreover,  such  an  existence  explain,  and  if  it  be  the  only 
thing  that  will  explain  what  we  see  in  this  W'orld  consistently  with 
those  moral  attributes  which  our  whole  being  leads  us  to  ascribe  to  its 
Author  and  Governor,  who  shall  gainsay  the  doctrine  ?  who  would 
gainsay  such  a  doctrine  resting  upon  such  evidence  ?  Who  would 
do  aught  to  weaken  in  himself  or  in  others  a  faith  which  thus  has  its 
foundations  in  reason  no  less  than  in  revelation  ;  which  tends  to 
strengthen  all  the  higher  aspirations  and  better  impulses  of  our  natures, 
which  chastens  the  joys  and  tempers  the  sorrows  of  life,  which  spreads 
^  beauty  over  decay  and  death,  and  makes  the  tomb  the  portal  to  a 
higher  and  more  glorious  state  of  existence. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  DELUGES  OF  OGYGES  AND  DEUCALION. 

The  Deluges  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion :  were  they  reed  and  specif  c 
events,  or  were  they  altered  traditions  of  a  universal  deluge  1  By 
M.  Cuvier. 

Translated  from  the  French,  as  {riven  in  Ovid’s  Works,  Oxford  edition,  1826,  Vol.  3d.  By 
Rev.  J.  Ricliards,  D.  D.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Geologists  have  admitted,  from  the  actual  state  of  the  superficial 
strata  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  that  the  surface  of  our  planet  must  have 
experienced,  at  an  epoch  relatively  not  far  remote,  a  grand  revolution, 
which  engulphed  beneath  its  waters  the  continents  then  inhabited  by 
men,  and  from  which  there  escaped  but  a  small  number  of  individuals, 
the  sole  ancestors  of  the  nations  who  successively  repeopled  the  new 
lands  which  that  same  revolution  disclosed.  Divers  nations  have 
preserved  a  tradition,  more  or  less  confused,  of  this  catastrophe,  whence 
recommences,  necessarily,  the  history  of  men,  such  as  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  those  nations  who  have 
preserved  the  slightest  relations  with  one  another  have  yet  agreed  in 
placing  this  event  at  about  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  from  4,000 
to  5,000  years  before  the  year  now  current  ( 1820). 
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Every  one  indeed  knows  that  the  books  of  Moses,  according  to  the 
text  of  the  Septuagint,  (which  allows  the  longest  interval  between  the 
deluge  and  us,)  do  not  place  the  deluge  higher  than  5340  years  ago ; 
and  according  to  the  Hebrew*  text,  whose  chronology  is  the  shortest, 
than  4168,  following  the  calculation  of  Usher,  or  4393  following  that 
of  Freret.  But  few  have  remarked  that  the  dates  given  to  this  catas¬ 
trophe  by  the  Chaldeans,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Greeks, 
are  very  nearly  the  same. 

The  authors  who  have  written  in  Chaldee,  in  Syriac,  or  who,  by 
their  means,  have  consulted  the  ancient  traditions,  as  Berosus,i  Hiero¬ 
nymus,  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  agree  in  speaking  of  a  deluge.  Berosus 
describes  it  with  circumstances  so  similar  to  those  of  Genesis,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  what  he  says  of  it  should  not  have  been  drawn 
from  the  same  sources.  It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
the  scattered  extracts  which  Josephus  (Lib.  I.  c.  3),  Eusebius  (Praep. 
Ev.  Lib.  IX.  c.l2),and  Syncellus  (p.  30)  have  given  usof  his  writings, 
he  has  removed  the  epoch  a  great  number  of  centuries ;  but  those  nu¬ 
merous  centuries,  that  long  line  of  kings  between  Xixuthrus’2  and  Ni- 
nus,  is  something  novel  and  peculiar  to  him.  Ctesias,3  who  is  anterior 
to  him,  had  no  such  idea ;  nor  have  they  been  adopted  by  ,any  profane 
authors  posterior  to  Berosus.  Justin  and  Velleius  consider  Ninus  the 
first  of  conquerors,  and  do  not  place  him  more  than  forty-two  centu¬ 
ries  anterior  to  the  present  time. 

The  Armenian  authors  of  the  middle  ages,  who  have  collected  the 
traditions  concerning  Xixuthrus,  and  perhaps  extracted  the  ancient 
chronicles  of  their  country  make  it  reach  back  a  little  further  (to  4916 
years),  according  to  M.  M.  Cirbied  and  Martin  (Researches  on  the 
Ancient  History  of  Asia,  p.  26). 

It  is  true  that  the  principal  of  these’  authors,  Moses  Chorenensis, 
was  a  Christian  and  had  known  Eusebius ;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain 
that  the  tradition  of  the’  deluge  existed  in  Armenia  long  before  him. 
The  city  which,  according  to  Josephus,  was  called  the  Place  of  the  De¬ 
scent,  exists  still  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ararat,  and  bears  the  name  of  Nak- 
chevan,  meaning  place  of  the  descent.  See  the  Preface  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  AVhiston,  on  Moses  Chorenensis,  p.  iv. 

The  Chinese  commence  in  Chouking,  their  authe;itic  history,  by  a 

*  Berosus,  a  Babylonian  historian,  priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander.  Hieronymus,  of  Cardia  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  a  companion 
of  Alexander.  ^Nicholas  of  Damascus,  friend  of  Herod  the  Great,  wrote  144  hooks. 

*  Noah,  by  Chaldean  tradition. 

Greek  historian,  age  cf  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
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deluge  occurring  under  Yao,  and  whose  epoch  would  be  but  4117 
years  anterior  to  the  present  time. 

The  Hindoos  admit,  in  their  sacred  books,  many  revolutions,  of 
which  the  last,  called  Caliyong,  took  place  about  4924  years  since. 

The  Greeks,  who  have  always  confounded  everything,  because 
their  later  authors  have  wished  to  consider  as  positive  facts,  the  vague 
traditions  or  mythological  allegories  of  their  ancient  priests  and  poets ; 
— the  Greeks,  I  say,  speak  of  two  deluges,  whose  epochs  they  pretend 
to  assign,  but  to  which  they  add  circumstances  irreconcilable  among 
themselves,  and  even  with  the  epochs. 

Of  those  yet  obscure  deluges  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  first  is  that 
called  the  deluge  of  Ogyges,  said  to  have  occurred  in  Attica  and  Boeo- 
tia.  Its  date  as  fixed  by  Varro,  and  referred  by  Censorinus^  in  his 
book  entitled  Natal  Day^  c.  21,  to  1600  years  before  the  first  Olym¬ 
piad,  reaches  back  to  4196  years,  that  is,  to  within  28  years  of  the 
epoch  fixed  for  the  deluge  of  Noah  by  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis, 
after  the  calculation  of  Usher.  Varro  expressly  places  this  deluge 
four  centuries  before  Inachus  ;  and  every  one  knows  that  Varro  passed, 
in  his  time,  for  a  man  who  displayed  the  greatest  erudition  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  chronology.  Meanwhile  it  appears  that  Acusilaus^  and  Hel- 
lanicus,2  the  first  authors  known  who  have  spoken  of  the  deluge  of 
Ogyges,  and  from  whence  Plato,  in  the  Timaeus,  pag.  m.  524,  Cle¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria,  in  the  Stromata  I.  p.  m.  321,  and  Eusebius, 
Praep.  Ev.  X.  p.  m.  489,  have  extracted  what  we  know  of  it,  placed  it 
one  hundred  years  after  Inachus  in  the  time  of  Phoroneus,  consequently 
more  than  five  hundred  years  later  than  Varro ;  but  since  this  synchro¬ 
nism  hinders  neither  those  authors  nor  many  others  from  making  Pho¬ 
roneus  the  first  man,  it  is  manifest  that  the  traditions  which  they  had 
of  it  were  mingled  with  fables,  and  really  appertain  to  nothing  but 
mythology. 

The  second  of  these  deluges  is  that  of  Deucalion.  The  most  an¬ 
cient  author  extant  who  mentions  this  deluge  is  Pindar,  Olymp.  Od.  IX. 
He  makes  Deucalion  land  on  Parnassus,  establish  himself  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Protogenia  (first  birth),  and  there  reproduce  his  people  with 
stones ;  in  one  word,  he  already  refers  to  the  whole  human  race, 
though  applying  it  to  one  nation  only,  the  fable  afterwards  generalized ; 
— as  we  see  in  Ovid  (Met.  I.  v.  399). 

Moreover,  the  most  ancient  Greek  historians  whom  lime  has  pre¬ 
served  for  us,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  make  no  mention  of 
any  deluge,  neither  of  the  time  of  Ogyges,  nor  of  the  time  of  Deuca- 

^  Rom.  historians — Varro  tl.  A.  D.  114,  Censo.  A.  D.  238. 

*  Greek  hist. — Acu.  flor.  B.  C.  450,  Hel.  B.  C.  460. 
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lion,  although  they  name  Deucalion  and  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the 
first  Gr  jcian  kings.  They  seem  even  then  to  have  considered  these 
great  inundation's  as  appertaining  to  times  anterior  to  history,  or  as 
making  part  of  mythology. 

What  Herodotus  says,  that  Thessaly  must  have  once  formed  a  lake, 
before  the  Peneus  found  an  outlet  between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  is  but 
one  of  those  geological  hypotheses,  applicable  to  any  particular  coun¬ 
try,  and  such  as  we  daily  see  in  our  own  times.  Herodotus  makes  no 
application  of  this  to  Deucalion  nor  to  his  deluge,  although  this,  as¬ 
suredly,  was  an  occasion  very  natural  to  speak  of  a  like  event.  But 
soon  after  the  age  of  Herodotus,  philosophers,  to  accredit  either  their 
physical  systems,  or  their  moral  and  political  romances,  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  tradition  and  attributed  to  it  an  extension  greater  or  less, 
according  as  it  suited  their  ideas. 

Plato,  in  the  Timaeus  says  but  few  words  in  commencing  his  re¬ 
cital  of  the  grand  catastrophe  which,  according  to  him,  destroyed  the 
Atlantis ;  but  in  those  few  words,  he  places  the  name  of  Deucalion 
immediately  after  that  of  Phoroneus,  without  any  mention  of  Ogyges. 

Aristotle,  Meteor.  I.  14,  seems  to  consider  the  deluge  of  Deucalion 
as  a  local  inundation,  which  occurred  near  Dodona  and  the  river  Ar- 
chelous,  places  different  from  those  of  the  ordinary  locality,  since  he  is 
at  the  same  time  treating  of  a  Dodona  and  an  Archelous  in  Phocis ; 
as  Clavier  also,  on  Apollodorus,  Vol.  II.  p.  79,  seems  to  me  to  have 
clearly  established. 

In  Apollodorus,  Bibl.  Lib.  I.  §  7,  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  resumes 
something  of  its  grandeur,  and  all  of  its  mythological  character.  It 
happened  at  the  epoch  of  the  transition  from  the  brazen  to  the  iron  age ; 
Deucalion  is  the  son  of  the  Titan  Prometheus,  the  fabricator  of  men ; 
after  the  cataclysm  he  created  anew  the  human  race  with  stones ;  and 
yet,  even  according  to  Apollodorus  himself,  it  inundated  only  Greece 
out  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  Isthmus ;  as  if  all  Greece  out  of  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesus  and  Isthmus  could  have  been  inundated,  without  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  countries  and  the  Peloponnesus  itself  which  is  no  higher 
than  Greece,  being  inundated  also. 

Diodorus,  Lib.  I.  p.  m.  10,  does  not  assign  to  this  catastrophe  so  nar¬ 
row  limits,  since  he  conjectures  its  effects  might  have  extended  even 
to  Upper  Egypt. 

The  tradition  of  Phrygia  relative  to  Annaeus  or  Nannacus,  who 
was  a  sort  of  precursor  of  Deucalion,  •  supposes  also  that  that  deluge 
extended  over  Asia  Minor,  and  even  destroyed  the  whole  human  race ; 
for  it  is  only  after  this  deluge  that  the  tradition  places  Prometheus, 
commissioned  by  Jupiter  to  reproduce  the  species.  It  is  true  that  this 
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tradition,  so  different  from  the  others,  has  been  preserved  to  us  only 
by  authors  of  the  Lower  Empire,  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  under  the 
word  Iconiuniy  Zenodotus  or  Zenobius,  Prov.  Cent.  VI.  n.  10,  and  Sui- 
das  on  the  word  Nannacus.  But  Zenodotus  cites  authors  more  an¬ 
cient,  as  Hermogenes,  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Phrygians,  and  He- 
rode  le  Jambographe. 

Iconium,  where  it  is  supposed  Annaeus  reigned,  is  on  the  grand 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor ;  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  inundated  with¬ 
out  almost  that  whole  peninsula  being  inundated  at  the  same  time. 

Apollodorus  as  well  as  Pindar  makes  Deucalion  land  on  Parnassus ; 
but  other  authors  assign  different  places.  According  to  Servius  on 
Virgil,  Eel.  VI.  41,  it  was  Mt.  Athos ;  and  according  to  Hyginus,' 
Fab.  153,  it  was  upon  JEtna  that  he  found  refuge.  According  to  the 
account  of  Lucian  in  the  Syrian  Goddess,  it  was  near  the  city  of  Hie- 
rapolis,2  where  they  believed  Deucalion  made  his  descent. 

The  ark  {coffre)  which  Apollodorus,  in  the  place  cited,  gives  to 
Deucalion  for  means  of  safety,  the  doves  by  whose  instinct,  according 
to  Plutarch  (de  Solertia  Animalium),  he  sought  to  know  if  the  waters 
had  subsided,  the  animals  of  every  species  which  he  had  embarked 
with  him,  according  to  Lucian  in  the  Syrian  Goddess, — are  circum¬ 
stances  so  evidently  borrowed  from  the  narratipn  of  Moses,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  but  that  these  authors  derived  them  from  him,  either 
immediately,  or  by  the  knowledge  they  had  obtained  from  the  account 
of  Berosus. 

It  appears  certain,  therefore,  that  the  idea  most  commonly  received, 
whether  of  the  deluge  of  Ogyges  or  of  Deucalion,  was  derived  from  the 
tradition  of  a  universal  deluge,  insensibly  modified  and  diversified  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  places  where  men  lived.  Each  colony  carried  with  it 
the  memory  of  a  deluge.  But  in  those  times,  when  nothing  was  yet 
fixed  by  writing,  the  priests  were  charged  with  preserving  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  important  events ;  and  from  that  circumstance  more  than  from 
any  other,  the  deluge,  by  little  and  little,  was  localized, — following  a 
tendency  natural  to  all  men  of  fixing  near  the  places  where  they  dwell, 
the  great  events  of  which  they  have  but  a  confused  remembrance ; 
and  following  too  the  interest  still  more  natural,  which  the  priests  of 
every  place  had  to  inspire  religious  veneration  for  their  temples,  so 
that  by  accrediting  them  they  might  at  the  same  time  accredit  them¬ 
selves. 

It  is  particularly  with  this  latter  view  that  in  many  places  openings 


*  Rom.  writer — Augustan  age. 

®  City  of  Syria,  near  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Zeugma. 
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are  pointed  out,  through  which  it  is  said  the  waters  of  the  deluge  were 
engulphed :  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that  of  Parnassus. 

According  to  Pausanias  (Attic.  Lib.  I.  c.  18),  there  was  something 
similar  at  Athens,  in  a  sacred  grove  called  Olympias.  A  hollow  place 
of  a  cubit’s  depth,  passed  for  having  received  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
of  Deucalion  ;  and  they  cast  into  it,  every  year,  cakes  of  meal  and 
honey.  Also  they  pretended  that  Deucalion  had  dwelt  at  Athens, 
that  he  built  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Phyxius,  and  that  they  had  there 
his  sepulchre ; — -just  as  the  people  of  Pyrrha  in  Phthiotis  pretended 
that  they  had  his  sepulchre. 

The  Hieropolitans  of  Syria,  according  to  Lucian  in  the  Syrian  God¬ 
dess,  pretend  on  their  part  to  possess  an  orifice,  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  were  drained.  A  celebrated  temple  covered  this 
opening  of  the  earth,  into  which  they  cast,  twice  every  year,  a  great 
quantity  of  sea-water,  which  it  entirely  absorbed ;  moreover,  that  it  was 
very  narrow,  proving  that  it  conducted  to  some  great  cavity. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  we  find,  in  one  of  those  numerous  poems 
or  versified  romances  which  compose  the  body  of  the  Hindoo  mythol¬ 
ogy,  a  personage,  whose  name  and  adventures  have  striking  relations 
to  the  Deucalion  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  Deva-cala-yavana,  or  in  fa¬ 
miliar  language,  Deo-cal-yun,  who,  having  attacked  Krishnoo  at  the 
head  of  the  northern  people  (the  Scythians,  such  as,  according  to  Lu¬ 
cian,  the  Deucalion  of  the  Greeks  was),  was  repulsed  by  fire  and  wa¬ 
ter.  The  resemblance  extends  even  to  his  father  Garga,  one  of  whose 
surnames  is  Pramathesa  (Prometheus),  and  who,  according  to  an¬ 
other  legend,  is  devoured  by  the  eagle  Garuda.  From  these  details, 
truly  astonishing  by  their  conformity  with  the  Greek  fables,  and  which 
have  been  extracted  by  M.  Wilfort  (Memoirs  of  Calcutta,  Vol.  V.  of 
the  Sanscrit  Drama,  entitled  Hari-vansa),  M.  Charles  Kitter,  in  his 
“  Vestibule  of  European  History  before  Herodotus,”  concludes  with 
great  plausibility,  that  the  whole  fable  of  Deucalion  was  of  foreign  ori¬ 
gin,  and  was  imported  into  Greece  with  the  other  legends  of  that  more 
ancient  part  of  Greek  worship  which  came  by  way  of  the  North. 

Those  of  the  moderns  who,  with  Freret  and  Clavier,  have  thought 
that  the  deluge  of  Ogyges  and  that  of  Deucalion  are  real  events,  but 
local  and  different,  rely  principally  on  what  the  Greek  chronology  as¬ 
signs  to  those  two  princes  in  respect  to  their  places  being  distinct  in 
space  and  time.  But  who  does  not  see  that  as  to  those  remote  epochs 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  all  nations  still  less  enlightened,  have  sought  to 
ally  their  history  to  their  mythology  by  factitious  genealogies,  and 
that  on  those  genealogies  reposes  all  their  chronology  before  the  Olym¬ 
piads  ?  He  who  believes;  in  good  faith,  that  Codrus  and  Medon  de- 
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scended  from  Deucalion  by  Hellen  and  by  Dorus,  cannot  refuse  also 
to  believe,  that  Deucalion  descended  from  Uranus  by  Japetus  and 
Prometheus,  and  that  Saturn  was  his  great  uncle,  and  Jupiter  and  the 
Centaur  Chiron  his  uncles  a  la  mode  de  Bretagne.  The  same  authors 
relate  all  these.  Is  there  an  Arab  Sheik  who  does  not  trace  his  de¬ 
scent  from  Noah  by  Isbmael,  or  an  Irish  gentleman  his  by  Milesius  ? 
We  ourselves, — have  we  not  long  put  faith  in  our  Trojan  origin,  as 
Fredegaire  asserts,  and  in  that  long  catalogue  of  princes  in  direct  line 
from  Priam  to  Clovis,  which  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages  en¬ 
grafted  on  that  primal  imagination  ? 

Apollodorus  gives  to  Deucalion  a  son,  named  Hellen,  chief  of  all 
the  Greeks,  and  makes  descend  from  him  Dorus,  chief  of  all  the  Dor 
rians,  and  Eolus,  chief  of  the  Eolians,  with  as  much  authority  as  Al- 
bugazi  (Hist.  Gen.  of  the  Tartars,  ch.  2.  and  3.),  gives  to  Japhet,  son 
of  Noah,  a  son  named  Turk,  and  to  Turk  two  great-grand-sons,  Tar¬ 
tar  and  Mongol,  whence  descended  the  two  great  nations  which  now 
bear  those  names;  or  as  Jean  le  Maire  (Ulus,  of  the  Gauls,  p.  43) 
derives  from  Galatas  king  of  the  Gauls,  Allobrose,  prince  of  Dau- 
pbiny,  and  his  son  Romus,  who  founded  the  city  of  Romans,  and  gave 
birth  to  the  Romane  language. 

Besides,  although  it  were  true  that  Deucalion  had  been  in  fact  the 
head  of  the  Grecians  when  that  people  first  established  themselves  in 
the  environs  of  Parnassus,  popular  opinion,  regarding  him  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  nation,  would  have  placed  in  his  time  the  catastrophe  from 
which  all  nations  date,  by  a  simple  confusion  of  epochs, — very  natu¬ 
ral  when  nothing  is  written,  not  even  committed  to  verse  and  learned 
by  heart, — and  still  no  one  be  able  at  this  day  to  draw  any  conclusion 
whatever  concerning  the  reality  of  that  event.  , 

There  have  been  also  in  certain  places,  traditions  relative  to  a  del¬ 
uge  with  which  the  name  of  Deucalion  was  not  connected.  Such  was 
the  inundation  of  Arcadia,  related  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
(Ant.  Rom.  Lib.  I.  c.  61),  and  to  which  he  attributes  the  emigration  of 
Dardanus  to  the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  then  to  the  Hellespont ; 
such,  again,  was  that  of  a  great  overflow  of  water  of  which  Diodorus 
speaks  (Lib.  V.  c.  47),  which  behoves  to  have  taken  place  in  Samo¬ 
thracia  before  the  other  deluges,  and  which  some  attribute  to  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont. 

Independently  of  this  tradition  of  Samothracia  on  the  rupture  of  the 
Straits,  we  find  in  antiquity  various  hypotheses. 

The  Bosphorus  is  a  channel  of  small  width,  whose  banks  are  steep 
but  for  a  short  distance,  and  of  inconsiderable  height.  Nevertheless, 
these  declivities  have  sufficed  certain  of  the  ancients  for  the  hypothe- 
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sis  that  this  channel  was  really  the  product  of  a  rupture.  Strato'  of 
Lampsacus,  according  to  Strabo  (Geog.  Lib.  I.  p.  49),  even  sought  to 
explain  by  this  supposed  event,  the  shells  and  other  marine  remains 
which  are  seen  in  many  places  on  the  plains  and  plateaus  of  Asia 
Minor.  Before  this  rupture,  according  to  Strato,  the  Euxine  Sea 
must  have  been  much  more  extensive  than  at  this  day,  and  must  have 
covered  a  part  of  Asia  Minor.  A  similar  rupture  must  have  taken 
place  at  some  epoch  and  from  analogous  causes,  at  the  Pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules,  and  the  ocean  have  flowed  in  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

The  moderns,  from  the  observations  made  by  Pallas  of  the  great 
plains  of  sand  which  extend  from  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Caspian  and  to  Lake  Ural,  have  even  imagined  that,  at  some  time 
these  three  seas  were  united,  and  were  separated  only  by  a  draining 
of  their  waters,  occasioned  by  a  rupture  of  the  Bo.sphorus.  Certain 
traces  of  volcanoes  observed  at  the  Cyanean  islands  and  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  Black  Sea,  have  seemed  to  them  sufflcient  to  furnish 
a  physical  explanation  of  such  a  rupture ;  they  have  even  gone  fur¬ 
ther  and  believed  they  could  connect  this  draining  with  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion  by  historical  proofs. 

Since  it  is  said  in  Apollodorus  that  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  time  of  Nyctimus,  king  of  Arcadia,  Clavier  (History  of 
the  first  times  of  Greece,  I.  p.  44)  supposes  it  was  under  that  same 
king  Nyctimus,  that  the  inundation  of  Arcadia  took  place,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dionysius,  constrained  Dardanus  to  go  to  Samothracia ; 
and,  by  a  second  supposition,  he  would  persuade  himself  that  it  was 
this  same  inundation  which  obliged  Deucalion  to  flee  to  Parnassus; 
consequently,  according  to  him,  Deucalion  must  have  come  originally 
from  Arcadia. 

But  a  combination  stronger  yet  is  that  of  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle 
(Phys.  Geog.  Black  Sea,  etc.,  p.  241).  Uniting  the  tradition  of  Samo¬ 
thracia  touching  the  eruption  of  the  Euxine,  which  Diodorus  relates 
as  far  anterior  to  Dardanus,  and  even  to  all  other  deluges,  with  the 
tradition  relative  to  the  inundation  of  Arcadia  and  to  the  emigration 
of  Dardanus,  in  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  from  whom  alone 
we  obtain  it,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Euxine ;  admitting  next,  that 
the  second  of  these  events  is  identical  with  the  deluge  of  Deucalion, 
he  makes  of  all  this  together  with  the  rupture  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
that  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  which  he  also  places  at  the  same  epoch. 
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one  and  the  same  catastrophe ;  to  which,  consequently,  he  can  assign 
an  historic  date. 

Unfortunately  this  whole  theory  is  as  little  founded  in  physics  as  in 
history.  The  phenomenon  of  marine  relics  on  continents  is  universal, 
and  cannot  depend  oh  a  local  cause.  Not  only  around  the  Black  Sea 
are  fossil  shells  found,  but  everywhere.  Moreover,  it  results  from  the 
testimony  of  two  learned  men  who  have  visited  the  places,  M.  Olivier, 
in  a  report  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  General  Andreossy 
(Voyage  to  the  Outlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  p.  48  et  seq.),  that  the  Black 
Sea,  had  it  been  much  elevated  above  its  own  level,  would  have  found 
many  drains  through  hills  and  plains  less  elevated  than  the  actual 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  without  the  necessity  of  opening  for  itself  this 
long  and  narrow  outlet.  Besides,  every  one  knows  that  a  volcanic 
irruption  is  incapable  of  producing  such  an  effect  in  a  limestone  coun¬ 
try  like  the  plateaus  which  traverse  the  Bosphorus.  Finally,  had  the 
Black  Sea,  at  some  period  suddenly  fallen,  in  cascade,  through  this 
new  passage,  the  small  quantity  of  water  capable  of  being  drained  by 
an  opening  so  narrow,  would  have  spread  itself  gradually  over  the  im¬ 
mense  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  without  causing  on  its  shores  a 
tide  even  of  a  few  fathoms,  much  less  a  deluge  which  would  have  de¬ 
stroyed  provinces,  and  forced  men  to  seek  a  refuge  on  the  heights  of 
Parnassus. 

Gen.  Andreossy,  who  has  made  these  places  a  particular  study,  and 
whose  talents  as  an  engineer  and  hydraulician  are  well  known,  has 
himself  proved  from  the  elevation  of  the  banks  of  the  Strait, — that 
portion  where  they  are  steep, — that  the  simple  inclination  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  waters  necessary  for  draining,  would  have  reduced  to  no¬ 
thing  the  excess  of  elevation  they  would  have  produced,  when  once 
they  had  reached  the  shores  of  Attica. 

But  if  the  historical  proofs  they  pretend  to  give  of  the  identity  of  the 
deluges  of  Samothracia,  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Deucalion,  and  above  all 
of  their  date,  and  the  physical  explanations  they  have  imagined  for 
them,  disappear  before  a  serious  criticism ;  there  can  remain  little 
doubt  that  all  which  is  real  in  these  traditions,  and  even  in  those  of  the 
deluges  of  Ogyges,  of  Syria,  of  Phrygia,  of  Assyria,  and  of  China,  re¬ 
solve  themselves  into  the  memory  of  one  and  the  same  event,  viz.,  of 
that  which  is  known  in  the  Hebrew  annals  under  the  name  of  the 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  GREEK  DRAMA. 

By  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  Professor  of  Languages  in  Middlebury  College,  Vt. 

The  Relation  of  the  Poetry  to  the  Government  and  Culture  of  the  Greeks. 

The  spirit  of  an  age  or  people  is  most  accurately  and  surely  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  poetry.  The  statesman  who  would  prefer  the  moulding 
influence  of  the  ballads  to  the  laws  of  a  nation,  indicates  that  he  has 
not  been  unobservant  of  the  more  hidden  influences  which  govern  so¬ 
ciety.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  diligent  and  thoughtful  student  of 
history  can  better  be  ignorant  of  the  legal  enactments  and  penal  code 
of  that  nation  and  age,  whose  inner  life  he  would  understand,  than  of 
the  warblings  of  its  minstrels,  or  the  spontaneous,  gushing  effusions  of 
its  men  of  song.  Indeed,  if  we  desire  to  have  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  political  institutions,  the  religion,  or  culture 
of  any  people  separated  from  us  by  time  or  distance,  we  not  only  need 
but  cannot  do  without  their  poetical  productions.  What  should  we 
know  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Norsemen  but  from  the  productions  of 
their  Scalds,  their  Eddas,  and  the  first  rude  combinations  of  their  ru¬ 
nic  alphabet,  the  gift  of  their  god  Odin  ? 

The  poetry  of  Greece  is  perhaps  more  intimately  connected  with 
and  descriptive  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  arose,  than  that  of 
any  other  nation.  The  history  of  the  religion,  civil  institutions,  and 
culture  of  long  ages  prior  to  authentic  records  of  actual  events,  con¬ 
stituted  this  early  poetry.  It  is  true,  that  the  earliest  compositions  of 
almost  all  nations  are  narrative  songs,  recited  in  their  festivals,  cele¬ 
brating  the  exploits  of  their  heroes,  and  the  genealogies  of  their  princes. 
It  was  so  with  our  Saxon  ancestors  before  they  migrated  from  their 
German  forests. ‘  But  all  nations  have  not  a  Homer  or  such  a  past 
as  the  Greeks  to  look  back  upon.  **  The  divine  myths  of  the  Greeks,” 
says  Grote,^  the  matter  of  their  religion  constituted  also  the  matter 
of  their  earliest  history.”  Their  past,  long  varied,  stirring,  earth¬ 
wide,  heaven-high,  their  genealogical  records  none  the  less  certain 

‘  Tacitus,  Germ.  c.  2,  sjiys :  Germani  celebrant  canninibus  antiquis,  quod  unum 
apud  illos  memoriae  et  annalium  genus  est,  Tuisconera,  etc. 

*  Hist.  Vol.  I.  p.  71. 
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because  let  down  from  Olympian  heights,  had  the  two-fold  charm  of 
novelty  and  reality,  marvellousness  and  certainty.  In  listening  to  the 
recitals  of  their  mjnstrels,  the  cravings  of  the  heart  for  higher  revela¬ 
tions,  and  the  desire  for  national  honor  and  individual  glory,  was  alike 
satisfied.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  clung  to  them  with  a  tenacity  not 
easily  destroyed,  and  built  upon  them  with  a  confidence  not  readily 
shaken.  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  was  Homer  who  formed  the 
character  of  the  Greek  nation.”^  The  Homeric  poems  were  the  foun¬ 
tain-beads  of  all  the  refinement  of  the  ancients.  The  Homeric  rhap- 
sodists  were  in  fact  the  priests,  the  lawgivers  and  historians  of  Greece 
for  several  ages.  They  were  the  especial  favorites  of  the.  princes,  the 
praises  of  whose  ancestors  “  of  divine  descent,”  they  sung,  and  whose 
authority  was  itself  heaven-descended.  ^ 

The  Homeric  poems  were  evidently  intended  for  the  special  grati¬ 
fication  of  princes,  in  whose  banquets  they  were  often  sung.  They 
exhibit  ‘<a  government  founded  on  divine  right  as  opposed  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.”  The  king  was  superior,  in  force  of  body 
and  mind,  as  was  well  befitting  his  descent : 

In  the  midst 

Of  heroes,  eminent  above  them  all, 

Stood  Agamemnon,  with  an  eye  like  Jove’s 
To  threaten  or  command,  like  Mars  in  girth, 

And,  with  the  port  of  Neptune,  *  ♦  ♦ 

For  he  surpasses  all,  sneh  Jove  ordained 
*  *  *  the  son  of  Atreus.* 

He,  to  be  sure,  would  sometimes  condescend  to  counsel  with  his  chiefs 
and  elders,  and  communicate  with  the  assembled  people  in  the  Agora, 
whose  assent  and  submission  was  demanded  by  a  sort  of  religious  re¬ 
gard  for  the  authority  vested  in  the  king.  In  the  Iliad  the  nod  of  Aga¬ 
memnon,  king  of  men,  is  the  end  of  all  controversy.  His  word  is  truth,3 
his  authority  is  not  to  be  resisted,  his  wrath  no  other  than  Achilles, 
the  son  of  Thetis,  goddess  of  the  silver  bow,  dares  to  brave,  or  his 
vengeance  incur.  For  woe  to  him  who  shall  incense  a  king.^  It  was 
Thersites  alone,  “  loquacious,  loud,  and  coarse,”  who 

squinted  halted  gibbous  was  behind. 

And  pinched  before,  and  on  whose  tapering  head 
Grew  patches  only  of  the  flimsiest  down, 


*  Heeren’s  Hist.  Res.  Greece,  p.  115  seq. 

•  D.  IL  204.  Cowper’s  Transl.  and  cf.  XII.  310  sq. 

®  n.  II.  101.  *  II.  I.  97. 

VoL.  VI.  No.  21. 
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that  dared  to  inveigh  against  royal  Agamemnon,  nor  he,  without  the 
indignant  and  severe  rebuke  of  the  wise  Ulysses,  for  his  want  of  the 
**  deference  due  to  kings.*’  Many  passages  might  be  quoted,  illustra* 
tive  of  the  fact,  that  the  epic  poetry  of  Greece  was  the  product  as  well 
as  the  representative  of  a  monarchical  age : 

One  and  one  alone, 

Raised  and  instrncted  by  Satnmian  Jove 
To  govern  and  to  judge,  may  well  suffice, 
for  **  Jove  makes  the  king  and  loves  the  king 
he  makes.”  * 


The  muse,  too,  who  presided  over  epic  poetry.  Calliope,  **  proudly 
eminent  o’er  every  muse,  associate  walked  with  kings  magisterial.” 
Even  over  the  infant  head  of  royalty  the  muses  placid  look  from  high 
with  smiling  face,”  and  on  his  tongue  they  shed 

A  gentle  dew,  and  words  as  honey  sweet 

Drop  from  his  lips.® 

It  matters  not,  that  from  one  point  of  view  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric 
epic  are  essentially  fictitious ;  they  were  not  so  to  the  Greek.  To  him 
they  were  as  real  as  his  ancestors  of  the  generations  succeeding  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  served  as  a  golden  chain  to  unite  the  living  man  with 
his  divine  progenitor.3  Tlie  Atridae  were  the  prototypes  of  the  princes 
who  long  ruled  in  Hellas  and  its  colonies,  and  the  latter  demanded  of 
their  subjects  the  same  reverent  regard  that  was  shown  to  their  god¬ 
like  ancestors. 

Epic  poetry,  which  was  probably  preceded  by  the  age  of  short  narra¬ 
tive  songs  as  introductory  to  it,  prevailed  in  Greece  from  the  era  of  the 
Homeric  poems  (probably  850 — 776  B.  C.)  until  some  time  in  the  7th 
century  B.  C.  The  hezameter,^  too,  was  the  only  measure  much  culti¬ 
vated.  There  might  have  been  lighter  strains  and  more  stirring  and 
sprightly  movements  used  in  particular  districts,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  enthusiasm  of  religious  festivals,  but  such  innovations 
were  probably  rare,  and  worthy  of  little  regard,  except  as  straggling 
beams  darted  athwart  the  sky,  as  premonitions  of  approaching  light. 
The  appropriateness  of  the  staid  and  even  movement  of  hexameters 
is  evident,  not  only  if  we  take  into  account  the  subjects,  the  heroes  of 
a  former  generation,  contemplated  with  lively  interest  but  without  pas¬ 
sionate  emotion,  but  also  if  we  consider  the  causes  of  this  choice  of 


'  II.  II.  204.  ®  Hesiod’s  Theog.  120  sq. 

®  Grote’s  Greece,  Vol.  II.  p.  73. 

*  It  is  a  carious  fact  that  the  first  poem  known  to  have  been  written  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  was  in  hexameters,  the  measure  selected  by  the  most  distinguished 
heroic  poets  of  modem  Germany,  by  Wieland,  for  his  Cyrus,  and  by  Klopstock 
for  bis  Messiah.  See  Taylor’s  German  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  p.  4. 
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subjects,  the  calm  veneration  of  the  past  and  longing  for  assimilation 
to  it,  instead  of  the  stir  and  agitation  of  present  events  and  scenes  and 
individual  life,  which  naturally  express  themselves  in  shorter  and  more 
irregular  movement.  But  the  Greek  mind  was  too  active  and  fond  of 
progress,  and  too  many  local  causes  conspired,  such  as  the  small  size 
of  the  petty  kingdoms,  composed  of  a  city  and  the  adjoining  territory, 
or  a  few  towns,  which  not  only  brought  the  king  into  close  contact 
with  his  subjects,  so  as  to  expose  his  human  weaknesses,  but  also  gave 
much  occasion  for  comparison  between  neighboring  provinces,  to  ad> 
mit  of  a  long  continuance  of  kingly  authority.^  How  the  change  from 
monarchy  to  oligarchy  was  brought  about  in  every  case,  we  cannot 
determine,  nor  need  we  for  our  present  purpose.^  The  fact  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  But  it  is  of  special  importance  to  note  that  the  decline  of  epic 
poetry  was  coeval  with  that  of  kingly  authority.  “  Such  oligarchical 
governments,”  says  Grote,  after  speaking  of  their  origin  in  Greece, 
^  varying  in  their  details  but  analogous  in  general  features,  were  com¬ 
mon  throughout  the  cities  of  Greece  Proper,  as  well  as  of  the  colonies 
throughout  the  seventh  century  B.  (7.3 

Early  in  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  the  elegy  began  to  be  cultivated 
among  the  lonians.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  intended  to  make  an 
entirely  different  impression  from  the  epos,  as  the  hexameter  measure 
was  retained,  with  the  omission  of  the  last  thesis  from  every  second 
hexameter,  thus  breaking  up  the  even  tread  which  the  same  feet  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  occasioned,  and  substituting  the  **  feebler  and  hesi¬ 
tating  gait  of  pentameters.”  This  innovation  undoubtedly  had  a  great 
influence  on  subsequent  poetic  developments,  and  this  first  timid  step 
out  of  the  hallowed  precincts,  to  which  the  muse  had  previously  been 
restricted,  was  like  the  first  beginnings  of  evil,  the  sure  precursor  of 
ruin.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  elegy  was  first  cultivated  among 
the  lonians,  the  people  among  whom  liberal  principles,  although  with 
some  violence,  soonest  gained  a  firm  footing.^  Almost  contempora¬ 
neously  with  the  elegy  arose  the  iambic  verse,^  totally  different  from 
the  epos.  Whilst  calmness,  rest,  characterizes  the  latter  and  emotion 
the  elegy,  a  succession  of  iambi  produce  a  light,  tripping  measure, 

*  See  Grote’s  History  of  Greece,  Vol.  III.  p.  12  sq. 

’  Grote,  Vol.  III.  p.  21 , 22,  says :  “  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  this  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  without  violence ;  some¬ 
times  the  kingly  lineage  died  out,  and  was  not  replaced ;  sometimes,  on  the  death 
of  a  king,  his  son  and  successor  was  acknowledged  only  as  archon,  or  perhaps  set 
aside  altogether  to  make  room  for  a  Prytanis  or  president  out  of  the  men  of  rank 
around.” 

*  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  23.  *•  Muller’s  Hist  of  Gr.  Lit.  p.  104  sq. 

‘  Invented  by  the  Parian  poet  Archilochus.  See  Muller,  128  sq. 
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fitly  expressive  of  raillery  and  invective.  These  two  species  of  poetry 
form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  Homeric  epos  and  the 
proper  lyric  poetry  of  Greece,  which  marks  the  period  of  political 
struggle,  from  the  first  beginnings  of  oligarchy  until  the  democratic 
element  gained  predominance  in  the  Grecian  States.  This  was  the 
age  in  which  the  great  deep  of  feeling  was  broken  up.  Individuals 
gave  vent  to  long  pent  up  emotions.  “  Poetical  power  had  lost  its 
heaven-appointed  character,  and  had  become  an  attribute  legally  com¬ 
municable,  as  well  as  determined  to  certain  definite  ends.”^  The 
questionings  which  ensued,  the  dissatisfaction,  the  contests  between 
the  oligarchy  and  the  despots,  and  again  between  the  few  and  the  many, 
kept  up  a  constant  succession  of  changes,  which  were  not  without  their 
corresponding  emotions.  In  order  to  express  these  emotions,  diversity 
of  tones  would  be  required  in  poetry,  and  the  Greek  ear  attuned  by 
nature  to  harmony,  seemed  to  demand  the  accompaniment  of  music. 
Both  the  emotion  and  the  musical  accompaniment  would  naturally  de¬ 
mand  rests,  which  led  to  the  division  into  strophes,  and  thus  to  dancing, 
which  was  though  not  a  necessary  yet  a  frequent  concomitant  of  the 
lyrics  of  Greece.^  Pindar  may  be  named  as  the  most  distinguished 
author  in  this  species  of  poetry,  although  belonging  to  the  last  part  of 
the  era,  being  indeed  contemporary  with  Aeschylus,  but  yet  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  modes  of  thought  at  Athens,  as  exhibited  especially 
after  the  Persian  war.  He  was  a  native  of  a  small  town  in  the  The¬ 
ban  territory,  and  the  influences  under  which  he  arose  were  rather  Do¬ 
rian  and  Aeolian,  and  his  epinikia  were  distinctively  either  Doric, 
Aeolic,  or  Lydian  in  spirit  and  style.^ 

From  Pindar  and  the  era  of  lyric  poetry,  the  transfer  is  natural  and 
easy  to  the  drama,  the  product  and  representative  of  the  highest  civ¬ 
ilization  and  freedom  of  Greece.  From  the  time  of  the  Solonian 
constitution,  B.  C.  600,  love  of  freedom  constantly  gained  ground  in 
Attica,  although  during  the  reign  of  the  Peisistratids  560 — 610  B.  C., 
**  the  people  were  as  passive  in  respect  to  political  rights  and  securi¬ 
ties  as  the  most  strenuous  enemy  of  democracy  could  desire.”'*  But 
after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  new  life  and  vigor  was  aroused  by 
the  concurrence  of  two  political  parties.  Kleisthenes,  the  Alcmeonid 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  opposition  to  the  dethroned  despots, 
as  it  is  said  by  Herodotus,  ‘‘  took  into  partnership  the  people  who  had 
before  been  excluded  from  everything,”  and  thus  founded  the  Athe- 

*  Grote’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  Vol.  III.  p.  24. 

*  See  Muller’s  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  p.  149.  , 

^  For  an  account  of  him,  see  Muller’s  Hist.  p.  216. 

*  Grote’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  Vol.  IV.  p.  138. 
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nian  democracjJ  From  this  time,  Athens  shot  forth  into  new  life. 
Before,  she  had  been  comparatively  little  known  politically,  and  had 
contributed  far  less  than  other  cities,  inferior  in  wealth  and  resources, 
to  the  intellectual  progress  of  Greece.  Her  artists,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  the  Peisistratids,  were  inferior  to  those  of  Argos, 
Corinth  and  a  score  of  other  cities.  Her  poets  were  not  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  those  of  the  Ionian  and  Aeolian  schools.  But  now, 
power,  influence,  cultivation,  refinement,  seemed  to  be  tending  toward 
the  little  Attican  province.  She  contended  successfully  against  the 
Boeotians,  Chalcidians  and  Aeginetans,  and  baflied  the  attempt  of 
Sparta  to  restore  the  tyrant  Hippias.  Thus  Herodotus  says :  “  The 
Athenians  when  free  felt  theitiselves  a  match  for  Sparta,”  and  he 
might  have  added,  compelled  the  Spartans  to  feel  it  too,  and  to  take 
heed  how  they  attempted  to  extend  their  influence  beyond  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  The  battle  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  tell  the  story  of  their 
valor,  and  of  their  success  in  repelling  foreign  invasion.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  historian  just  referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
liberty  at  Athens,  is  too  much  in  point  to  be  omitted  here.  “  The 
Athenians  grew  in  strength.  And  it  is  plain  not  in  this  one  instance 
only,  but  every  way,  that  liberty  is  a  brave  thing,  since  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  so  long  as  they  were  lorded  over,  were  in  no  wise  superior  in  arms 
to  their  neigbors,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  free  from  the  despots,  they 
shot  far  ahead  of  them  all.”^ 

The  Persian  invasion  gave  an  opportunity  for  them  to  show  their 
ability  to  take  the  guidance  of  affairs  in  Greece.  If  this  war  had 
not  arisen,  it  cannot  be  known  what  would  have  been  the  result  of 
the  rivalry  springing  up  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  mutual 
ruin  of  the  two  cities  would  not  improbably  have  ensued.^  The  glory 
of  the  Athenians,  acquired  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  was  not  sufficient 
to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other  States  to  a  general  coopera¬ 
tion  agaigst  the  Persians.  But  the  battle  of  Salamis  gave  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  so  that  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  final  decision  of  the  contest  was  effected  at  Plataea,  the  greater 
part  of  Greece  was  gathered  there.^  The  victory  of  these  few  little 
districts  over  the  assembled  hosts  of  half  a  continent,  not  only  gave 
Greece  a  character  among  other  nations,  but  by  inspiring  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  power,  gave  an  impulse  to  it  in  every  department  cul- 

*  Grote’s  Hist  of  Greece,  Vol.  IV.  p.  169.  The  passage  of  Herod,  v.  66 — 69, 
is  as  follows :  iaaovfiEvog  de  6  KXsKr^evTjg  rdv  d^ftov  irpogeTaipiCerai — ug  yap  i5// 
rdv  ’A^ijvaiuv  d^pov,  irporepov  aiznapevov  ttuvtuv,  tote  npdg  t^v  iuvTov  poiprjv 
vpoge'^TiKaro,  k.  t.  A. 

*  V.  78—91.  ,  *  Heeren’s  Hist  Res.  Greece,  p.  142. 

8* 


*  Ibid.  p.  149. 
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tare.  Moreover  its  internal  condition  was  not  less  changed.  Athens^ 
at  first, 1  generously  yielded  the  nominal  primacy  to  Sparta  as  the 
strongest  of  the  Dorians,  but  as  Heeren  says,  “  it  was  actually  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  State  whose  talents  merited  it.”  And  soon  after,  Ath¬ 
ens  was  nominally  also  at  the  head  of  Grecian  States,  which  suprem¬ 
acy  she  endeavored  to  retain  not  by  power  alone,  but  by  being  jint 
in  everything.3  Her  valor  and  policy  made  her  the  chief  of  the 
Grecian  confederacy,  and  the  neighboring  maritime  States  became 
her  confederates  and  dependants ;  a  flourishing  commerce  ensued  with 
wealth  and  leisure  in  its  train ;  “  Athens  rose  again  out  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  ashes,  at  once  the  eye  and  ornament  of  Greece.”^  Just  then 
when  Athens  was  becoming^  the  capital  of  Greece,  the  home  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  efficient  patron  of  art  and  literature,  this  new  kind  of 
poetry,  the  drama  arose,  and  took  precedence  of  every  other  species 
of  composition  in  public  favor. 

The  circumstances  in  the  age  which  gave  rise  to  the  drama,  and 
the  causes  of  the  general  interest  felt  in  it,  demand  a  passing  notice. 

Why  is  the  age  of  Grecian  freedom,  progress  and  culture,  fitly  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Greek  drama  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  epic  writer 
describes  distant  events,  those  separated  from  himself  by  a  great 
chasm.  It  may  be  that  he  connects  them  in  some  way  with  the  pre¬ 
sent,  especially  in  regard  to  the  results  to  be  effected,  yet  the  events 
themselves  are  viewed  from  afar.  In  lyric  poetry,  present  feelings  are 
uttered,  but  they  are  too  often  individual  feeling,  and  short  bursts  of 
emotion.  Now  in  the  drama  there  is  action,  and  action  in  the  pre¬ 
sent.  The  author  and  his  hearers  live  in  the  scenes  portrayed ;  their 
hearts  and  their  souls  are  in  them.  They  suffer  or  rejoice,  weep  or 
laugh  with  the  persons  of  the  drama.  Prometheus  is  bound  at  the 

‘  la  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  before  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

*  Heeren,  149  sq.  Muller’s  Hist,  of  Dorians,  Vol.  I.  p.208,  says,  “  It  is  not  tme 

that  the  supremacy  over  the  Greeks  was  in  fact  transferred  at  all  from*  Sparta  to 
Athens,  if  we  consider  the  matter  as  Sparta  considered  it,  however  great  the  in- 
flnenceof  this  change  may  have  been  upon  the  power  of  Athens.”  It  may  be  true 
that  there  was  no  formal  transfer,  but  was  there  not  a  tacit  one  ?  And  is  there 
not  a  significance  in  the  determination  of  Sparta  to  yield  up  the  Persian  war  into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  as  better  fitted  for  it  than  herself  (Thucydides  I.  95), 
and  in  the  refusal  to  send  more  expeditions  to  Asia,  “  that  her  generals  might  not 
be  made  worse,”  and  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  expedient  for  Sparta  to  aim 
at  a  mastery  «f  the  sea  1  * 

®  Potter’s  Essay  on  the  Grecian  Drama. 

*  According  to  Muller’s  History  of  the  Dorians,  from  about  the  year  580  B.  C., 
Sparta  had  acted  as  the  recognized  commander  not  only  of  Peloponnesus  but  of 
the  whole  Greek  nation,  although  it  was  rather,  he  concedes,  by  tacit  acknowledge¬ 
ment  than  agreement  that  this  precedence  belonged  to  Sparta. 
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outer  limits  of  the  wide  earth,  on  the  extreme  cliff”  of  Caocasas,  by 
the  command  of  Jupiter,  when  newly  raised  to  supreme  dominion ;  but 
Scythia,  to  the  assembled  multitudes  of  the  theatre,  is  no  longer  a 
pathless  wild  where  human  footstep  never  marked  the  ground,”  ^  nor 
the  sufferer  there,  the  inhabitant  of  a  distant  age ;  but  they  all  sur¬ 
round  him  as  their  persecuted  friend,  and  listen  to  the  commands  of 
Strength  to  draw  close  each  massy  link  and  bind  his  adamantine 
chains,”  and  gnash  on  him  with  their  teeth. 

The  constructive  spirit  of  the  age  is  also  appealed  to  in  the  drama. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts  which  preceded  and  were  coeval  with  dra¬ 
matic  representations,  had  awakened  a  spirit  which  would  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  simplicity  of  mere  narrative,  or  the  transientness  and 
singleness  of  impression  in  the  song.  But  the  free  spirit  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  democracy  is  especially  exhibited  in  the  drama.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  subjects  of  the  drama  are  taken  from  the  Homeric  poems, 
but  even  in  the  treatment  of  these  subjects^  the  leaven  of  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  is  diffused.  The  sympathies  are  enlisted  for  those  who  rebel 
against  the  Supreme  ruler,  as  in  the  case  of  Prometheus,  and  for 
those  who  disobey  the  unlawful  commands  of  earthly  princes,  as  when 
Antigone  performs  the  last  sad  rites  upon  the  corpse  of  her  brother, 
in  opposition  to  the  commands  of  Creon.  There  are  many  separate 
passages,  too,  in  the  drama,  that  breathe  the  spirit  of  liberty.  But 
we  must  pass  with  this  hasty  view  of  the  political  relations  of  Gre¬ 
cian  poetry,  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  origin,  nature  and  man¬ 
ner  of  the  exhibition  of  the  drama. 


The  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Greek  Drama. 

To  one  whose  notions  of  the  drama  are  formed  from  the  modem 
stage  and  the  popular  dramatists  of  our  own  age,  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  this  species  of  representation  should  have  originated  in 
connection  with  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  It  is  nevertheless  true. 
If  we  pass  by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  which,  according  to  many 
modern  commentators,  we  have  at  least  one  dramatical  composition,  por¬ 
tions  of  a  tragedy,  on  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  are  yet  ex- 
lantin  Greek  iambics,  by  Ezekiel,  a  Jewish  dramatic  poet  who  perhaps 
lived  before  the  Christian  era,^  if  not,  soon  after  it.  The  early  Chris¬ 
tians  seem  also  to  have  countenanced  the  exhibition  of  sacred  dramas 

*  Prometbens,  1.  3. 

•  Taylor’s  Hist  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  p.  148,  where  it  is  also  said : 
perhaps  the  Spanish  mystery :  Las  Profetias  de  Daniel,  has  traditionally  preserved 
a  canvass  more  ancient  than  Christianity. 
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and  mysteries  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  feast  days.  Gregory  Nasi* 
aneen,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  wrote  a  tragedy  which  is  still 
extant,  called  iqiatoq  or  Christ’s  Passion,  which  was  repre> 

seated  for  a  religious  purpose  at  Constantinople.^ 

From  Constantinople  such  religious  exhibitions  were  introduced 
into  the  west  of  Europe  “  by  crusaders  and  pilgrims,  and  became  fa> 
vorite  shows  to  an  illiterate  populace.”  A  play  entitled  “  The  death 
of  St.  Catharine,”  was,  for  instance,  performed  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Denis,  and  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  Parisians.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  imitated  in  Spanish  by  the  celebrated  poet  Calderone ;  and  among 
the  Germans  similar  plays  were  almost  innumerable.  In  England, 
too,  the  earliest  dramatic  attempts  were  mysteries^  and  moralities.” 
Even  at  the  council  of  Constance,  the  English  prelates  at  an  interval 
between  sittings,  “  entertained  their  other  brethren  by  a  spiritual  play 
in  Latin.”3  “  Christianity,”  says  Taylor,^  “  was  first  taught  through¬ 
out  the  north  of  Europe  by  means  of  the  stage.  The  mysteries  and 
miracle-plays  of  the  first  missionaries,  had  familiarized  the  prominent 
incidents  of  biblical  history,  long  before  the  art  of  reading  could  have 
been  called  in  to  communicate  the  chronicles  themselves.” 

The  religious  origin  of  the  drama  of  the  Greeks  will  be  plain,  if 
we  trace  somewhat  minutely  the  rise  of  the  two  separate  parts,  the 
chorus  and  the  dialogue,  of  which  the  Greek  tragedies  are  so  mani¬ 
festly  compounded. 

The  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  chorus  are  discoverable  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Greece.  At  first  the  whole  population  of  a  town 
was  accustomed  to  assemble  in  some  public  place,  and  sing  hymns, 
and  perform  corresponding  dances  in  honor  of  a  god  who  had  shown 
some  signal  favor.  This  meeting  and  the  ceremony  performed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  took  its  name^  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  first 

’  It  has  been  supposed  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  plays  upon  reli¬ 
gious  subjects  were,  at  Constantinople,  modelled  after  the  old  Greek  tragedies,  in 
order  to  counteract  their  pagan  influence.  Accordingly,  “  as  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedy  was  a  religious  spectacle,  a  transition  was  made  on  the  same  plan,  and 
the  choruses  were  turned  into  Christian  hymns.  Gregory  wrote  many  sacred 
dramas  for  this  purpose,  which  have  not  survived  those  inimitable  compositions 
over  which  they  triumphed  for  a  time.” — Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  Hit 

p.  201. 

*  Mysteries  seem  to  have  originated  among  ecclesiastics,  and  to  have  been  act¬ 
ed  by  them  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  A.  D.  From  the  monasteries  they 
were  transplanted  to  the  schools  and  universities. — Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poe¬ 
try,  Vol.  III.  p.  201  sq. 

^  Schlegel’s  Lectures  on'  Dramatic  Literature,  p.  369. 

*  German  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  p.  154. 

‘  See  Donaldson’s  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  7,  note. 
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held  in  the  principal  square  or  open  space  of*  he  town,  i.  e.  the  ayaqa^ 
or  market  place,  which  was  emphatically  the  xrnqog  (yoi^a),  hence, 
;  hut  more  probably,  yo^d^;,  is  kindred  with  yoQtovoSj  yogoirtjf 
and  hence  is  descriptive  of  the  motion  of.  the  dancers  in  a  circle.^ 
We  are  not  however  able  to  ascribe  any  exact  historical  date  to  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  chorus.  Some  traces  of  it  are  found  in  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  which  carry  its  origin  back  into  the  heroic  ages.^ 

There  even  seems  to  have  been  considerable  variety  in  the  choral 
exhibitions  of  the  early  ages  of  Greece.  They  were  attended  by  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  nobles,  who  some¬ 
times  danced  together  in  rows  taking  hold  of  hands.^  The  general 
arrangement  was  for  the  citharist  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  the  dancers 
who  encircled  him,  with  his  cithara,  or  lyre,  which  he  accompanied 
with  his  voice.  The  dancers  at  this  early  age  did  not  join  in  the 
song,  only  regulated  their  movements  by  it,  and  when,  as  on  the  shield 
of  Plercules,  the  muses  are  represented  as  singing  in  a  chorus,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  surrounding  Apollo  as  citharist. 

The  chorus,  which  is  alluded  to  in  these  poets,  as  employed  in  lam¬ 
entations  for  the  dead,  and  in  hymenial  processions,  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  a  later  age,  with  which  we  are  at  present  more  immedi¬ 
ately  concerned.  It  is  among  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus  and 
Sicily  that  the  chorus  first  assumed  importance  as  a  branch  of  literature. 

•  See  Liddell  and  Scott’s,  and  especially  Pape’s  Lexicon,  h.  v.  Perhaps  the 
cities  called  eifwxopoi  in  Homer,  had  this  appellation,  because  they  had  open 
squares  large  enough  to  contain  such  numerous  choruses. — Muller's  Hist,  of  the 
Dorians,  Vol.  1.  p.  334. 

*  In  describing  the  shield  prepared  by  Vulcan  for  Achilles,  at  the  request  of  his 
mother  Thetis,  Homer  (II.  XVIII.  612),  in  a  hymenal  procession,  represents  youths 
as  dancing  in  circles  to  the  sound  of  pipe  and  harp.  Hesiod  in  describing  the  shield 
of  Hercules,  says : 

- But  next  arose 

A  well  towered  city,  by  seven  golden  gates 
Enclos’d  that  fitted  to  their  lintels  hung. 

These  men  in  dances  and  in  festive  joys 
Held  revelry.  *  *  *  * 

♦  ♦  *  Gay  blooming  girls 
Preceded,  and  the  dancers  followed  blithe ; 

These,  with  shrill  pipe  indenting  the  «oft  lip. 

Breath’d  melody,  while  broken  echoes  thrilled 
Around  them ;  to  the  lyre  with  flying  touch 
Those  led  the  love-enkindling  dance. 

Elton's  Trandation. 

See  also  II.  XXIV.  720 — 722,  and  Odyssey,  VIII.  266,  and  Muller’s  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  p.  21  sq. 

»  D.  XVIII.  593. 
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Two  principal  objects  were  aimed  at  in  it,  worship  of  the  gods  and 
military  discipline.  Success  in  war,  was  the  primary  object  with  the 
Dorians  of  an  early  age,  and  this  could  not  be  more  certainly  accom* 
plished  than  by  celebrating  the  aid  received  from  gods  and  deified  he¬ 
roes,  together  with  mimetic  illustrations  before  the  assembled  people. 
The  music  was  useful  to  enable  lai^e  bodies  of  men  to  act  in  concert, 
and  the  dance  accustomed  the  youth  to  the  proper  motions  and  posi¬ 
tions  for  attack  and  defence.^  In  its  origin,  then,  the  chorus  was  es¬ 
sentially  religious  and  political  rather  than  aesthetic  in  its  character. 
The  deity  first  celebrated  was  Apollo,  the  god  of  war,  music,  and  civil 
government.^  And  the  chorus  who  celebrated  his  praises  was  identical, 
and  drawn  up  in  the  same  order,  with  the  hosts  that  went  out  in  battle 
array  against  the  national  enemy.  Even  the  different  parts  of  the 
chorus  received  the  same  name  with  the  divisions  of  the  invading  ar¬ 
my,  and  to  be  a  good  dancer  was  to  be  a  good  warrior.^ 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  chorus  in  its  earlier  stages,  even  among 
the  Dorians,  exhibited  that  perfection  of  form  or  harmony  of  voice 
and  movement,  which  afterward  characterized  it.  At  first  it  formed  a 
sort  of  medium  between  the  epos,  and  the  lyrics  of  the  Lesbians,^  and 
so  high  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  these  celebrations,  and  so 
great  the  demand  for  songs  to  be  recited,  that  old  traditionary  verses 
were  compelled  to  take  the  place  of  more  fitting  measures.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  choral  poetry,  as  was  very  natural,  gave  rise  to  many  authors 
in  this  species  of  literature,  and  even  our  own  poetesses  had  their  pro¬ 
totypes  in  the  fair-haired  Megalostrata^  and  her  feminine  competitors 
of  that  age. 

We  cannot  at  present  trace  minutely  the  progress  of  the  chorus  in 
its  early  stages  of  development.  We  may  however  mention,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  it  received  special  encouragement  at  Sparta,  which  was  for  a 


'  Donaldson’s  Gr.  Theatre,  p.  7.  —  “  The  Spartans  even  sacrificed  to  the  Muses 
before  an  action,  these  goddesses  being  expected  to  produce  regularity  and  order 
in  battle.” — MDller,  Dorians,  Vol.  II.  p.  263. 

*  See  Muller's  Dorians,  Vol.  II.  p.  266  sq. 

®  Muller,  Hist.  Dorians,  Vol.  II.  p.  262 — 3,  says:  The  agreement  which  some 
modems  have  found  between  the  Greek  chorus  and  the  lochus  [A6;fOf]  is  not  a  mere 
creation  of  the  fancy;  the  large  chorus  was  a  pentecostys  in  number,  which  was  di¬ 
vided  into  enomoties  (hemichoria) ;  it  advanced  in  certain  divisions,  like  an  army, 
and  had  corresponding  evolutions,  [see  Book  IV.  ch.  6.  §  7).  *****  In  early 
times  it  was  a  preparation  for  battle,  a  use  of  it  which  was  neglected  in  a  later  age ; 
in  the  soldier  heavy-armed  for  the  battle,  was  also  seen  the  practised  dancer  of  the 
Pyrrhic.  *  *  ♦  ♦  Thus  also  the  Thessalians  called  the  soldiers  of  the  front  ranks 
“  principal  dancers and  said  of  a  good  fighter  that  “  he  had  danced  well.” 

*  See  Muller’s  Lit.  of  Greece,  pp.  164  and  191. 

*  See  Muller's  Lit.  of  Greece,  pp.  192 — 3. 
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long  time  the  seat  of  Dorian  power  and  learning.^  Grote  says  “  Ev¬ 
erything  done  there,  hoth  serious  and  recreative,  was  public  and  col¬ 
lective,  so  that  the  chorus  and  its  performances  received  extraordinary 
development.  •  *  *  *  *  The  chorus,  usually  with  song  and  dance 
combined,  constituted  an  important  part  of  divine  service  throughout 
all  Greece,  and  was  originally  a  public  manifestation  of  the  citizens 
generally,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  actively  engaged  in  it,  and 
receiving  some  training  for  the  purpose,  as  an  ordinary  branch  of  edu¬ 
cation.”  But  in  process  of  time,  as  the  fine  arts  were  more  cultivated, 
the  song  and  dance  became  more  elaborate,  and  the  duties  and  expense 
fell  upon  a  few,  and  finally  upon  one,  who  was  called  choragmt  and 
considered  as  the  religious  representative  of  the  whole  population. 
He  was  accordingly  said  to  do  the  work  of  the  State  or  people  {Xetr 
fovpywr).® 

The  choral  lyric  poetry  originally  and  preeminently  belonged  to  the 
Dorians.  Apollo  was  first  worshipped  among  them,  and  his  chief 
temples  were  in  the  D<H*ic  territory.  Consequently  in  his  worship 
the  Doric  dialect  would  naturally  be  employed.^  To  such  a  degree  is 
this  true,  that  Doric  and  Choral  were  used  as  synonymous  terms,  when 
applied  to  Greek  poetry ;  and  whenever  the  Doric  dialect  occurred  in 
lyric  odes,  these  were  generally  for  the  accompaniment  of  choral 
^Dces.  The  influence  of  the  Dorians  upon  this  species  of  poetry,  is 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
the  dialogue  in  the  common  dialect  of  Attica,. the  choral  songs  are  all 
Dorian  in  language.  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  this  dia¬ 
lect  for  the  expression  of  feelings  of  religious  reverence  and  worship. 
With  manliness  and  dignity,  it  combines  a  simplicity  which  especially 
belongs  to  solemn  occasions.  The  p)eculiariti&s5  of  its  northern  and 
mountain  origin  clings  to  it  in  its  migrations  to  the  more  southern  part 

‘  The  poets  and  sages  of  Greece  were  accustomed  to  frequent  certain  cities  as 
literary  emporiums.  “Among  these,”  says  Miillcr,  (p.  275),  “  Sparta  stood  the 
highest  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,”  etc. 

*  Hist  of  Greece,  Vol.  IV.  p.  112—13. 

®  Derived  from  Petrov,  and  ipyu,  and  hence  explained  by  the  Grammar!* 
ans  as  equivalent  to  ctf  rb  bijfioaiov  ipya^ea^ai,  or  rip  drjfio<Ti(p  vizripETelv.  The 
origin  of  our  word  liturgy  from  the  Greek  Aeirovpyia  (public  service),  will  not 
escape  notice. 

*  “  Its  form  was,  on  the  whole,  originally  a  Doric  variety  of  the  epic  hexameter.” 
—Mailer’s  Dorians,  Vol.  II.  p.  379. 

‘  Some  of  these  peculiarities  are  the  use  of  a  for  tj,  a  concurrence  of  consonants 
producing  roughness  of  sound,  an  aversion  to  r  and  the  aspirated  consonants,  the 
use  of  d  for  (3  and  y  (as  in  dd  for  yu,  devof  for  yivog,  etc.),  the  omission  of  letters 
both  in  composition  and  flexion,  and  the  abundant  use  of  the  article,  etc.  See  Mul¬ 
ler’s  Hist,  of  the  Dorians,  App.  V.  Vol.  IL 
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of  the  country,  and  in  every  variety  of  use  to  which  it  was  put,  whether 
in  the  simple  choral  song,  or  combined  with  the  dialogue  in  the  Attic 
tragedy. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  chorus  is  the  variety  and  changes  of  met* 
sore  found  in  it.  In  this  particular  these  compositions  furnish  a  strik* 
ing  contrast  with  the  even  tread  of  the  epic  hexameter,  as  well  as  with 
the  staid  and  uniform  movement  of  the  later  dialogue.  The  irrego* 
lar  metres,  depending  entirely  upon  the  caprice  of  the  poet,  are  as 
suitable  for  the  expression  of  excited  and  changing  feeling,  at  one  time 
grave  at  another  cheerful,  now  lofty  then  more  humble,  as  uniform 
feet  in  equal  number  for  the  narrative  or  the  dialogue,  whose  office  is 
mainly  explanation. 

The  connection  of  choral  song  with  the  dance,  on  the^other  hand, 
gave  an  artificial  and  sometimes  a  highly  artistic  character  to  the  verse. 
Even  an  intricate  and  somewhat  obscure  plan  of  discourse  could  be 
understood,  since  the  ear  was  aided  in  detecting  the  rhythm  and  the 
change  of  sentiment,  by  the  eye,  which  followed  the  movements  in  the 
dance.>  Thus,  while  the  strophe  was  recited,  the  chorus  made  one 
movement,  and  returned  to  their  former  position  during  the  anti* 
strophe,  and  remained  motionless  there,  until  the  epode  bad  been  com* 
pleted.  The  public  character  of  the  chorus,  also,  was  one  ground  of  dis* 
Unction  between  it  and  the  lyric  poetry  which  was  so  much  cultivated 
among  the  Aeolians.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  private  individu* 
als  would  not  be  befitting  the  dignity  of  a  large  body  of  men hence 
we  find  the  chorus  to  be  an  expression  of  feeling  in  reference  to  the 
gods  or  heroes,  or  the  State,  whilst  poets  of  the  Lesbian  school  were 
much  more  personal  in  the  choice  of  their  themes,  and  made  use  of 
more  light  and  lively  metres,  with  frequent  repetitions  more  nearly  al* 
lied  to  the  refrain  in  modern  song. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  celebration  of  the  praises  of  Apollo, 
the  sun-god,  by  means  of  the  chorus.  And  this  was  continued  even  in 
the  time  of  the  tragedians.  One  of  the  finest  lyrical  passages  in  the 
Alcestis^  of  Euripides,  records  the  blessings  conferred  upon  Admetus, 
in  consequence  of  the  temporary  abode  of  Apollo  with  him,  when  com* 
polled  to  serve  a  mortal  man.  But  its  introduction  into  the  festivals  of 
Dionysius  or  Bacchus,  is  of  special  importance  at  present.  Whether 
the  worship  of  Dionysius  was  indigenous  to  Greece  and  afterwards 
modified  by  connection  with  Egypt  and  Asia,  as  would  appear  to  be 
the  fact  from  the  Homeric  Hymn,3  or  introduced  directly  from  Egypt 


*  Muller’s  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  164. 

•  Line  569  sq.J  *  See  Grote’*s  Greece,,Vol.  I.  p.  43  sq. 
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by  Cfidmus,  or  from  Asia  and  adopted  by  the  Dorians  as  kindred  with 
the  worship  of  their  ow'n  Apollo,  is  not  material  at  present  to  inquire.^ 
His  worshippers  seem  to  have  been  at  first  a  band  of  revellers  {xmfUkg)^ 
led  by  a  flute-player.^  But  the  song  sung  in  his  worship  early  assumed 
sufficient  importance  to  receive  a  special  appellation,  the  dithyramb 
(di&vQaft§og).^  We  know  but  little  of  the  manner  of  its  first  per¬ 
formance.  Archilochus  (B.  C.  678 — 629)  says  that  “  he  can  sing  the 
dithyramb,  the  beautiful  strain  of  Dionysus,  when  his  mind  is  excited 
(thunder-stricken)  with  wine.”^  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
performed  by  the  chorus  until  the  time  of  Arion,  about  B.  C.  600,  who 
was  known  in  Greece  as  the  perfecter  of  the  dithyramb.  It  previously, 
probably,  consisted  in  ejaculations  and  the  expression  of  excited  feel¬ 
ing.  He  gave  dignity  and  a  regular  character  to  it  in  connection  with 
the  circular  choruses  (xtix^iot  ),  that  danced  about  the  altar  on  which 

the  sacrifice  was  made.  It  seems  from  a  passage  in  Pindar  that  these 
improvements  were  made  in  Corinth,  the  city  of  Periander :  “  Whence 
but  from  Corinth  arose  the  pleasing  festivals  of  Dionysus,  with  the 
dithyramb,  of  which  the  prize  is  an  ox.”^  His  style  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  graver  cast  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  as  Suidas  says 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  style  (rpaytxov  ZQonov 
Before  taking  leave  of  the  dithyramb  as  practised  among  the  Dori¬ 
ans,  in  order  to  trace  its  migration  and  establishment  at  Athens,  we 
need  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  the  Bacchic 
festivals.  The  high  state  of  excitement  in  which  the  worshippers 
were  accustomed  to  perform  their  service,  is  well  known.  The  ac- 

*  Those  who  are  interested  in  tliis  question,  are  referred  to  Grote  as  above  cited, 
the  Greek  Theatre,  p.  15  sq  ,  and  Herodotus’  History,  B.  2  Euterpe. 

*  Muller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  p.  204. 

“  The  origin  of  the  name,  (hT^vpafifiog,  is  much  contested.  Perhaps  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  Hartung  (Cla.ssical  Museum,  No.  XV HI.)  is  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
first  syllable  of  the  word,  like  Aioi  vaog,  contains  the  name  of  Zeus  da  contracted 
to  6i.  '  In  -dvpafijiog,  the  n  is  euphonic,  as  in  many  Greek  words,  and  ^vpafiog  ia 
a  cognate  of  -dopvj^og  and  TvpjSij,  which  latter,  according  to  Pausan.  H.  24.  7,  was 
the  name  of  a  festival  of  Dionysus  at  Argos.  AMpap)iog=Aiog  ^opviSog,  signi¬ 
fies  the  “  turbulent  disorder  of  a  storm  or  tempest,”  and  fitly  characterizes  the 
hymn  to  Dionysus,  which  originally  succeeded  the  calm  Paean  to  Apollo,  after  the 
worshippers  were  heated  with  wine.  See  Class.  Museum,  No.  XVIII.  p.-375  sq. 
for  a  more  extended  explanation. 

*  't2f  Aiuvvoov  uvaKTog  Ka?.uv  t^up^ai  peTiog 
Oi6a  di'&vpapjSov  olvtp  avyKepaww&Eig  (ppevag. 

*  Muller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  p.  204. 

'  It  has  been  asked,  with  some  plausibility,  whether  this  tragic  style  may  not 
have  had  reference  to  the  introduction  of  satyrs  into  the  dithyramb,  as  rpuyog  was 
another  name  for  adrvpof  ? — Gr.  Theatre,  p.  19,  note. 

VoL.  VI.  No.  21.  9 
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tual  presence  of  the  god  in  his  temple  or  at  the  altar,  as  was  frequently 
supposed  to  be  the  case  in  Greece,  and  visible  representations  of  his 
benefactions  to  man,  and  his  personal  doings  and  sufferings,  would 
naturally  call  forth  the  loudest  expressions  of  feeling.  These  mimic 
or  anthropomorphic  representations  were  frequently  carried  so  far,  that 
some  man  was  made  to  represent  the  god,i  and  “  thus  at  the  Anthis- 
teria  at  Athens,”  (copied  from  the  Dorians,)  says  Muller,^  “the  wife 
of  the  second  archon,  who  bore  the  title  of  queen,  was  betrothed  to  Dio* 
nysus  in  a  secret  solemnity,  and  in  public  processions  even,  the  god 
himself  was  represented  by  a  man.  At  the  Boeotian  festival  of  the 
Agronia,  Dionysus  was  supposed  to  have  disappeared,  and  to  be  sought 
for  among  the  mountains;  there  was  also  a  maiden  (representing  one  ' 
of  the  nymphs  in  the  train  of  Dionysus),  who  was  pursued  by  a  priest, 
carrying  a  hatchet  and  personating  a  being  hostile  to  the  god.” 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  as  the  god  of  the  seasons,  led  perhaps  most 
naturally  to  that  form  of  the  dithyramb  from  which  tragedy  was  more 
directly  derived.  The  tendency,  in  the  Greek  mind,  to  impersonate  the 
objects  and  events  of  nature  is  especially  conspicuous.  The  heavenly 
powers  are  the  gods  of  earth. 

Night 

And  day,  near  passing,  mutual  greeting  still 
Exchange,  alternate  as  they  glide  athwart 
The  brazen  threshuld  vast.  This  enters,  that 
Forth  issues ;  nor  the  two  can  one  abode 
At  once  constrain.^ 


So  Bacchus  was  supposed  to  represent  the  changing  seasons.  In 
winter,  he  was  flying,  struggling,  dying ;  but  with  returning  spring 
he  was  reanimated,  joyous,  victorious.  In  order  to  communicate  his 
life-giving  bounties,  he  was  surrounded  by  ministers,  sileni  and  satyrs, 

*  See  Muller’s  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  p.  288. 

*  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  p.  288.  A  stratagem  for  procuring  the  return  of  Peisistratus  from 
exile,  recorded  by  the  Greek  historians,  is  illustrative  of  the  belief  in  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  gods  at  their  festivals.  The  two  conspirators  (Peisistratus  and 
Megacles)  clothed  a  stately  woman,  six  feet  high,  named  Phye,  in  the  panoply  and 
costume  of  Athene,  surrounded  her  with  the  processional  accompaniments  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  goddess,  and  placed  her  in  a  chariot,  with  Peisistratus  by  her  side ;  in 
this  guise,  the  exiled  despot  and  his  adherents  approached  the  city,  and  drove  up 
to  the  Acropolis,  preceded  by  heralds,  who  cried  aloud  to  the  people  :  “Athenians! 
receive  ye  cordially  Peisistratus,  whom  Athene  has  honored  above  all  other  men, 
and  is  now  bringing  back  into  her  own  Acropolis.”  The  historian  adds  that  the 
goddess  was  received  with  implicit  belief  and  demonstrations  of  worship,  and  the 
deceptive  epiphany  was  not  discovered  until  Peisistratus  and  Megaeles  (quarrelled. 
— Gi'ote's  Greece,  Vol  IV.  p  140. 

®  Hesiod,  Theog.  992  sq. 
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through  whom  he  dispensed  his  blessings,  by  the  medium  of  whom, 
life-giving  influences  went  forth  from  him  as  a  sun,  to  all  vegetative 
and  animate  nature.  It  was  not  dilKcuIt  for  the  fancy  of  a  Greek  to 
people  the  grove  and  fountain  with  these  fantastic  beings,  to  witness 
their  sportive  dances,  and  even  to  identify  himself  with  them  as  an  ac¬ 
tual  participant.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  chorus  of  the  satyrs,  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Dionysia,  dressed  in  goat  skins,  painted  in  various  fan¬ 
ciful  colors,  and  otherwise  oddly  and  wildly  decorated,  or  masked. 
Muller  well  says :  “  The  intense  desire  felt  by  every  worshipper  of 
Bacchus,  to  fight,  to  conquer,  to  suffer  in  common  with  him,  made  them 
regard  these  subordinate  beings  as  a  convenient  step  by  which  they 
could  approach  more  nearly  to  the  presence  of  their  divinity.  The 
custom,  so  prevalent  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  of  taking  the  disguise 
of  satyrs,  doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in  the  mere  de¬ 
sire  of  concealing  excesses  under  the  disguise  of  a  mask ;  otherwise, 
so  serious  and  pathetic  a  spectacle  as  tragedy  could  never  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.” • 

The  testimony  of  the  ancients  is  explicit  in  regard  to  the  rise  of 
tragedy  out  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus.  Aristotle  (Poet.  IV.  14)  says: 
“  Both  tragedy,  then,  and  comedy,  having  originated  in  a  rude  and 
unpremeditated  manner — the  first  from  the  leaders  in  the  Dithyramhic 
hymns,  the  other  from  those  Phallic  songs  which,  in  many  cities,  re¬ 
main  still  in  use, — each  advanced  gradually  towards  perfection,  by 
such  successive  improvements  as  were  most  obvious.”'^  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  delay  long  to  decide  who  has  just  claim  to  the  originating  of 
the  Greek  Drama.  If  the  word  is  taken  in  its  strictest  sense,  as  action^ 
i.e.  “  imitation  in  the  way  of  action,”  its  origin  may  be  conceded  to  the 
Dorians.  It  is  on  this  ground,  according  to  Aristotle,  that  they  claim 
“  the  invention  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  For  comedy  is  claimed 
by  the  Megarians ; - And  tragedy  also  by  some  of  the  Dori- 

*  Muller, Hist. Gr. Lit.  p.289.  Cf.  also  Donaldson’s  Greek  Theatre,  p.  16:  “The 
heavenly  powers  became  gods  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  natural,  that  the  coordinate 
natural  causes  of  productiveness  should  also  have  their  representatives,  who  would 
form  the  attendants  of  the  personified  primal  causes  of  the  same  effects.  The  sun- 
god,  therefore,  when  he  roamed  the  earth,  was  properly  attended  by  the  Sileni,  the 
deities  presiding  over  running  streams ;  the  goddess  of  the  moon  by  tbe  Naiades, 
the  corresponding  female  divinities ;  nay,  sometimes  the  two  bands  united  to  form 
one  merry  train.  To  these  Sileni  w’ere  added  a  mixture  of  man  and  goat  called 
satyrs  *  *  *  *  who  were  not,  like  the  Sileni,  real  divinities,  but  deified  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  original  worshippers,  who  probably  assumed,  as  portions  of  their  droll 
costume,  the  skin  of  the  goat  which  they  had  sacrificed  as  a  welcome  ofiering  to 
their  wine  god.” 

*  Twininsr’s  Translation. 
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ans  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  support  of  these  claims,  they  allege  that  the 
Doric  word  for  a  village  is  KoifiTj,  whilst  the  Attic  is  /iijfiog ;  and  that 
comedians  were  so  called,  not  from  xcafid^eiv,  to  revel,  but  from  their 
strolling  about  the  xafiai  or  villages  before  they  were  tolerated  in  the 
city.  They  also  say  that  to  do  or  to  act,  they  express  by  dgav ;  the 
Athenians,  by  ngatrstv.” 

Herodotus,  too,  speaks  of  tragic  choruses,  sung  in  honor  of  Adras* 
tus,  at  Sicyon.^  Epigenes  is  also  mentioned  ( Suidas,  under  Qeonig) 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  nine  dramatic  poets  ending  with  Thespis.  It  ig 
evident  that  in  whatever  the  dramatic  element  of  these  poets  consisted, 
it  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  dialogue  of  the  Athenian  tragedy, 
and  nothing  which  would  give  much  claim  to  the  appellation  dramatic, 
as  used  in  connection  with  the  modern  tragedy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  chorus  received  its  early  cultivation  and  de> 
velopment  among  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  of  which  Sparta 
gradually  became  the  chief  city,  and  acquired  the  political  and  literary 
primacy.  But  we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Ionian  portion 
of  Greece,  especially  to  Athens,  and  examine  a  little  more  closely 
what  preparation  is  there  making,  in  the  meantime,  to  fit  it  to  become 
the  capital  of  Greece,  and  to  be  known  in  all  succeeding  generations 
as  the  chosen  abode  of  refinement  and  culture.  From  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  authentic  Grecian  history,  77G  B.  C.,  for  nearly  two  centu¬ 
ries,  as  before  intimated,  we  know  little  else  of  Athens  than  that  it, 
like  other  Grecian  States,  was  first  governed  by  a  series  of  hereditary 
kings,  and  afterwards  through  an  oligarchy,  came  under  the  dominion 
of  what  Aristophanes  petulantly  calls  that  angry,  waspish,  intracta¬ 
ble,  little  old  man,  Demus  of  Pnyx.”  Desert  indeed  is  the  journey 
of  the  antiquarian  and  annalist  through  these  long  years,  and  he  is 
almost  ready  to  conclude  that  the  barren  rocks  and  shallow  soil  of 
Attica,  cannot  be  productive  of  the  fruits  of  the  more  fertile  plains  of 
Argos  and  Thessaly.  But  the  natural  beauties  of  hill  and  plain  and 
blissful  clime,  are  harbingers  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  quiet  and 
thoughtful  dwellers  there.  The  plaintive  tale  which  the  clear  voiced 
nightingale  sweetly  w-arbles  forth  beneath  the  ivy  shade  of  the  dew- 
besprinkled  glade,  where  the  vine  in  clusters  pours  her  sweets,  secure 
from  wintry  showers  and  scorching  suns,  where  Cytherea’s  goddess 
quafis  from  the  gentle  flowing  stream,  breathes  over  the  land  in  genial 

^  See  Herod.  V.  67 :  01  6e  ^ikvuvloi  kCi&eaav  ntyakwarX  Kupra  ripuv  rdv 
*A^pi/OTov  .  .  .  Tu  re  drj  u7.7.a  oi  ^iKvuvioi  irtpuv  tov  ’Af^prjarov  Kat  Trpog,  rit 
iru'^ea  avrov  rpaytKolai  xopoiai  kyepaipov,  k,  t.  7..  Themistius,  Orat.  xxvii. 
337.  B.  :  Tpay<pdiag  Evperai  /lev  hiKvuvtot,  Te7<.£aiovpyol  (Je  Attikoi. 
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gales,  and  twines  her  hair  with  the  fragrant  rose  and  sweet  narcissus, ^ 
will  not  fail  to  awaken  corresponding  notes  in  many  human  bosoms, 
although  long  vainly  breathed  upon  the  desert  air. 

The  legislation  of  Solon,  about  600  B.  C.,  had  much  influence  upon 
the  political  relations  of  Athens.  To  reconcile  the  claims  of  an  hered¬ 
itary  aristocracy  with  the  demands  of  the  clamorous,  oppressed  and 
suffering  multitude,  to  combine  rigid  morality  and  order  with  freedom 
of  action,^  to  repress  a  general  mutiny  of  the  poorer  class  against  the 
rich,  was  not  the  work  of  a  weak  head  or  faint  heart.  The  humanity 
and  warm  sympathy  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  Athens,  were  not  less 
conspicuous  in  his  legislative  enactments,  severe  though  they  some¬ 
times  were,  than  in  his  elegies  and  iambics;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
his  example  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  patron  and  encourager  of  the  rhap¬ 
sodes,  had  a  tythe  of  the  influence  upon  the  subsequent  intellectual 
development  of  his  countrymen,  that  was  exerted  by  his  political  reg¬ 
ulations. 

Solon  was  succeeded  at  Athens  by  Peisistratus,  with  whom  the  sec¬ 
ond  period  of  Grecian  history  may  be  said  to  begin.  His  dominion 
with  that  of  his  sons,  together  called  Peisistratids,  continuing  with  some 
interruptions  for  fifty  years,  from  560  to  510  B.  C.,  is  fraught  with 
interest  to  the  scholar.  It  is  true  that  the  emolument  of  the  reigning 
family  was  the  ruling  motive  with  this  prince,  but  it  was  sought  by 
means  that  could  not  fail,  in  one  point  of  view,  to  bring  lasting  honor 
to  his  native  Athens.  He  extended  his  territory  beyond  Attica,  and 
acquired  the  possession  of  rich  mines,  subsequently  the  source  of 
much  wealth  to  the  Athenians.  He  encouraged  industry,  and  did 
much  for  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  his  own  little  province. 
Works  of  art  were  commenced  and  carried  on  by  him,  although  it 
was  left  for  the  more  democratical  age  of  Cleisthenes  to  produce  art¬ 
ists  of  any  considerable  excellence,  workers  in  gold,  ivory  and  brass. 
The  magnificent  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  was  begun  in  his  reign, 
and  though  not  half  finished,  was  yet  not  without  its  influence  in  excit¬ 
ing  to  works  of  design.  He  also  commenced  the  building  of  a  temple 
to  Apollo ;  and  the  Lyceum  afterwards,  in  the  age  of  the  philosophers, 
so  celebrated,  was  begun  by  him.^  The  care  taken  by  this  family  Ju 
procuring  full  and  accurate  copies  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the 
better  recitation  of  them  at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  their  love  and 
patronage  of  poets  and  men  of  letters,  and  their  works,  both  native 
and  foreign,  such  as  those  of  Simonides,  Anacreon  and  Lasus,  had  a 

'  Sophocles  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  578,  sq.  *  Muller’s  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  p.  278. 

®  Thirlwall’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  Vol.  II.  p.  63,  4. 
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highly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  developments  of  the  rising  Athens. 
These  all,  though  but  the  morning  gleams  before  the  meridian  light 
of  the  era  of  Pericles,  the  golden  age  of  Athenian  culture,  were  yet 
the  harbingers,  the  sure  precursors  of  future  glory. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Peisistrafids,  that  the  first  founda- 
dations  of  the  tragic  drama  were  laid  at  Athens.  The  worship  of 
Bacchus  had  long  been  prevalent  there,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Dorian  choral  songs  had  been  introduced,  before  the  Athenians 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  by  a  response 
sanctioned  this  form  of  worship.  A  legend  in  Pausanias^  also  indi¬ 
cates,  that  Pegasus  was  assisted  by  the  Delphian  oracle  in  transfer¬ 
ring  the  worship  of  Bacchus  from  Eleutherae  to  Athens.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  form  of  worship  would  meet  with  a  ready  recep¬ 
tion  at  Athens,  just  awakening  to  some  interest  in  literature  and  the 
arts,  as  well  as  in  free  institutions.  Not  less  certain  is  it  that  the 
Dorian  lyric  drama,  such  as  it  was,  accompanied  or  soon  followed  its 
parent,  the  dithyramb.^ 

We  must  go  back  a  little,  in  order  to  explain  the  other  part  of  the 
Greek  tragedy,  the  dialogue.  There  existed  in  Greece,  especially 
among  the  lonians,  from  a  very  early  age,  a  class  of  men  called  rhap¬ 
sodes  “  the  successors  of  the  primitive  Aoedi  or  bards, 

whose  profession  was  much  respected  until  the  time  of  the  Socratic 
philosophers.  They  differed  from  the  bards  by  foregoing  the  use  of 
musical  instruments  (the  cithara  or  phorminx),  as  an  accompaniment 
to  their  recitations.  They  sometimes  held  a  branch  of  laurel,  QU^dos, 
in  their  hands,  and  according  to  Grote,  “depended  for  effect  upon 
voice  and  manner, — a  species  of  musical  and  rhythmical  declamation 
which  gradually  increased  in  vehement  emphasis  and  gesticulation, 
until  it  approached  to  that  of  the  dramatic  actor.*'  Even  Hesiod  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  ranked  himself  among  the  rhapsodes,^  and  the  term  is 
equally  applicable  to  those  who  recited  their  own  poems,  and  those 
who  merely  declaimed  a  piece  a  thousand  times  repeated  before.  It 
appears  probable,  that  both  the  vocation  of  the  bards  and  rhapsodes, 
was,  for  a  while,®  exercised  together.  But  “  before  the  time  of  So- 

*  i.  2.  5.  ®  Donaldson’s  Gr.  Theatre,  p.  37. 

“  Derived  from  ^uKTtiv  uoi(5f/v,  to  stich,  join  together  verses,  i.  e.  in  connected 
discourse,  as  distingnishcd  from*the  strophic  and  irregular  character  of  lyric  poetry. 

*  Grote’s  Hist  of  Greece,  Vol.  II.  p.  187.  *  Ibid.  187,  8. 

®  According  to  Muller’s  Hist.  Lit  of  An.  Greece,  p.  33,  in  the  early  ages,  the 
cithara  was  employed  at  the  recitation  of  epic  poetry  only  in  the  introduction 
((tvajdoAr/),  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary  pitch,  and  hence  the  expres¬ 
sion:  dop/xtCuv  uvEjiuXKeT’  uetSeiv,  Od.  i.  115;  viii.  266,  etc.  The  Gur/a,  a 
.  stringed  instrument  of  simple  construction,  i>  used  at  the  present  day,  among  the 
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Ion,  the  rhapsode  was  the  recognized  and  exclusive  organ  of  the  old 
epic;  sometimes  in  short  fragments  before  private  companies,  by  sin¬ 
gle  rhapsodes ;  sometimes  several  rhapsodes  in  continuous  succession 
at  a  public  festival.”^  We  are  undoubtedly,  indebted  to  these  pro¬ 
fessed  reciters,  for  the  preservation  of  many  ancient  treasures  before 
the  invention  of  writing,  and  even  until  it  became  somewhat  common  ; 
for  epic, poems  were  rhapsodized  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.^ 

The  office  of  the  chorus  was,  to  express  its  feeling  in  reference 
to  some  object  prefigured  by  the  sacrifice.  It  would  occur  that  the 
events  symbolized  in  the  sacrifice  would  need  some  explanation,  and 
what  more  natural  than  that  the  rhapsode  should  be  called  in  to  offi¬ 
ciate  in  this  respect.  The  first  actual  occurrence  of  this  kind,  of 
which  we  have  any  intimation,  is  perhaps  that  recorded  in  Hesychius, 
who  says,  that  at  Brauron,  the  Iliad  was  chanted  in  connection  with 
the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  or  that  in  Athenaeus,  quoted  from  Clearchus, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  rhapsodes  came  forward  and  recited  in 
honor  of  Bacchus.  Now,  according  to  Aristophanes,^  the  festival 
held  at  Brauron  called  Brauronia,  was  in  honor  of  Bacchus  ;  so  that 
we  may  suppose,  that  there  was  a  mingling  of  the  dithyramb  and  the 
recitations  of  the  rhapsodes  in  these  celebrations. 

But  we  have  explicit  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Thespis  introduced 
an  actor,  in  order  to  rest  the  Dionysian  chorus.®  This  circumstance 
more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  has  been  the  ground  of  the  gederal  as¬ 
cription  of  the  honor  of  inventing  Greek  tragedy  to  him.  There  is 
good  evidence  to  believe  that  he  was  a  rhapsode,  and  that  he  was 
generally  if  not  always  himself  the  actor,  vnoxQiztjgj  spoken  of.  But 
he  made  some  advance  upon  the  recitations  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  held  at  Brauron  and  elsewhere.  He  did  not  confine  him¬ 
self  to  mere  narration,  but  held  a  dialogue  with  the  chorus  by  means 
of  its  coryphaei.  He  also  invented  a  disguise  for  the  face,  by  means 
of  a  pigment  prepared  from  the  herb  purslain,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
structed  a  linen  mask,  in  order  to  be  able  to  personate  more  than  one 

Servians  by  wandering  minstrels  for  a  similar  purpose.  But  even  the  cithara  was 
not  necessary  to  the  rhapsode,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  Hesiod  did  not  make 
use  of  it ;  and  later,  it  belonged  exclusively  to  the  bards. 

‘  Grote,  Vol.  II.  p.  189. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  office  of  the  rhapsode  in  the  preservation  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  see  Grote,  Vol.  II.  p.  189  sq. 

*  Bfjavpuvioig  •  ri/v  'IXiitSa  ydov  (taiptpdol  ev  Bpavpibvt  ri/g  'ArriK/jg,  koI  Bpavpu- 
via  eoprr/  ’ApTE/iifit  Bpavpuvi^  uyerai  /cat  ^verai  al^. 

*  Pax,  874  and  Schol. 

®  Diog.  Laert.  Plat  LX VI. :  'Tarepov  di  GcuTrtf  ha  iiroKpirijv  e^eipev  vnip 
Tov  diavaTTaveai^ai  tov  xopov. 
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character.^  According  to  Themistiu?,  he  invented  a  'prologue  and  a 
rhesis ;  the  former  of  which  “must  have  been  the  Proemium  which 
he  spoke  as  exarchus  of  the  dithyramb;  the  latter,  the  dialogue  be> 
tween  himself  and  the  chorus,  by  means  of  which  he  developed  some 
myth  relating  to  Bacchus  or  some  other  deity.”^  We  have,  then,  a 
kind  of  drama,  composed  of  two  distinct  elements,  the  first  and  most 
important,  the  basis  of  the  represesentation,  the  modified  Doric  dithy- 
rambic  chorus,  and  the  other,  at  first  brief  and  secondary  in  impor* 
tance,  gradually  usurping  the  place  of  the  former,  an  ofishoot  of  the 
Ionian  epical  rhapsody.  The  office  of  the  actor,  at  first,  was  merely  to 
present  subjects  or  occasions  on  which  the  chorus  expressed  its  feeling. 
Thus  it  WHS  an  ally  of  the  action,  which  was  previously  exhibited  in  the 
sacrifice  and  mimetic  gesticulation.  But  while  the  actor  merely  told  the 
story  of  the  piece  in  a  series  of  monologues,  the  Attic  tragedy  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  differ  from  the  choral  songs  of  the  Dorian  cities. 

We  see  from  the  above  representation,  the  necessity  of  divesting 
ourselves  of  the  notions  of  the  drama  as  it  appears  among  us,  in  esti¬ 
mating  that  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  diverse  in  nature,  origin,  and  design, 
as  well  as  adapted  to  an  entirely  different  state  of  society  ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  appreciate  it,  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  Greek 
of  the  age  of  Peisistratus  or  Pericles.,  The  effect  of  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  Greek  tragedy,  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  French  tragedi¬ 
ans,  who,  while  they  made  the  Greeks  their  models,  struck  out,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  lyrical  parts  from  their  pieces,  retaining  the  absurd 
law  of  the  unities,  especially  those  of  time  and  place,  thus  rendering 
the  plot  insufficient  to  fill  up  the  play,  without  the  addition  of  irrele¬ 
vant  and  puerile  intrigues,  and  superabundant  rhetoric.  This  is  more 
evident  when  we  examine  the  Athalie  of  Bacine  and  the  Cid  of  Cor¬ 
neille,  which,  according  to  Frederic  Schlegel,  are  “  the  two  most  glo¬ 
rious  productions  of  French  poetry.”  In  the  former,  the  ancient  cho¬ 
rus  is  restored,  and  the  latter  is  intensely  lyrical,  which  alone  gives  it 
such  a  magical  power,  that  envy  and  criticism  are  of  no  avail  against  it^ 

To  the  three  Greek  tragedians  who,  after  Thespis,  preceded  Aes¬ 
chylus,  we  can  give  but  a  passing  glance.  Phrynichus,  a  pupil  of  Thes¬ 
pis,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  and  in  great  repute  upon  the 
Athenian  stage,  from  512  B.  C.  until  even  after  the  appearance  of 
Aeschylus.  His  one  actor  personated  different  and  even  female 
characters,  who  had  not  before  been  brought  upon  the  stage.  His 
great  excellence  lay  in  the  lyrical  parts  of  his  performance,  and  “  his 
tender,  sweet,  and  plaintive  songs  were  still  much  admired  in  the  time 


'  Donaldson’s  Gr.  Theatre,  p.  41.  *  Donaldson’s  Gr.  Theatre,  p.  42. 

^  See  Schlegel’s  Lcctt.  on  the  Uist  of  Literature,  p.  296  sq. 
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of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  especially  by  old  fashioned  people.”* 
Phrynichus  also  took  one  further  step  in  advance  towards  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  Greek  tragedy.  Jle  broke  up  the  chorus  into  parts,  in  order 
to  produce  variety  in  the  lyrical  portions  of  the  piece.  He  also  fre¬ 
quently  chose,  instead  of  mythical  subjects,  those  connected  with  the 
history  of  his  own  time.  And  although  he  even  moved  to  tears,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  in  a  representation  of  the  disaster  of  the  Mile¬ 
sians,  colonists  of  Athens,  yet,  subjected  himself  to  a  considerable  fine 
“for  representing  to  them  [the  Athenians]  their  own  misfortunes;” 
“a  remarkable  judgment  of  the  Athenians,”  says  Muller,  “concerning  a 
work  of  poetry,  by  which  they  manifestly  expected  to  be  raised  into  a 
higher  world,  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  miseries  of  the  present  life. ”2 
The  two  contemporaries  of  Phrynichus,  Choerilus,  who  commenced 
his  career  a  little  earlier  (B.  C.  524),  and  Pratinas,  perhaps  a  little  la¬ 
ter  (before  500  B.  C.),  were  most  celebrated  for  their  satiric  dramas, 
which,  even  at  this  early  date,  were  developed  as  a  separate  branch  of 
dramatic  composition.  Subsequently,  those  pieces  called  “  sportive 
tragedies”  by  Demetrius, *  assumed  considerable  importance,  as  forming 
a  connected  whole  with  a  trilogy  of  regular  tragedies,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of,  in  connection  with  Aeschylus. 

The  Grfiek  Theatre  and  Manner  of  representing  Plays  in  it.^ 

The  manner  of  representation  is  not  of  little  importance  for  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Greek  drama.  We  must  at  once  divest 
ourselves  of  the  idea  of  a  theatre  as  arranged  and  decorated  by  modem 
art.  The  difference  between  the  Athenian  and  English  theatre  is 
certainly  not  less  than  between  a  Greek  dwelling  of  the  age  of  Peri¬ 
cles  and  one  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  a  modern  city.  The 
place  of  representation,  as  with  the  English  drama,  began  with  the 
rising  art,  and  grew  with  its  growth  and  strengthened  with  its  strength. 
In  England,  before  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  (1558),  no  thea¬ 
tre  had  been  established.  Plays  were  at  first  publicly^  acted  in  the 
court  yards  of  great  inns,  uncovered  in  fair  weather,  and  protected 
by  an  awning  in  bad.  The  “  Gorboduc”  of  Sackville,  and  “  Damon 

‘  Miiller,  Lit.  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  293. 

*  Muller’s  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Greece,  p.  294. 

®  De  Eloent.  §169;  iraii^ovaa  rpay(f)dia. 

*  In  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  have  relied  especially  upon  Donaldson’s  Greek 
Theatre,  pp.  31 — 50,  and  have  found  much  advantage  in  refening  to  the  Plate, 
representing  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  in  the  beginning  of  that  volume. 

*  They  had  previously  been  represented  in  the  Monasteries  and  Universities. — 
See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  193  sq. 
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and  Pythias,”  by  R.  Edwards,  were  represented  before  the  queen  at 
Whitehall  in  1562,  and  a  translation  from  the  Phaenissae  of  Euripides, 
by  Gascoigne,  called  Jacosta,  was  acted  in  the  refectory  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
in  1566.  The  first  theatre  was  built  in  1570,  and  a  company  of  players 
licensed  in  1574,  a  little  after  Shakspeare  first  went  to  London,  and 
several  years  before  the  representation  of  his  first  play.* 

In  Greece,  the  first  scene  of  representation  was  about  the  altar  of 
Bacchus  in  the  Agora,  or  in  some  open  and  level  space  in  the  city, 
large  enough  for  the  free  movements  of  the  chorus.  Here  they  first 
moved  in  a  circle  around  the  altar.  Subsequently,  a  platform  was 
raised  about  the  altar,  called  the  ihymele,  which  was  the  resting  place 
of  the  chorus  ;  and  when  temples  were  consecrated  to  the  god,  they  of 
course  stood  in  the  place  of  a  theatre.  But  the  union  of  the  dialogue 
with  the  chorus,  gave  rise  to  structures  arranged  more  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  piece  to  be  represented.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  theatres  in  Greece  were  not  confined  to  dramatical 
representations,  but  were  used  for  all  sorts  of  public  spectacles  and 
popular  assemblies,  and  yet,  the  general  arrangement  was  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  drama.  It  seems  that  at  first,  temporary  seats  were  raised 
for  spectators  at  Athens,  as  in  England;  and  the  falling  of  a  wooden 
scaffolding- was  (B.  C.  500)  the  immediate  cause  of  the  building  of  the 
stone  theatre  of  Bacchus,”*  where  the  plays  of  the  great  tragedians 
were  performed,  and  where  many  a  prize  was  won  and*  lost.  This 
theatre,  of  which  the  ruins  are  now  discoverable,  may  be  t^en  as  a 
representative  of  the  whole  class,  although  many  splendid  structures 
subsequently  arose  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  Sicily. 

This  structure  was  beneath  the  south  wall  of  the  acropolis,  on  the 
east.  It  was  of  colossal  dimensions,^  so  as  to  be  able  to  contain  the 

'  Afiout  1589  or  1590 ;  see  Warton’s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  IV.  p.t79  sq., 
Drake’s  Life  and  Times  of  Sliakspeare,  2  vols.  4to.  London,  1817,  and  Ilallam’s 
Lit  of  Europe,  Vol.  I.  p.  367.  , 

*  According  to  Smith’s  Antiquities,  Art.  Theatrum,  this  disaster  occurred  at  the 
representation  of  the  first  play  that  Aeschylus  exhibited. 

^  This  theatre  was  not  })erhaps  wholly  finished  for  150  years;  but,  according  to 
Miller,  •*  must  very  soon  have  been  so  far  completed,  as  to  render  it  possible  for  the 
master-pieces  of  the  three  great  tragedians  to  be  represented  in  it.” 

■*  According  to  Plato  (Sympos.  175.  E.),  more  than  thirty  thousand  persons 
could  Ite  assembled  in  it :  rra;)a  nov  vhiv  bvroq  ovru  k^eT'.aji^pe  Kal 

eyh’ero  Trpur/v  kv  piipTvai  twv  'Ea/.z/iw?'  v7.iov  y  t  p  i  a  fiv  pio  t  g  .  Wordsworth 
(Athens  and  Attica,  p  94, note)  contends  that  rpi  apvpioi  was  used  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  term,  to  designate  the  free  adult  population  of  Athens,  and,  in  the  passage  of 
Plato  cited,  is  no  more  to  be  taken  literally,  than  Juvenal’s  phrase :  Totain  hostie 
Komam  circus  capit.  The  term  Tpifrpvpini  is  still  retained  as  a  general  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Greece. 
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assembled  citizens,  as  well  as  strangers  who  flocked  to  Athens  at  the 
time  of  the  festival  of  the  “  Great  Dionysia”  /fiorvaia  iv  dazei^ 
danxd  or  as  much  as,  in  modern  days,  to  the  carnival  at  Rome. 

The  form  of  the  building  was  that  of  a  large  segment  of  a  circle,  of 
which  the  centre  was  occupied  by  a  raised  square  platform,  called 
thymele  [{tvfifXtj),  originally  an  altar  of  Bacchus,  but  afterwards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  tragedy,  occupied  as  a  funereal  monument, 
or  anything  about  which  the  chorus  might  naturally  cluster,  and 
where  they  took  their  station  when  at  rest.  Around  this  was  the  or¬ 
chestra,  adapted  to  the  motions  of  the  chorus,  a  circular  level  space, 
and  the  lowest  part  of  the  building.  From  this  platform,  the  leader  of 
the  chorus,  as  a  representative  of  the  whole,  held  discourse  with  the 
actors,  using  either  the  singular  or  plural  number.  The  orchestra  was 
not,  however,  strictly  confined  to  the  semicircle  formed  by  the  seats, 
but  extended  across  the  whole  building  back  of  this  altar,  to  the  outer 
wall  on  the  side.  This  was  called  the  dQo^iOi;  (Roman  tVer),  and  its 
extremities,  beyond  the  concavity  formed  by  the  seats,  was  named 
TiaQodot,  and  the  entrances  into  these,  on  either  side,  the  eiaodoi. 

Around  the  orchestra  arose  the  rows  of  seals  for  the  auditors,  one 
above  another,  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  cut  out  of  solid  rock  aivi 
forming  an  amphitheatre,  surmounted  and  enclosed  by  a  lofty  portico 
adorned  with  statues,  and  encircled  by  a  terrace  with  a  balustrade. 
In  these,  the  lowest  being  the  seats  of  honor,  the  body  of  the  citizens 
were  arranged  according  to  their  tribes;  whilst  the  young  men  sat  apart 
in  the  and  strangers  also  had  a  separate  place  allotted  to 

them .2  On  a  level  with  the  lowest  tier  of  seats  and  over  against  them, 
was  the  part  of  the  staged  called  logeura,  Xoytiov  {pulpitum  in  Latin), 
connected  by  two  flights  of  steps  with  the  where  the  actors  in  the 

dialogue  w'ere  placed,  thus  afibrding  facility  of  intercommunication  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  chorus.  The  width-  of  the  Xgysiov  was  small 
compared  with  its  length,  which  extended  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
orchestra,  since  in  stage  representations  as  well  as  in  the  plastic  arts, 
grouping  was  little  attended  to,  actors  as  well  as  figures  in  sculpture 

*  Theatricul  exhibitions  also  took  place  at  the  "  country  Dionysia,”  Atovvaia 
kqt’ uyfjovg  or  /xtnijit,  and  at  the  "Lenaea,”  tu  Aiji'iua]  but  the  -  Great  Diony¬ 
sia”  was,  jHir  eminence.,  the  time  for  the  exhibition  of  new  pieces,  and  indeed  none 
but  new  plays  could  then  be  brought  out.  This  festival  occurred  in  the  mouth 
Elaphebolioii,  corresponJing  to  the  last  of  March  and  beginning  of  Aprd,  in  our 
.calendar. 

®  Donaldson’s  Gr.  Theatre,  p.  139. 

*  In  the  time  of  Thespis  this  was  a  mere  table,  k/.ehg.  Thus  Pollux,  IV.  123, 

says:  k'Keog  i/v  (ip^ata  e^'  7ji>  jrpd  Ocjzidog  elg  rig  uva,iug  Tolg  xoptu/raig 

uTTeKpivero. 
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being  arranged  in  long  lines.  This  logeion  raised  twelve  feet  above 
the  orchestra,  was  ornamented  in  front  and  at  the  ends  by  pillars, 
called  Trt  vnoanr^via,  between  which  statues  were  placed.  Behind 
the  Xoyeiov  was  the  ngoaxi^nov,  built  of  stone  for  the  support  of  the 
heavy  decorations  placed  there,  whilst  the  front  part  of  the  stage  (the 
koyeiov  and  ngoaittp’tov  together  were  called  axjjvi^)  was  of  wood,  so 
as  to  reverberate  the  voice  in  speaking. 

It  seems  probable  that  no  curtain  was  employed  to  conceal  the 
stage  from  the  spectators  in  the  earlier  representations  of  tragedy. 
In  all  of  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  and  generally,  if  not  always,  in  those 
of  Sophocles,  the  stage  was  empty  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  and 
left  unoccupied  at  the  end.  But  not  so  in  Euripides,  and  especially 
in  the  Comedians  where  the  scene  often  changed.  A  curtain  drawn 
up  from  between  the  Proscenium  and  yioyuov,  not  let  down  as 
now,  was  probably  employed.  It  however,  of  course,  only  concealed 
the  Proscenium,  not  the  Logeum. 

Back  of  the  Proscenium  was  a  high  wall  representing  generally 
the  exterior  of  a  mansion  (never  the  interior)  with  its  colonnades, 
roofs,  towers  and  accessory  buildings,  and  a  temple  into  which  were 
three  entrances.  By  means  of  these,  the  rank  of  the  persons  ap¬ 
proaching  upon  the  stage  from  this  direction  was  readily  known,  since 
royal  personages  always  approached  by  the  middle  and  highly  orna¬ 
mented  entrance,  but  menials  and  those  of  inferior  rank,  by  those  at 
the  side.  A  principle  of  stage  scenery  seemed  to  be,  that  the  most 
important  and  nearer  objects  should  occupy  the  back  ground,  whilst 
openings  into  the  distance  were  at  the  sides.  Hence  there  were  two 
other  spacious  entrances  at  the  ends  of  the  logeum,  called  naquax^na, 
the  one  through  the  eiaodog  on  the  right,  leading  to  the  country, 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  from  the  town,  and  both  connected  by  two 
halls  with  the  ndQodoi  of  the  orchestra,  and  with  the  portico  around 
the  highest  range  of  seats.  It  was  accordingly  known  by  the  specta¬ 
tors,  whether  the  persons  approaching  were  from  the  town,  or  from 
the  country,  or  foreign  parts.  The  principal  actors  might  then  ap¬ 
proach  from  the  back  of  the  stage,  or  sides,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  piece.  For  illustration,  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  the  king 
Admetus  would  come  upon  the  stage,  which  represents  the  area  in 
front  of  his  palace,  from  the  middle  entrance,  which  would  be  the 
main  approach  to  it.  The  old  servant  (O^eQa/taiva)  would  make  her 
appearance  from  one  of  the  side  entrances,  probably  the  left  one,  as 
leading  to  the  apartments  of  the  women  on  the  back  of  the  stage. 
Hercules  would  approach  by  the  right  eiaodos,  whilst  the  chorus,  con- 
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sisting  of  old  men  of  Pherae,  would,  if  belonging  to  the  city  itself,  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  left  side.  Hercules,  on  the  other  hand,  when  sent  to 
the  apartments  of  guests  separate  from  the  main  body  of  the  house, 
would  enter  by  the  door  to  the  right  of  the  royal  entrance. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Proscenium  was  not  always  a 
representation  of  architectural  scenes.  These  would  only  be  ap¬ 
propriate  when  the  front  of  a  palace  was  the  scene  of  action.  Of  the 
seven  extant  plays  of  Sophocles,  only  four  could  be  performed  with¬ 
out  a  change  of  the  proscenium.  The  Philoctetes  required  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  desolate  island  (Lemnos)  with  its  rock  and  cavern ; 
the  scene  of  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  was  a  grove,  the  Prometheus  of 
Aeschylus  was  bound  to  the  rocks  upon  Mount  Caucasus,  and  in  the 
Furies,  Orestes  went  from  Delphos  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens;  andirom  thence,  the  scene  changes  to  the  court  of  the  Are¬ 
opagus,  where  he  is  tried  and  acquitted.  In  comedy,  still  more  va¬ 
riety  of  scenery  was  required  than  in  tragedy.  This  was  effected  in 
various  ways,  as  by  introducing  decorations  in  front  of  the  proscenic 
buildings,  to  conceal  them,  or  modify  their  appearance  when  it  could 
be  done,  in  accordance  with  the  scene  of  the  play.  Indeed  much 
trouble  and  expense  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  these  scenic 
representations,  and  the  skill  of  a  Phidias  and  Zeuxis  was  called  into 
requisition  in  their  respective  arts,  in  order  to  give  new  cause  for  the 
gratulation  of  national  pride,  or  new  pomp  and  splendor  to  the  services 
of  an  imposing  religious  worship ;  but  art  seems  not  in  its  best  pro¬ 
ductions  to  have  satisfied  them,  for  even  living  trees  were  probably  in¬ 
troduced  to  give  effect  to  the  scenery. 

The  exposed  state  of  the  theatre  without  roof  or  awning,  would 
appear  to  us  to  be  a  great  hindrance  to  the  comfort  of  those  assembled  to 
witness  dramatic  representations.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
the  climate  of  Greece  was  mild  and  delightful  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  plays  were  represented,  and  the  people  much  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exposure  and  out-door  life  than  we  are.  Besides,  their  dra¬ 
matic  exhibitions  were  works  of  the  day  and  not  of  the  night,  usually 
commencing  when  a  trilogy  was  to  be  performed,  in  the  morning, 
and  lasting  until  evening.  When  a  heavy  shower  came  up,  the  audi¬ 
tors  fled  to  the  portico  above  the  seats,  and  to  the  one  back  of  the  pro¬ 
scenium  called  Eumenic,  for  shelter,  and  even  the  inconvenience  of  a 
slight  drenching,  would  not  compare  in  the  estimation  of  a  Greek, 
with  that  of  obscuring  the  sunny  cheerfulness  of  a  national  festival, 
or  breathing  the  air  corrupted  by  contact  again  and  again  with  the 
lungs  of  assembled  thousands.  Furthermore,  it  was  at  least  thought 
VoL.  VI.  No.  21.  10 
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disgraceful,  if  not  impious,  to  incarcerate  gods  and  god-like  heroes 
within  closed  walls.i 

There  were  besides,  positive  advantages  connected  with  this  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  heavens  above,  and  with  numerous  objects  of  interest 
around.  It  gave  scope  to  the  conceptions,  and  appropriateness  ^to 
many  of  the  allusions  of  the  poet.  It  is  only  when  we  take  into  ac¬ 
count  both  the  situation  and  construction  of  the  theatre,  that  we  can  * 
fully  appreciate  much  of  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Greek  dra¬ 
matists.  Thus  Wordsworth  well  says  :*  “  It  will  be  found  that  most 
of  the  metaphorical  expressions  of  Aeschylus  are  derived  from  ob¬ 
jects  which  were  visible  to  the  audience,  while  they  listened  to  the 
recital  of  those  expressions  in  the  theatre.  Seas  and  storms,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  ships  and  their  navigation,  the  feeding  of  docks  on  the  hills, 
hunting  in  the  woods,  fishing  on  the  sea,  walls  and  fortifications,  the 
Stadium  and  its  course,  all  immediately  in  view  or  in  close  connee- 
tion  with  the  theatre,  were  almost  the  natural  elements  of  which  the 
poetical  atmosphere  of  that  place  was  composed,  and  the  dramatic 
poet  breathed  them  as  his  native  air.” 

We  do  not,  for  example,  feel  the  full  force  of  the  exhortation  of  the 
chorus  in  the  Eumenides  :3 


Hail  ye  denizens  who  sit 
Banged  beneath  the  throne  of  Jove 
To  the  dear  virgin-goddess  dear, 

By  Time  instructed  to  be  wise. 

You  who  dwell  beneath  the  wings 
Of  Pallas,  doth  her  sire  revere,* 

until  we  recollect,  that  the  theatre  was  immediately  under  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  the  most  sacred  and  beautiful  structure  in  the  city,  with  the  temple 
of  Minerva  and  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  guardian  of  the  city  (Zev;  Hq- 
Xuve)  looking  down  upon  them,  and,  as  it  were,  overshadowing  them 
with  the  wing  of  protection.  The  scene  of  Athenian  glory,  Salamis, 
seems  not  to  have  lent  more  aid  to  the  orator  beholding  it  in  the 
Pnyx,  than  to  the  poet,  when  he  beheld  the  peaks  of  its  high  hills  in 
the  distant  west,  and  exclaimed : 

O  noble  Salamis,  thon  indeed 
Buoyed  on  the  wave,  dost  happy  dwell 
Conspicuous  ever,  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

Euripides  would  hardly  have  given  so  vivid  a  representation  of  some 

*  A.  W.  Schlegel’s  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  Lect.  Ill.  init. 

*  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  95.  ®  1. 1064  sq. 

*  Quoted  from  Wordsworth’s  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  98. 
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of  the  tenets  of  his  philosophy,  if  the  open  sky  of  Attica  had  not  been 
over  his  head,  and  the  soil  of  Attica  under  his  feet.  Many  other 
passages  might  be  given  from  the  tragedians,  illustrative  of  this  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  construction  and  locality  of  the  Greek  theatre.  1  will, 
however,  refer  to  but  one  more.  In  Sophocles’  Electra,  when  the 
daoghter  of  Agamemnon  came  upon  the  stage,  she,  undoubtedly,  made 
'  her  invocation  to  the  open  heaven  above  her,  beginning  with  the 
Unes: 

u  <^uo(  dyvdv,  Kal  yf/g 
iaofioipog  uijp,  ug  pot 
TToAXuf,  piv,  K.  T.  A. 

In  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  many  of  the  imaginative  flights 
would  be  extravagant  and  unmeaning  in  the  close  theatre  of  modem 
days,  without  a  view  of  the  hills  of  Athens  around,  a  part  of  the  city 
below,  and  the  infinite  blue  of  the  sky  above.  Passages  almost  in- 
nnmerable^did  our  limits  allow  it,  might  be  cited  from  the  “  Clouds,” 
for  example,  illustrative  of  this  fact.  One  must  suffice : 


O  air  despotic  king,  whose  boundless  chain 
Girds  the  suspended  earth,  and  thou,  bright  aether, 

Te  clouds  too,  venerable  deities. 

Who  breed  the  thunder  and  the  lightning’s  bolt. 

Appear  on  high  to  your  philosopher.' 

There  were  several  contrivances  used  by  the  ancients  for  giving 
effect  to  their  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
In  the  first  place  the  size  of  the  theatre  rendered  some  device  neces¬ 
sary  for  aiding  the  eye  and  ear,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the 
voice  and  the  size  of  the  features,'^  aside  from  the  desire  to  represent 
gods  and  godlike  heroes  as  of  a  stature  and  bearing  far  above  mortals. 
The  mask  (oyxoff)  first  deserves  mention.  When  originally  in¬ 
vented,  perhaps  it  was  merely  intended  to  enable  one  person  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  several  characters,  but  it  was  subsequently  employed,  together 
with  the  well  known  cothurnus,  to  give  a  height  to  the  actor,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  size  of  the  theatre.  Proper  proportion  was  preserved 
by  padding  and  stuffing  the  arms,  chest  and  other  parts,  to  a  size  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  height.  But  these  were  not  the  only  uses  of  the 
mask.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  the  actor  (vnoxgizijg)  that  he  dieted 

‘  line  267  sq.  Wheelwright’s  Translation.  Similar  invocations  to  the  clouds, 
air,  etc.  occur  on  almost  every  page. 

*  Donaldson’s  Greek  Theatre,  p.  142,  says:  If  as  we  are  assured  30,000  persons 
could  be  seated  on  its  benches,  the  length  of  the  dpSpog  could  not  have  been  less 
than  400  feet,  and  a  spectator  in  the  central  point  of  the  topmost  range,  must 
have  been  300  feet  from  the  actor  in  the  Aoyeiov. 
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and  used  much  bodily  exercise,  in  order  that  his  voice  might  be  strong 
and  clear.  He  was  aided  by  his  mask  of  bronze  or  copper,  in  throw* 
ing  his  voice  to  the  extremities  of  his  audience.  “  This  was  effected, 
says  Donaldson,!  by  connecting  it  with  a  tire  or  periwig  {thjvixij,  g)«- 
rdxi])f  that  covered  the  head  and  left  only  one  passage  for  the  voice, 
which  was  generally  circular  (the  os  rotundum),  so  that  the  voice 

might  be  said  to  sound  through  it — hence  the  Latin  name  for  a  mask _ 

persona  a  personando.”  How  much  aid  was  furnished  to  the  voice 
by  cavities  and  receptacles  for  sound  about  the  building,  mentioned 
by  Vitruvius,  it  seems  difficult  to  determine. 

The  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth  in  the  Greek  tragedy 
is  so  frequent,  that  we  should  naturally  expect  much  stage  machinery 
for  facilitating  it.  In  this  respect,  the  open  theatre  would  furnish 
considerable  aid,  by  allowing  free  motion  and  view  upward.  Thus 
to  exhibit  the  gods  in  converse  aloft,  a  platform  surrounded  and  con* 
cealed  by  clouds,  called  OeokoysTov,  was  employed,  and  ropes, 
mded  in  supporting  or  conveying  the  celestial  being  aloft,  or  facilita* 
ting  his  descent.  The  Mjyyavj/,2  a  sort  of  crane  turning  upon  a  pivot 
on  the  right  or  country  side  of  the  theatre,  when  occasion  required, 
snatched  up  a  god  or  hero  before  the  eyes  of  the  auditors,  and  held 
him  hovering  in  the  air,  until  his  part  was  performed,  and  the  riqa- 
vog,^  of  a  somewhat  similar  construction,  caught  up  persons  from  the 
earth  and  whirled  them  into  the  circle  of  the  scenic  clouds.  Thus  a 
dead  body  might  be  conveyed  from  the  stage.  They  also  had  means 
of  representing  artificial  lightning  playing  among  clouds,  and  thunder 
was  produced  under  the  stage,  scarcely  distinguishable  to  an  Athenian 
ear  from  the  genuine  Vulcanian.  There  were  also  other  pieces  of 
frame-work,  to  represent  action  taking  place  merely  on  the  earth,  as 
the  Zxontit  a  look-out,  Teixog,  a  fortress  wall,  IlvQyog,  a  tower, 
TtoQiov,  a  beacon,  and  several  others.  In  the  opening  scene  of  the 
Agamemnon,  where  the  watchman  complains  that  he  is 

Fix'd  as  a  dog  on  Agamemon’s  roof 

To  watch  the  live-long  year, 


and  when  he  after  the  appearance  of  the  signal  fire,  exclaims : 


*  Greek  Theatre,  p.  147.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  mask. 
There  were,  for  example,  twenty-six  kinds  of  tragic  masks,  and  those  for  comedy 
were  still  more  numerous. 

®  'E  fjiijxavT)  de  deovQ  deiKwai,  Kat  f/puag  Toi)g  kv  uept.  It  was  called  xpuSij. 
Pollux,  IV.  19. 

®  'H  Se  yepavog,  pyjxuvTjpu  tl  karlv  Ik  pereupov  Karatpepopevov,  upnayy  ffu- 
parog  ^  Kexpf)Tai  fj  'Huf  upna^ovai  rb  aupa  tov  Mepvovog. — Pollux  IV.  19. 
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■—Hail  thou  aaspicioas  flame, 

That  streaming  through  the  night  denouncest  joy, 

Welcomed  with  many  a  festal  dance  in  Argos, 

it  is  not  improbable,  that  both  the  and  the  Q>qvm(oqiov  were 

brought  into  requisition  upon  the  stage.  Perhaps  also  the  TjgixvxXiov 
was  used,  when  in  that  same  play  Clytemnestra  exclaims : 

- A  Herald  from  the  shore 

1  see ;  branches  of  olive  shade  his  brows,  etc. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  back  ground  of  the  Proscenium  repre¬ 
sented  frequently  the  exterior  of  a  palace^  but  not  the  interior.  They 
bad  a  device,  however,  for  changing  the  scene  to  the  interior,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  front  wall  of  a  temporary  house  to  tom  on  binges,  so  as,  when 
drawn  back,  to  expose  the  proceedings  within  an  apartment  of  the 
house.  Some  such  device  would  naturally  be  used  in  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  when  the  dead  body  of  Clytemnestra  is  exposed  to  view, 
and  the  discovery  of  her  murder  is  revealed  to  Aegistheus  by  removing 
the  veil  from  the  corpse,  supposed  by  him  to  be  that  of  Orestes  ;  and 
also  when  Orestes  compels  Aegistheus  ‘‘  to  go  to  the  place  where  bis 
own  dear  father  fell,  and  perish  there.”  So,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
“  Furies”  of  Aeschylus,  where  the  temple  of  Apollo  is  opened  to  view. 

We  have  spoken  of  stage  devices  that  relate  to  human  and  super¬ 
human  personages.  But  as  Tartarus  and  the  regions  below  furnished 
its  representatives  on  the  stage,  means  were  sought  for  their  conve¬ 
nient  approach.  A  door  ander  the  stairs  leading  from  the  orchestra 
to  the  lowest  range  of  seats,  was  reached  from  a  vault  below,  by  means 
of  a  flight  of  stairs  called  XccQoonot  xldfAUxeg^  Charon’s  stairs.”  ■  By 
these  the  shades  of  the  departed  arose  and  disappeared.  A  little  dis¬ 
tance  in  front  of  these  steps  was  a  trap-door,  coramunieating  with  the 
vault  below,  called  “  by  means  of  which  any  sudden  ap¬ 

pearance,  like  that  of  the  furies,  was  effected.”  From  another  similar 
door,  on  the  right  of  country  side  of  the  marine  and  river  gods 

and  the  like,  presented  themselves  when  the  occasion  demanded. 

The  manner  of  {N'eparing  dramatic  representations,  deserves  a  few 
words  of  explanation.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  parts  of  the  Attie  drama.  A  distinction  corresponding  to  the 
nature  of  the  parts  was  also  retained  in  preparing  for  the  exhibition. 
The  chorus  was  collected,  the  teacher  {ypi^odidaGxaXog)  procured, 
and  the  whole  provision,  equipage  (often  splendid)  and  pay  of  the 
singers  furnbbed  by  the  choragus,  who  was  appointed  by  the  people. 
But  the  actors  belonged  to  the  poet  and  not  to  the  people,  and  conse- 
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quentlj  came  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  choragus,  either  in  re* 
spect  to  training  or  pay.i  When  the  author  of  a  play  proposed  to 
bring  it  upon  the  stage,  he  applied  to  the  archon,  and  if  this  dignitary 
approved  the  piece,  a  chorus  was  assigned  (Xogov  didorai)  and  imme¬ 
diately  put  under  training,  whilst  actors  designated  by  lot,  and  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  poet,  were  ready  on  the  appointed  day.  Thus  the  prize 
was  striven  for  by  a  union  of  the  best  taught  actors  with  the  most 
sumptuously  dressed  and  most  diligently  trained  chorus.  And  it  should 
seem  that  the  acting  had  no  little  influence  upon  the  judges,  who  were 
appointed  by  lot,  and  generally  five^  in  number,  since  the  best  drama¬ 
tists  were  so  often  unsuccessful.  The  fortunate  competitor  chose  bis 
own  actors  for  the  following  year.^  The  victorious  poet  was  crowned, 
and  his  actors  adorned  with  ivy^  and  the  choragus  generally  received 
a  tripod  as  a  reward  for  superior  excellence. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  A  SCHOLAR. 

By  Professor  S.  6.  Brown,  Dartmouth  College. 

The  term  scholar  has  a  broad  and  somewhat  varied  meaning. 
We  apply  it  to  him  who  learns  with  readiness,  who  performs  his  in¬ 
tellectual  tasks  with  rapidity  and  beauty.  In  a  higher  sense,  we  mean 
by  it  one  wbo  invents  or  discovers,  who  makes  original  and  independ¬ 
ent  investigation,  who  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  Most 
liberally,  however,  we  use  the  term  with  reference  to  all  whose  atten¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  science  or  letters.  Homer  and  Dante  and  Chaucer 
were  scholars.  In  this  grandest  sense,  the  calling  is  among  the  noblest 
that  the  earth  affords.  We  venture  no  comparison  between  great 
thinkers  and  great  actors,  the  Shakspeares  and  the  Cromwells,  the 
Gk>ethes  and  the  Napoleons.  The  question  of  supremacy  between 
them  we  are  willing  to  let  remain  in  abeyance  ;  but,  without  contro¬ 
versy,  the  eye  of  the  world  Axes  not  last  on  those  whose  investigations 
have  determined  the  laws  of  its  action  ;  who,  priests  of  nature,  have 

‘  Boeckh's  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  454  sq. 

'  In  the  first  contest  of  Sophocles  with  Aeschylus,  the  judges  were  Cimon  with 
his  nine  colleagues,  who  happened  to  appear  in  the  theatre  and  were  impressed  in¬ 
to  the  service  by  the  archon. — Donakbon's  Gr.  Theatre,  p.  73. 

*  Donaldson’s  Gr.  Theatre,  p.  136. 
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revealed  her  mysteries ;  have  adorned  the  world  with  structures  of 
beauty  and  magnificence ;  have  evoked  from  the  marble  and  the  can- 
vass  lovelier  and  grander  forms  than  our  eyes  ever  saw  before ;  who 
‘  have  interpreted  for  us  the  manifold  voices  of  experience,  and  made 
the  past  our  teacher ;  without  whom  there  were  no  history,  no  poetry, 
no  philosophy,  no  art ;  and  of  humanity  itself,  nothing  left  but  its 
dust  and  ashes. 

There  are  few  among  us  who  can  boast  of  a  literary  leisure.  We 
come  up  to  the  annual  festivals  of  our  colleges,  from  the  hard  toil  and 
strifes  of  the  year,  with  the  dust  of  the  forum  and  the  market  still 
clinging  to  us.  We  have  labored  for  our  daily  bread.  Still  it  is  none 
the  less  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  cherish  a  scholar’s  hopes  and  tastes. 
Nor  is  this  hard  lot  of  educated  men,  if  it  be  called  such,  so  adverse  to 
literature  even,  as  it  might  at  first  seem.  With  certain  exceptions, 
this  too  is  as  it  should  be.  The  scholar  is  not  a  hermit  nor  a  monk. 
Like  other  men  he  is  connected  with  the  family,  with  society,  the 
State,  the  church ;  one  whose  learning  is  enveloped  and  permeated 
with  sentiments  and  affections.  Literature  is  the  expressed  thought  of 
a  people ;  and  as  such,  cannot  be  forced,  and  probably  will  not  be 
much  retarded  by  apparent  infelicities  in  the  condition  of  its  votaries. 
Even  for  better  interpreting  the  problems  of  life,  for  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  history,  for  the  surer  expression  of  common  sympathies 
and  wide-spread  sentiments,  of  the  stronger  sorrows  and  joys, — the 
terrible  excitements  of  passion,  the  awful  thoughts  which  sometimes 
hover  about  the  way  of  the  most  prosperous, — ^all  the  experiences 
which  make  up  the  varied  life  of  humanity,  it  is  well  for  the  historian, 
the  philosopher,  the  poet,  to  share  the  troubles  of  the  common  lot,  to 
become  part  of  that  which  they  describe  or  portray.  There  was  a 
Providence  which  drove  Dante  into  exile,  and  bid  Milton  live  in 
blindness  and  disappointment  and  penury. 

The  scholar  is  bound  to  cherish  a  profoundly  meditative  and  thought¬ 
ful  spirit,  as  the  basis  of  both  a  vigorous  independence  and  a  wide  and 
genial  sympathy,  and  indeed,  we  may  say,  of  almost  every  scholarly 
virtue.  A  refiecting  mind  alone  can  become  creative.  The  true  stu¬ 
dent  is  a  teacher  of  men ;  a  thinker,  not  with  the  multitude,  but  for 
them ;  a  thinker,  not  a  dreamer.  His  eye  must  be  ever  open,  his 
mind  ever  active.  They  will  be  so  if  he  habitually  see  causes  in  the 
effects,  the  essential  in  the  accidental.  Thus  to  the  philosopher  and 
the  poet,  the  outward  is  an  evidence,  a  symbol  of  the  inward,  and  we 
seem  to  approach  the  domain  of  spirit  in  recognizing  the  existence  of 
powers  the  most  terrible,  whose  substance  is  yet  too  subtle  to  reveal  it¬ 
self  to  the  acutest  sensQ.  By  the  very  direction  of  Ais  energies,  the 
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scholar  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  substance  undetiying  phe¬ 
nomena;  that  there  are  vital  principles  which  show  their  presence  in 
actions.  He  remembers  that  Plato  and  Codworth  sit  upon  their  thrones 
in  virtue  not  only  of  their  heaven-bestowed  geniusy  but  as  the  reward 
of  severe  and  earnest  labor.  To  object  to  any  problem  however  diffi¬ 
cult  and  abstruse,  to  sneer  at  it  because  it  is  dark  and  mystical,  is 
treason  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  intellectual  domain.  For 
what  does  obscure  generally  mean  but  that  we,  who  call  the  subject  so, 
do  not  understand  it ;  and  if  we  do  not,  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
until  we  have  gone  far  enough  to  comprehend  our  own  ignorance,  to 
assert  that  the  cause  of  the  perplexity  is  not  in  ourselves,  bnt  in  the 
inherent  viciousness  of  the  subject. 

And  equally,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mote  cautious  student  to  be 
protected  against  contemptuous  criticism,  if  he  does  not  at  once  yield 
to  every  new  theory,  especially  if  it  seem  to  disturb  his  cherished  faith. 
Science  is  not  always  sufficiently  cautious  in  its  conclusions.  But  re¬ 
cently  a  theory  of  the  universe  was  promulgated  by  the  highest  author¬ 
ity  and  with  an  apparent  demonstration  of  its  truth.  In  the  far,  far 
heavens  were  actutdly  whirling,  in  their  immense  vortices,  the  luminous 
masses  of  star-dust,  from  which  suns  and  planets  were  forming.  Every 
new  telescope,  in  failing  to  resolve  the  nebulae,  added  to  the  proof, 
when  suddenly  a  better  instrument  scanned  those  distant  regions,  and 
there  rolled  before  our  eyes  no  embryo  creation,  but  vast  and  complete 
systems.  The  demonstrated  theory  fell  to  pieces.  At  the  most,  it  re¬ 
mains  as  a  curious  hypothesis.  “  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  was  not  in 
the  stars,  but  in  ourselves.” 

The  road  the  student  travels,  though  full  of  pleasure,  is  also  full  of 
toil*  He  is  not  sensibly  a  trafficker  with  his  wares,  to  whom  village 
and  country  are  nothing,  flying  on  iron  highways  to  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  emporiums.  It  becomes  him,  assiduous  seeker  for  costliest 
gems,  to  delve  in  many  a  field;  patient  and  inquisitive  traveller  through 
the  empire  of  thought,  to  toil  over  the  common  and  dusty  highways, 
to  climb,  by  new  paths,  the  delectable  mountains,  to  repose  in  quiet 
meditation,  in  the  grand  solitudes  of  the  Valombrosas.  There  has 
been  a  false  noUon  more  or  less  prevalent,  that  learning  should  be 
brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  the  weak ;  as  if  ease  of  acquisition 
were  a  test  of  its  value.  From  such  a  misapprehension  of  at  least  half 
the  purpose  rf  education,  there  must  follow  an  inadequate  estimate  of 
thorough  knowledge,  and  ultimately  an  unthinking  and  shallow-minded 
people.  When  youth  are  tolled  on  to  knowledge  by  promises  of  learn¬ 
ing  made  easy,  and  to  virtue  by  assurances  of  religion  made  easy, 
one  who  felt  the  dignity  of  either  would  be  tempted  to  entitle  a  work 
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PeUgion  awi  Learning  made  hard ;  or,  if  not  quite  so  crabbed  and 
repulsive,  would  be  sure  that  the  nature  of  both  be  well  understood ; 
that  the  inherent  grandeur  of  profound  science,  of  vital  religion 
be  not,  in  his  hands,  degraded,  but  remain  awful  and  venerable  as  at 
the  first;  for  he  would  feel  that  few  things  tend  more  surely  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  conceited,  arrogant,  ignorant,  virtueless  people,  than  the  belief 
that  learning  which  deserves  the  name,  can  be  obtained  without  labor, 
or  religion  be  practised  without  self-denial. 

It  is  as  destructive  in  letters  as  it  is  in  morals,  to  seek  the  popularity 
which  is  run  after,  not  that  which  follows.  One  of  the  evils  of  asso¬ 
ciated  action  is,  that  it  tends  to  weaken  personal  independence.  We 
are  afraid  to  speak  or  act  without  the  sanction  of  society ;  we  receive 
with  timidity  and  caution,  opinions  which  are  not  pronounced  with  the 
authority  of  a  learned  or  unlearned  body.  The  rapid  interchange  of 
thought,  the  power  and  prevalence  of  criticism,  makes  writers  with 
fewer  faults,  but  with  fewer  virtues.  There  is  a  boasted  freedom  which, 
after  all,  is  but  a  severer  tyranny  disguised.  In  the  elder  day  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  how  refreshing  to  observe  the  genial  freedom  and  manly 
vigor  in  every  department  its  authors  touched.  Under  their  high, 
severe  discipline,  truths  were  revealed  to  them  in  broader  and  more 
sublime  forms  than  we  pretend  to.  Their  march  was  so  slow  and 
ponderous  that,  to  a  more  agile  and  sprightly  age,  they  seemed  tardy 
and  dull ;  but  they  still  hold  on  their  quiet  courses,  like  the  planets, 
while  their  lively  and  unsubstantial  critics  have  long  since  exploded 
and  vanished. 

The  scholar  must  both  maintain  his  own  idiosyncrasy  and  respect 
the  same  in  another.  Thus  only  can  he  produce  anything  fresh  and 
original;  thus  only  be  able  to  estimate  fairly  all  operations  of  mind 
however  diverse  from  his  own.  For  inasmuch  as  ail  sciences  and  arts 
are  mediately  or  immediately  connected,  the  roots  of  one  not  only 
spreading  and  intertwining  with  those  of  others,  but  often  springing 
from  the  same  profound  source,  so  will  he  who  studies  profoundly 
and  not  empirically,  most  fully  recognize  their  vital  union.  Since  the 
subjects  of  thought  are  as  inexhaustible  as  the  activity  of  the  mind  it¬ 
self,  it  is  a  peculiarly  unwelcome  sight  to  see  one  scholar  flouting  at 
another,  decrying  his  toil,  sneering  at  his  attainments,  if  they  happen 
to  be  a  little  beside  his  own,  still  more  if  they  come  in  competition 
with  them.  Of  all  quarrels,  those  of  literary  men  bring,  we  suspect, 
least  honor  to  the  combatants.  The  professed  aim  of  all  is  to  enlarge 
the  intellectual  domain ;  and  though  we  may  judge  with  discrimination 
of  the  value  of  different  laborers,  yet  no  sincere,  earnest  worker  in  so 
broad  a  field,  should  be  harshly  thrust  from  our  sympathies.  For,  to 
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set  one  science  against  another,  is  to  do  harm  to  both ;  and  much  mom 
disastrous  to  erect  science  against  religion,  or  religion  against  learning, 
since  an  ignorant  religion  has  generally  landed  its  votaries  in  supersti¬ 
tion  or  fanaticism,  and  irreligious  learning  has  commonly  led  its  pos¬ 
sessor  to  infidelity.  It  is  a  great  attainment  to  give  to  science  that 
which  belongs  to  science,  and  to  faith  wbat  belongs  to  faith. 

As  deep  reflection  will  bring  one  to  appreciate  all  varieties  of  intel¬ 
lectual  efibrt,  to  look  with  interest  upon  that  even  which  he  does  not 
comprehend,  to  discover  the  true  relation  and  harmony  of  the  sciences, 
so  will  it  generally  be  found  akin  to  that  reverential  spirit  which 
springs,  in  part,  from  a  modest  estimate  of  oumelves,  in  part  the 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  genius.  No  one  age  accumulates  all  wis¬ 
dom.  Although,  if  we  believe  the  words  of  some,  the  sun  shines  on  ns, 
in  this  meridian  of  the  century,  as  it  has  never  shone  on  others,  yet  it 
will  not  hurt  us  to  remember  that  before  we  were  bom,  in  times  quite 
diverse  from  our  own,  there  lived  sages  and  heroes  as  wise  as  we, 
with  a  manhood  as  sturdy  and  vigorous,  “  brave  men  and  worthy  par 
triots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages.”  The  first  step  which 
Socrates  took  with  his  pupils  was,  to  teach  them  their  ignorance,  re¬ 
membering  that  a  consciousness  of  his  own  ignorance  was  a  cause  of 
all  he  knew. 

The  truly  great  do  most  venerate  the  great.  How  beautiful  is  ^ 
reverence  with  which  the  grand  poet  of  Toscany  follows  the  steps  of 
his  Mantuan  master  and  guide,  “  glory  and  light  of  all  the  tuneful  train,” 
and  hesitating  to  affix  a  grave  title  to  the  work  which  made  him  first 
of  the  “  all  Etruscan  three,”  modestly  called  it  by  the  lighter  name  of 
Comedy— a  Divine  Comedy  indeed.  Remember,  too,  how  the  pro- 
fbundest,  most  poetical  philosopher  of  antiquity, — if  we  should  say,  of 
the  worid,  who  would  dispute  it  ? — how  Plato  venerated  hie  master, 
who  drank  the  hemlock  in  obedience  to  the  law. 

There  is  a  tone  in  speaking  of  other  ages  and  of  great  men,  as  un¬ 
wise  as  It  is  self-complacent.  To  despise  our  ancestors,  what  is  it  but 
to  give  free  license  to  posterity  to  despise  us  ?  There  are  centuries 
which  we  call  dark,  but  the  term  most  indifferently  describes  them ; 
nay  more,  so  far  as  concerns  their  spirit,  their  life  (for  they  surely  had 
a  life),  the  state  of  bodies  and  the  state  of  souls,  the  term  is  absolutely 
worse  tban  nothing.  It  not  only  gives  us  no  true  idea,  but  one  positively 
false.  We  call  them  dark,  as  Coleridge  suggests,  because  we  are  in 
the  dark  about  them.  It  were  better  to  endeavor,  calmly  and  pa¬ 
tiently,  to  comprehend  the  mingled  good  and  evil  of  those  periods, 
than  to  excuse  our  ignorance  by  bringing  them  under  one  opprobrious 
epithet.  We' might  find  in  them  germs  of  institutions,  which  in  the 
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nineteenth  century  even,  have  not  attained  their  full  growth.  Doubt- 
less  there  was  disturbance,  confusion,  a  semi-chaos,  while  the  old  ele¬ 
ments  of  social  life  were  dying  out,  a  mingling  with  the  new  ideas 
which  form  our  modem  civilization,  but  he  studies  history  most  un¬ 
wisely  who  separates  the  present  from  the  past  There  were  creative 
centuries,  when  the  earth  was  formless  and  void,  when  mighty  inter¬ 
nal  fires  were  upheaving  the  mountains  and  wild  currents  were  sweep¬ 
ing  across  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  without  them  we  might  have  bad 
no  majestic  rivers,  no  broad  and  luxuriant  savannahs,  no  sunny  hill¬ 
sides,  no  sweet  valleys,  no  heaven-reflecting  lakes. 

We  sometimes  forget  our  necessary  connection  with  the  past ;  that 
each  century  has  its  controlling  ideas,  and  though  these  may  become 
obsolete,  their  influence  must  descend  as  a  legacy  to  the  future ;  that 
we  are  organically  connected  with  all  that  have  gone  before,  and  if 
they  bad  not  been  as  they  were,  we  should  not  be  as  we  are ;  that  out 
of  the  oppression  of  one  generation  springs  the  freedom  of  the  next, 
and  so  from  the  lawlessness  of  the  present,  the  tyranny  of  the  future. 
We  forget  that,  as  a  part  of  our  great  birth-right,  we  inherit  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ancients ;  that  the  ages  are  bound  together  by  ties  the  ho¬ 
liest,  most  vital, — without  which  there  were  no  flow  of  life,  no  nation, 
DO  possible  history, — and  none  can  attempt  to  sever  the  chain,  but  the 
jar  of  the  audacious  blow  will  quiver  along  every  separate  fibre  of  ex¬ 
istence.  We  forget  that  the  course  of  the  world  itself  is  but  one  ;  that, 
like  a  grand  drama,  it  is  unfolding  every  century,  and  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  determine  whereabout  in  it  we  play  our  little  parts,  whether 
in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  third  act,  or  in  the  rapid  and  solemn 
consummation  of  the  fifth,  we  should  remember  that  we  can  compre¬ 
hend  each  only  in  its  connection  with  the  others,  and  all,  only  in  the 
light  of  the  great  plan  of  the  Providence  of  God. 

In  those  very  ages  which  we  so  bravely  despise,  lay  the  germs  of 
how  many  grand  discoveries !  In  those  very  dark  ages  were  produced 
poems,  which  no  mean  critics, — a  little  wildly  we  doubt  not,*  but  yet 
with  a  show  of  reason,->-bave  compared  with  Homer,  not  unfavorably. 
Then  were  produced  music  and  sacred  hymns,  with  which  the  hearts 
of  the  devout  will  be  solaced  or  inspired  to  the  end  of  time.  Then 
ori^nated  that  singular,  sublime,  religious  architecture,  misnamed 
Gothic,  of  which  it  is  no  extravagance  to  say  that  it  ranks  among  the 
most  marked  and  astonishing  creations  of  human  genius.  The  most 
free  and  untrammeled  of  all  the  orders  of  architecture,  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  admire  most  the  invention  and  skill  of  the  architects,  or 
their  extreme  modesty  and  self-forgetfulness.  All  over  Germany  and 
the  north  of  France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  England,  rose  as  by 
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magic,  those  complicated  structures,  massive  and  graceful,  their  foun¬ 
dations  firm  as  the  hills,  their  spires  shooting  heavenward,  a  delicate, 
fairy-like  fretwork  of  stone,  the  admiration  of  generation  after  genentr 
tion, — and  yet  their  builders  are  as  little  known  as  the  builders  of  the 
pyramids.  In  those  ages  occurred  some  of  those  all-embracing  move¬ 
ments  of  the  masses,  which  seemed  to  break  up  society  as  an  earth¬ 
quake  breaks  up  the  strata  of  the  earth,  and  which  remain  to  some 
extent  problems  even  now,  but  certainly  incontestible  proofs  of  the 
energy  of  the  central  forces  which  impelled  them.  In  those  ages  were 
laid  the  strong  foundations  of  governments,  which  have  survived  the 
disturbances  of  centuries,  and  are  to-day  laying  their  hands  upon  the 
islands  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  continents.  No  surely,  it  will 
not  do  to  be  indiscriminate  in  condemnation  of  so  many  centuries  and 
of  people  so  various. 

Reverence  for  the  past  is  a  necessary  element,  not  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  imaginative  mind  merely,  but  of  every  mind  which  would  fairly 
understand  the  present.  It  is  needful  for  that  harmonious  culture  on 
which  the  beauty  of  character  depends.  Antiquity  has  indeed  passed 
away,  but  it  is  not  wholly  dead  ;  beauty,  truth  and  knowledge  cannot 
wholly  die. 

The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 

The  power,  the  beauty  and  the  majesty 

That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piney  mountain, 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 

Or  chasms  and  wat’ry  depths ;  all  these  have  vanished. 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ! 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names. 

*  m  *  m 

And  even  at  this  day 
'Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  what  e’er  is  great. 

And  Venus  who  brings  everything  that’s  fair! 

It  has  been  said  that  whatever  tends  to  emancipate  us  from  the  pre¬ 
sent,  whether  to  carry  us  backward  with  the  historian,  or,  with  the 
poet,  transport  us  to  an  ideal  future,  does  something  to  elevate  and 
dignify  our  nature.  That  is  a  low  and  narrow  mind  which  is  solely 
occupied  with  the  passing  hour.  The  scholar  with  his  books  is  in 
closest  communion  with  the  “  great  living  and  the  great  dead,”  whom 
at  any  time  he  can  summon  from  the  niches  where  they  stand  en¬ 
shrined,  those  “  ancient  saints,”  as  Bacon  calls  some  of  them,  “  full 
of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture.”  For  him 
they  have  lived ;  all  their  wisdom  they  lay  at  his  feet.  **  1  no  sooner 
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come  into  the  library,”  said  Heinsins,  the  librarian  at  Leyden  with 
mild  and  beautiful  affection  for  the  volumes  he  had  looked  upon  so 
much,  “  but  I  bolt  the  door  after  me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  ava¬ 
rice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  idleness,  the  mother  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  melancholy  herself ;  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amidst 
80  many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  such 
sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  the  great  and  rich  who  know  not  this 
happiness.” 

Of  the  best  things  indeed  there  may  be  made  the  worst  use.  That 
which  we  commend  as  a  just  and  healthful  reverence,  the  parent  of 
modesty  and  of  wisdom,  may  possibly  degenerate  into  a  slavish  and 
abject  w'orship  of  objects  most  grotesque ;  of  everything,  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  that  has  the  stamp  of  age  or  a  pretension  to  excellence.  But 
this  is  the  least  likely  of  two  extremes,  and,  if  it  exist,  will  probably 
be  generated  by  the  equally  absurd  and  dangerous  extreme  of  self- 
conceit  and  contemptuous  rejection  of  authority.  Between  an  irrev¬ 
erent  and  a  superstitious  mind,  it  is  hard  to  choose.  The  line  that 
divides  them  is  not  very  broad  ;  one  is  sometimes  the  product  of  the 
other.  Both  lead  to  intellectual  barrenness  ;  to  bigotry,  to  tyranny ; 
to  the  inquisition  or  the  guillotine.  Freedom  from  superstition  is  not 
always  obedience  to  reason.  The  errors  of  the  past  should  make  us 
hufnble,  not  vain,  since  we  are  of  the  same  nature  with  those  whose 
mistakes  we  plume  ourselves  on  avoiding.  The  star-gazer  when  he 
falls  into  the  ditch,  will  neither  get  out  the  easier,  nor  be  laughed  at 
the  less,  because  he  flattered  himself  he  was  avoiding  the  errors  of 
those  dull  souls  who  never  .saw  anything  but  the  dirt  beneath  their 
feet. 

Rather  will  we  use  the  treasures  of  ancient  w’isdom,  than  bury 
them  for  fear  of  base  metal,  or  because  some  have  made  of  them  an 
idol.  We  will  read  the  old  books,  we  will  wander  among  ancient 
ruins,  we  will  meditate  in  the  sombre  cathedrals,  we  will  rest  in  the 
dim  cloisters,  not  to  dream  away  our  life  there,  not  to  congeal  our 
mind  under  the  immutable  forms  of  antiquity,  but  that  all  of  the  past 
which  is  beautiful  and  good  and  true  may  clothe  our  spirit,  that  we 
may  wisely  estimate  the  contests  of  our  fathers, — may  not  have  to 
fight  over  again  the  battles  which  they  fought  at  such  bitter  expense, 
— may  enter  with  a  filial  and  grateful  spirit  into  their  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  that  the  infinitesimal  present  may  not  wholly  engross  us,  and 
the  dust  and  din  of  this  noisy  workshop  do  not  blind  and  deafen  us 
to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  beauty  which  fill  the  universe. 

We  venture  to  suggest,  as  another  point,  a  practical  spirit  as  of 
great  importance  to  our  scholars.  A  scholar  should  ever  be  imbued 
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with  the  spirit  of  humanity,  should  despise  and  spurn  all  affectation 
of  niceness  as  if  he  were  not  mortal  but  something  far  higher.  He 
should  ever  be  ready  to  apply  his  mind  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
as  looking  for  the  permanent  good  of  society  ;  as  having  a  foresight 
of  the  evils  which  threaten,  and  of  the  means  of  avoiding  them ;  a 
comprehending  and  working  out  the  problems  of  daily  life ;  as  guid¬ 
ing,  not  following  the  multitude  ;  as  dwelling  upon  the  essential,  the 
true,  the  eternal,  because  of  the  power  which  principles,  however 
abstruse,  exert  when  once  they  fully  possess  the  mind. 

They  who  would  portray  great  actions  with  most  success,  must 
have  felt  in  their  own  hearts  the  power  of  true  greatness.  Aeschylus 
became  not  less  sublime,  earnest,  terrible,  by  fighting  at  Salamis.  A 
strong  mind  indeed  pants  for  enterprise  ;  to  do  something,  not  always 
to  think.  So  common  is  this,  that  it  sometimes  leads  to  an  apparent 
anomaly  in  character,  and  we  find  the  student  forsaking  his  books  for 
some  apparently  less  genial  pursuit,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  but  satisfying 
the  craving  of  his  soul  for  that  species  of  culture  which  books  cannot 
give.  “  That,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “  will  indeed  dignify  and  exalt 
knowledge,  if  contemplation  and  action  may  be  more  nearly  and 
strongly  conjoined  and  united  together  than  they  have  been, — a  con¬ 
junction  like  unto  that  of  the  tw’o  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet 
of  rest  and  contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  society  and 
action.”  To  this  element  of  a  scholar’s  life,  our  times  are  less  ad¬ 
verse  than  to  that  which  we  have  just  adverted  to.  Indeed,  the  lowest 
practical  aims  too  strongly  entice  us  all.  Like  children,  we  are  so 
anxious  for  the  great  play  or  struggle  of  life,  that  we  can  hardly  wait 
to  obtain  or  arrange  our  panoply,  and  were  Richard  Baxter  alive,  he 
might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  occasionally  to  repeat  the  criticism  which 
he  made  upon  certain  preachers  of  his  day,  that  ‘  they  were  like  the 
animals  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  as  bred  from  the  slime  of  the 
Nile,  whose  fore  feet  were  pawing  before  their  hind  feet  were  made, 
and  while  yet  they  remained  but  plain  mud.’  The  truly  valuable 
practical  spirit,  is  that  which  does  not  neglect  thorough  education  for 
the  sake  of  a  present  advantage,  but,  with  its  eye  ever  on  the  general 
good,  would  yet  lead  the  student  to  the  abstrusest,  most  recondite  in¬ 
vestigations  ;  the  practical  spirit  of  thoughtful  minds  applying  the 
conclusions  of  their  wisdom  to  the  conduct  of  human  affairs— the  spirit 
of  profound  jurists,  of  far  sighted  statesmen,  of  wise  historians. 

There  is  a  vulgar  notion  of  the  practical  and  the  useful,  as  if  it  con¬ 
sisted  in  that  merely  which  ministers  to  the  physical  wants ;  or,  if 
above  this,  that  it  is  confined  to  the  mere  logical  processes  of  the 
mind ;  and  so  have  souls  of  the  finest  mould,  the  most  pure  and  bean- 
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tiful  image  of  their  Creator,  been  cast  away  with  indifference ;  and 
nature  herself  seems  liable  to  the  charge  of  casting  her  pearls  before 
swine.  But,  in  truth,  there  often  has  been  a  close  union  between 
philosophic  contemplation  and  executive  skill.  Scholars,  as  a  class, 
have  not  been  deficient  in  action.  They  have  not  always,  like  the 
prince  of  Denmark,  had  ‘  the  native  hue  of  resolution  sicklied  o’er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.’  From  the  days  of  Xenophon  and 
Cicero,  scholars  have  not  been  wanting  in  every  age,  great  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  field,  as  w'ell  as  in  letters. 

Still  further,  all  art,  all  literature,  is,  in  some  of  its  relations,  em¬ 
inently  practical.  So  far  as  it  is  an  expression  of  ideas,  so  far  does 
it  tend  to  diffuse  those  sentiments,  notions,  feelings,  call  them  what 
you  please,  which  are  the  basis  of  social  and  individual  action.  This  is 
true  in  that  department  of  literature  which  has  been  often  called  most 
artificial,  most  ornamental,  written,  it  has  been  said,  so  merely  for 
our  pleasure,  that  its  absence  has  been  thought  entirely  compatible 
with  the  fullest  and  best  mental  culture.  We  are  rather  of  those  who 
believe  that  poetry  is  of  the  highest  possible  utility.  We  sympathize 
with  the  words  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  that  “  poets  were  the  first  bring- 
ers  in  of  all  civility ;  that  no  philosopher’s  precept  can  sooner  make 
you  an  honest  man  than  the  reading  of  Virgil.”  We  in  part  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  noble  language  of  Milton,  what  religious,  what  glorious 
and  magnificent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  hu¬ 
man  things.” 

What  is  practical  if  that  is  not  so  which  touches  us  nearest  and 
deepest ;  which  inspires  us  to  be  great  and  good,  elevates  us  above 
ourselves,  opens  to  us  higher  and  more  glorious  regions  of  thought, 
snatches  us  from  trivial  pursuits,  bears  us  backward  to  ante-mundane 
scenes,  onward  beyond  “the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time,” 
shows  us  something  of  which  human  genius  is  capable,  and  thus 
makes  us  respect  ourselves  the  more,  because  we  claim  kindred  with 
that  genius  no  virtue  of  our  common  humanity,  which  reveals  tp  us 
the  most  subtle,  most  essential,  most  comprehensive  spirit  of  times  and 
of  peoples.  It  would  indeed  be  easy  to  show  that  from  the  lofty  sum¬ 
mits  of  song,  flow  down  streams  to  fertilize  all  the  valleys  and  plains. 
There  is  a  glory  in  Shakspeare  and  Milton  that  gilds  every  speaker 
of  the  English  tongue.  What  money  could  purchase  from  Scotland 
(were  the  supposition  possible)  the  fame  of  Burns?  Modern  Italy 
actually  buys  her  daily  bread  with  the  cheerful  tribute  which  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  is  annually  paying  to  her  ancient,  or  mediaeval  art. 

No,  no,  the  practical  spirit  of  the  scholar  has  no  affinity  with  the 
wretched  quackery  which  takes  away  the  charm  of  childhood  by  de- 
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stroying  its  admiration  and  wonder,  substituting  dribblets  of  natural 
philosophy  and  simplified  metaphysics,  for  the  instruction  of  eye  and 
ear  and  hand  and  heart,  most  natural  to  that  age  when  all  the  world 
is  new  and  fresh,  forgetting  ever  that 


- A  deeper  import 

Lurks  in  the  legend  told  our  infant  years 
Than  lies  upon  that  truth  we  live  to  learn. 

T^ever,  in  utilitarian  anxiety  for  immediate  fame  or  wealth,  or  impor¬ 
tance,  will  it  send  forth  as  educated,  the  witling  so  deplorably  igno¬ 
rant  as  not  to  know  that  in  the  estimation  of  wisdom  he  is  a  fool. 
Never  will  it  call  the  philosopher  from  his  retreat,  the  historian  from 
his  library,  the  poet  from  the  haunts  of  the  muses,  and  bid  them  toil 
in  the  public  thoroughfares,  or  do  homage  to  the  omnipotent  spirit  of 
commerce,  but  will  rather  bid  them,  in  the  sphere  determined  by  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  assignment  of  Providence,  be  greatly  wise  for  the 
public  good ;  will  counsel  them  sometimes  even  to  stand  aloof  from 
the  enterprises  of  the  majority,  by  virtue  of  their  station,  to  warn  men 
against  the  ‘  idols  of  the  tribe,  the  market,  the  den,’  contented,  if  it  be 
necessary,  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  the  violent  and  unthinking,  but 
striving  ever  for  truth  and  justice  and  the  public  welfare.  It  is  this 
magnanimous  and  broadly  practical  spirit  which  will  give  to  learning 
its  most  extended  power,  and,  without  checking  the  most  thorough 
research,  or  quenching  the  fire  of  passion,  or  clogging  the  foot  of  fan¬ 
cy,  will  confer  upon  literature  a  permanent  moral  value. 

We  suggest  again  that  the  scholar  should  cherish  a  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism.  We  know  how  this  word  has  been  abused,  how  it  has  filled  the 
mouth  of  “  every  new  protester,”  till  we  become  ashamed  of  the  emp¬ 
ty  boast,  but  there  is  a  profound  virtue  still  in  the  genuine  love  of 
our  country,  beautiful  link  as  it  is  in  the  golden  chain  of  the  virtues. 
An  ill  omen  is  it  for  a  nation,  that  the  loyally  of  its  people  is  dying 
out,  and  instead  of  the  sincere  and  voluntary  homage  of  affectionate 
hearts,  there  remains  but  a  hollow  and  selfish  pretence  of  regard,  as  if 
the  State  were  made  wholly  for  us,  and  we  in  no  sense  for  the  State. 
It  bodes  no  good  to  the  letters  of  a  people,  when  its  scholars  receive 
their  impulses  from  foreign  nations  of  diverse  laws  and  customs. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  nation  couching  under  the  rod  of  an 
oppressor,  let  the  home-loving,  country-loving  spirit  of  her  people  be 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  as  surely  as  she  retains  intelligence  and 
virtue  and  courage,  her  regeneration  is  sure.  She  may  be  Germany 
under  the  gigantic  dominion  of  Napoleon, — she  will  be  Germany 
flinging  the  fetters  to  the  winds,  and  standing  up  in  reinvigorated 
manhood. 
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There  can  be  no  fresh  and  genial  literature  which  is  not  redolent 
of  its  age  and  nation.  To  be  more  than  a  spiritless,  though  perhaps 
beautiful  imitation,  it  must  utter  the  sentiments  of  a  peculiar  people ; 
must  be  a  mirror  of  their  thoughts,  passions,  speculations,  tastes,  faith. 
Every  scholar  is  a  debtor  to  his  country,  and  the  tribute  which  he 
renders  will  be  ‘  twice  blessed,  blessing  him  who  gives  and  those  who 
receive.’  This  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  of  literary  history. 
Because  Luther  was  intensely  German  his  works  are  classics,  his  re¬ 
nown  a  part  of  the  national  treasure.  Because  Shakspeare  was  en¬ 
tirely  English,  because  the  varied  character  of  a  whole  people  speaks 
through  his  mouth,  is  he  enthroned  at  once  the  intellectual  king  and 
representative  of  as  mighty  an  empire  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 
And  because  both  were  so  strongly  national  have  they  become  re¬ 
nowned  to  the  world’s  end.  For  this  very  reason  do  they  express 
feelings  common,  in  a  measure,  to  the  universal  heart  of  humanity  ; 
since  that  which  lies  deepest  in  our  nature  is  most  widely  diffused, 
and  what  we  imagine  shut  up  and  concealed  in  our  inmost  heart  is 
the  ‘  open  secret’  of  the  race.  Who  detects  the  very  soul  and  life  of 
things  but  he  who  recognizes  those  presentiments  and  affections  which 
are  all  pervading  ? 

It  is  a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that  by  sweeping  away  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  country,  we  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  or  give  a  wider 
scope  to  literature.  We  but  substitute  the  general  and  the  common 
for  the  original  and  peculiar ;  we  increase  the  surface  but  diminish 
the  depth.  The  affections,  for  their  best  growth,  need  the  protection 
of  an  enclosure,  with  the  natural  supports  of  wholesome  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms,  with  common  sympathies  and  pursuits.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  the  tropics  will  not  produce  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  Cos¬ 
mopolitism  may  have  its  value,  but  never  without  harm  to  letters,  to 
morals,  to  all  social  life,  can  it  usurp  the  place  and  functions  of  the 
elder  virtue.  Ancient  experience  and  modern  have  demonstrated  its- 
folly, — how  nearly  allied  to  selfishness  in  morals,  how  impotent  of 
grand  results  in  literature  and  in  national  character.  The  mind  needs 
something  definite  to  fasten  upon,  something  within  the  possibility  of 
its  grasp,  some  country  in  whose  fame  it  is  honored,  in  whose  misfor¬ 
tunes  it  is  afflicted,  of  whose  greatness  and  virtues  it  may  feel  a  gen¬ 
erous  admiration,  whose  glories  it  may  possibly  enhance,  may  cer¬ 
tainly  help  preserve. 

He  who  vilifies  the  land  of  his  birth,  does  a  wider  and  more  griev¬ 
ous  injury  than  he  may  suppose.  In  taking  from  its  glory,  he  takes 
from  the  motives  for  guarding  its  welfare ;  by  pronouncing  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  its  degradation  he  helps  to  make  it  degraded.  By  an  unfilial 
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temper,  he  aggravates  the  evils  against  which  he  inveighs  and  helps 
not  to  make  the  country  free,  but  to  throw  it  more  completely  under 
the  dominion  of  whoever  may  be  strong  enough  to  assume  the  mastery. 

Every  scholar  preeminently  owes  his  head,  his  heart,  his  arm  to 
the  country  which  has  nurtured  him ;  he  owes  it  to  the  government 
itself,  whatever  be  its  form,  until  by  extraordinary  neglect,  by  irremedi¬ 
able  carelessness  of  law  and  obligations,  by  a  wide  and  nearly  unexam¬ 
pled  oppression,  the  limits  of  which  have  wisely  been  left  undefined, 
the  government  forfeits  its  claim  to  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the 
subject.  Even  then,  for  the  country  he  must  labor,  to  preserve,  so 
far  as  he  can,  its  high  civic,  literary,  and  moral  eminence,  to  give  its 
activities  a  wise  direction,  to  guard  it  from  the  almost  insanity  to 
which  nations  no  less  than  individuals  seem  sometimes  exposed,  and 
when  false  principles  are  rife,  to  restore  her  if  it  may  be,  to  the  path 
of  rectitude,  and  therefore  of  honor.  But  to  desert  her,  to  take  the 
part  of  her  slanderers  and  enemies,  even,  or  rather  especially  in  her 
dark  days,  is  not  magnanimous,  but  mean  and  cowardly.  For  him 
there  can  be  no  other  native  land  ;  here,  or  nowhere,  must  he  garner 
up  his  hopes.  Like  another  Demosthenes,  he  may  raise  his  voice  of 
warning  and  entreaty  amidst  her  dying  glories ;  like  another  Thu¬ 
cydides,  he  may  portray,  earnestly  and  sorrowfully  portray  her  dis¬ 
sensions,  her  destructive  ambition  and  lust  of  foreign  conquest,  the 
extinguishing,  one  after  another  (if  it  must  be  so)  of  the  lights  of  her 
civil  and  commercial  glory,  and  thus,  like  them,  soften  the  rigor  of 
her  calamity,  and  enlighten,  for  a  little,  the  night  which  seems  de¬ 
scending,  but  there  in  adversity  as  in  honor,  is  the  field  of  his  labor. 
This  responsibility,  however,  greater  to  him  than  to  the  unthinking, 
leads  him  to  touch  cautiously  even  the  evils  of  the  State;  impels  him 
to  inquire  what  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  patriotism,  how  far  a 
nation  may  spread  its  domains  and  lose  none  of  that  concentration 
which  is  necessary  to  afford  an  object  for  the  general  love,  to  preserve 
the  national  honor  and  a  unity  of  national  character.  For  him,  if 
for  anybody,  is  history  instructive.  He  remembers  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Carthage,  by  taking  away  one  mighty  impulse  to  Roman  en¬ 
ergy  and  virtue,  dfd  much  to  weaken  the  security  of  the  Roman  State; 
he  remembers  that  in  the  proudest  days  of  that  domineering  republic, 
when  the  world  acknowledged  her  authority,  under  the  tropical  sun 
of  universal  prosperity  were  germinating  with  fearful  rapidity  the 
seeds  of  her  destruction. 

The  truly  patriotic  spirit  is  far  enough  removed  from  a  blind  and 
indiscriminate  admiration  of  all  which  is  ours,  as  it  is  from  a  condem¬ 
nation  of  all  that  belongs  to  another.  It  is  entirely  consistent  with  a 
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fall  recognition  of  the  virtues  and  the  greatness  of  a  foreign  State. 
Although  it  may  be  pardonable,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  proper  affec¬ 
tion,  to  dwell  upon  the  grand  achievements  of  one’s  country,  yet  to  be 
forever  prating  of  our  national  greatness,  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  proof 
of  what  we  assert.  It  has  not  the  merit  even  of  pride,  the  stronger 
vice,  but  only  of  vanity,  the  w’eaker.  That  is  not  only  a  false  and 
dangerous,  but  a  low  policy,  which,  at  this  age  of  the  world,  seeks  to 
perpetuate  national  differences,  to  carry  the  bitterness  and  antipathies 
of  one  generation  into  another,  to  cultivate  hereditary  hate.  It  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  the  part  of  scholars,  even  by  virtue  of  their  patriotism,  looking 
to  the  largest  and  best  interests  of  their  respective  nations,  to  cultivate 
assiduously  a  friendly  spirit.  Especially  is  this  becoming  in  a  repub¬ 
lic,  the  genius  of  whose  institutions  is  professedly  so  liberal.  And  if 
always  becoming,  where  so  beautiful  as  when  exercised  between  two 
of  the  mightiest  nations,  boasting  a  common  ancestry,  common  laws, 
a  common  fame,  a  common  language,  liberty,  literature,  religion  ? 
The  world  is  wide  enough  for  the  mother  and  daughter  to  travel  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony,  and  even  occasionally  to  render  each  other  mutual 
“  aid  and  comfort*”  To  cultivate,  magnify  and  extend  the  sympathy 
between  them,  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  him  who  can  command  tlie 
ear  and  the  heart  of  both  countries.  Most  pernicious  are  those  pro¬ 
ductions  which  systematically  aim  to  dissever  the  silken  cord  which 
binds  such  people  together.  Never  to  be  forgotten,  never  to  be  re¬ 
membered  but  with  gratitude  and  praise,  are  those  statesmen  whose 
wisdom  and  magnanimity  have  removed  from  such  people  the  promi¬ 
nent  excitements  of  unkindness  and  hostility. 

We  venture,  as  a  final  characteristic,  to  allude  to  a  high  moral,  a 
religious  spirit  even,  as  essential  to  the  highest  order  of  scholars. 
This  may  be  established  by  the  testimony  of  history,  or  as  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  philosophy.  We  use  the  terms  here  in  no  narrow  or  partial 
meaning ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  use  words  strong  enough  without 
seeming  to  express  too  much  ;  but  it  may,  we  think,  be  amply  demon¬ 
strated,  not  only  that  a  profound  and  broad  literature  must  represent 
the  religious  tone  of  the  nation,  but  that  any  people  in  whom  the  re¬ 
ligious  element  is  weak  or  deficient,  are  incapable  of  producing  a  lit¬ 
erature  of  strong  passion,  a  deep  wisdom,  or  of  enduring  power,  which 
will  exalt  man  or  honor  God.  A  hunger-bitten  and  ideal-less  phi¬ 
losophy,”  to  use  Coleridge’s  expression,  may  “  naturally  produce  a 
starveling  and  comfortless  religion,”  but  even  as  surely  will  a  mean 
religion,  much  more  no  religion,  produce  a  shallow*  literature  if  it  pro¬ 
duce  any. 

He  who  pursues  letters  not  as  a  trade  (by  which  both  he  and  they 
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must  be  debased),  but  as  a  noble  and  permanent  expression  of  the 
highest  faculties  in  man,  may,  by  them,  be  led  to  serious  religious 
thoughts,  but  without  such  thoughts  he  cannot  apprehend  his  respon* 
sibilities,  nor  recognize  the  truly  grand  in  life.  There  are  persons 
indeed  of  considerable  knowledge,  who  seem  to  have  no  conception 
of  anything  sublime,  of  a  great  character  or  a  truly  momentous  event 
Flippant,  dapper  creatures,  or  thoughtless  as  flies,  almost  as  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  quite  as  troublesome,  they  cannot  be  scholars.  He  who  has 
no  dignified  conceptions,  whose  tastes  are  trivial,  whose  life  is  vulgar, 
however  learned,  is  not  wise.  The  moral  element  is  wanting. 

It  is  as  truly  the  affirmation  of  philosophy  and  history  as  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  a  truth  demonstrated  in  literature  and  art,  as  well  as  asserted 
by  Revelation,  that  man  is  fallen,  and,  discontented  with  the  present, 
is  ever  striving  to  realize  a  better  future.  So  does  art  elevate  and 
idealize  the  objects  which  it  touches,  and  fiction  portrays  characters 
more  magnanimous  than  history.  Humanity  is  imperfect;  it  struggles 
upward  to  supply  the  deficiency.  No  human  form  equals  the  beauty 
of  the  Apollo,  no  ancient  hero  was  like  Achilles. 

All  art  that  deserves  the  name,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  found  strongly 
imbued  with  the  religious  element.  It  depends  for  its  highest  devel¬ 
opment  upon  those  feelings  which  can  be  awakened  and  sustained  by 
nothing  short  of  the  hopes  and  fears  born  of  the  mysterious,  limitless, 
beautiful,  terrible  future.  Never  was  anything  more  true  than  that 
scepticism  is  narrow  and  degrading.  It  cannot  produce  a  great  school 
in  poetry,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  or  in  architecture.  It  cannot  make 
a  heroic  people.  For  such  results  it  is  too  narrow  in  its  sympathies, 
too  cold  and  calculating.  It  may  produce  skilful  mechanics,  but  not 
original  discoverers  or  creators.  In  the  pure  sciences,  it  may  accom¬ 
plish  something,  but  even  here,  the  chances  are,  that  its  conclusions 
will  be  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  It  will  not  do  much  to  dignify 
and  render  beautiful  our  race,  not  much  to  make  us  honor  it  more  or 
feel  thankful  for  its  grander  characteristics. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  unbelief  and  intellectual  incom¬ 
petence.  The  mind  that  self-complacently  refuses  to  believe  what  it 
cannot  understand,  must  of  necessity  believe  very  little  ;  and  the  mind 
that  will  allow  no  mystery  in  its  creed,  and  pretends  to  understand 
everything,  really  understands  nothing.  It  will  not  be  likely  to  recog¬ 
nize  as  real  what  will  not  yield  to  the  test  of  the  senses ;  faith  it  will 
resolve  into  knowledge  ;  and  while  professing  that  the  demonstrative 
process  is  the  sole  intellectual  process  worthy  of  cultivation,  it  will 
ever  rest  upon  a  second,  and  material  cause  ;  will  cheat  itself  with  the 
fancy  that  it  comprehends  substances  and  powers  when  it  is  only  re- 
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peating,  like  a  parrot,  the  names  by  which  they  are  designated.  It 
will  carve  out  a  log  and  hew  out  a  stone  and  worship  it  as  a  divinity. 
The  unbelieving  and  independent  priest  of  reason  becomes  the  devo¬ 
tee  of  superstition.  A  religious  spirit,  which  regards  the  end  and  not 
simply  the  means,  is  necessary  to  relieve  science  itself  of  its  imperfec¬ 
tions, — to  breathe  life  into  the  withered  ^flower,  to  bid  the  dead  stand 
up  and  live.  Unless  man  have  faith  in  spiritual  powers  before  which 
be  is  an  ignorant  and  feeble  child,  unless  his  philosophy  rise  above  the 
visible  and  the  tangible,  and  he  feel  the  dependence  of  the  finite  upon 
the  infinite,  the  seen  upon  the  unseen,  the  created  upon  the  Creator, — 
unless  he  look  for  his  motives  and  objects  beyond  this  bank  and  shoal 
of  time,”  and  his  spirit  be  touched  by  the  powers  of  eternity,  how  can 
his  mind  expand  to  the  dimension  of  those  themes  which,  as  a  scholar, 
he  is  bound  to  be  conversant  with  ?  Of  necessity  he  must  fall  below 
the  tone  of  feeling  requisite  for  the  appreciation  of  the  grand  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  human  life,  and  in  nature  itself ;  he  will  be  a  poor  critic  and  a 
false  prophet.  As  a  statesman  or  a  moralist,  in  natural  philosophy  as 
truly  as  in  spiritual,  he  will  carry  the  seeds  of  error  and  confusion. 

Is  it  not  the  moral  tone  of  literature,  from  Aeschylus  and  Plato 
downward,  which  gives  it  its  true  grandeur  ?  How  have  the  great 
bards  ever  been  imbued  with  the  ethical  spirit !  What  but  this  has 
carried  them  to  the  profoundest  depths,  has  bid  them  soar  on  boldest 
wing,  has  imparted  to  them  a  permanent  interest,  the  same  from  age 
to  age,  unharmed  by  fashion,  by  caprice,  by  revolutions  ?  Is  it  not 
precisely  this  which  gives  the  prince  of  the  modern  drama  his  strongest 
hold  on  the  heart  ?  In  his  Tragedies,  the  mind  is  hurried  away  from 
its  temporal,  economical  calculations,  by  the  vast  current  of  thought 
and  feeling  sweeping  on  towards  the  ultimate  destiny  of  existence. 
Life  is  rendered  dignified,  awful,  by  its  relations  to  infinite  results. 
To  teach  morality  is  not  the  object  of  Shakspeare ;  but  in  some  of  hie 
scenes  there  is  the  essence  of  a  thousand  homilies,  and  it  is  this  solemn 
spirit,  answering  to  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  trembling  solicitude  of  the 
universal  heart  of  the  race,  which  informs  those  great  works  and 
makes  them  speak  to  evl^ry  human  soul.  The  catastrophe  of  each 
can  be  explained  and  justified  only  in  reference  to  futurity,  and  thence 
it  happened  that  the  sceptical  ages  of  English  history  were  those  in 
which  this  great  poet  sank  comparatively  out  of  sight ;  they  knew  him 
not.  Hence,  too,  in  the  department  of  criticism,  he  has  received  the 
severest  treatment  at  the  hands  of  that  nation  whose  lack  of  faith  is 
their  intellectual,  no  less  than  their  moral  curse. 

Another  consideration  of  no  small  consequence  is,  that  many  of  the 
profoundest  questions  of  the  day,  those  to  which  the  mind  of  every 
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scholar  should  be  awake,  are  those  in  which  the  moral  element  U 
moist  prominent.  The  great  problems  in  philosophy,  in  government, 
in  philanthropy,  not  only  cannot  be  solved,  but  cannot  even  be  intel¬ 
ligently  approached,  but  by  a  serious  and  earnest  mind.  There  are 
grave  questions  to  be  determined  in  our  day.  It  is  not  very  wild  to 
presume  that  the  immense  extension  of  our  control  over  physical 
agents,  the  annihilation  of  distances,  the  throwing  open  to  civilization 
of  hitherto  untouched  domains,  the  increase  of  international  sympathy, 
the  wide-flowing  currents  of  population  pressing  upon  the  heels  of  the 
pioneers,  the  unsettled  elements  of  governments,  the  activity  and  en- 
ergy  of  popular  will — that  all  these,  to  say  nothing  of  profounder 
moral  facts,  betoken  at  some  time  a  vehement  strife  of  opinion,  to  be 
paralleled,  it  may  be,  in  former  times,  but  not  probably  surpassed. 
Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  see  that  many  of  the  questions  likely  to  arise 
are  essentially  religious  in  their  grand  characteristics.  They  are  such 
as  the  authority  and  sanctions  of  law,  the  relations  of  governments 
and  of  governed,  the  conflict  or  the  harmony  of  reason  and  faith,  the 
means  and  the  objects  of  philanthropy, — not  to  speak  of  those  which 
pertain  more  especially  to  the  nature,  relations,  and  prospects  of  the 
church.  In  these  wide  subjects,  the  practical  and  the  speculative  meet. 
We  cannot  shrink  from  at  least  entertaining  these  questions,  without 
forfeiting  our  rights  as  scholars  ;  for  whether  we  regard  them  or  not, 
they  will  occupy  the  public  attention,  and  a  favorable  or  disastrous 
judgment  will  be  pronounced.  Themes  beyond  the  apprehension  of 
the  undevout  are  ever  present  to  the  religious  student ;  themes,  be¬ 
fore  which  those  of  ordinary  concern,  yes,  and  the  grandest  and  sad¬ 
dest  of  secular  history  fade  entirely  from  our  vision.  For  him  there 
is  antiquity  which  the  other  has  never  thought  of,  and  a  future  which 
no  imagination  has  ventured  to  depict. 

We  may  approach  the  same  conclusion  by  another  road.  It  has 
been  generally  conceded,  that  no  study  demands  a  broader  mind,  a  pro¬ 
founder  philosophy,  or  a  better  acquaintance  with  practical  affairs  than 
the  really  thorough  study  of  history.  But  in  most  of  the  great  epochs 
for  the  last  1800  years,  the  religious  element  has  been  most  prominent, 
— the  era  of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Hildebrande,  of  Innocent  III,  of 
the  Crusades,  of  the  Reformation,  of  the  English  Commonwealth,— 
periods  which  no  contemptuous,  sneering  spirit  can  comprehend,  still 
less  assign  their  true  value  in  the  progress  of  the  race.  Ever  since 
the  birth  of  Christianity,  that  gentle  and  subtle  but  mighty  element 
has  been  working  at  the  heart  of  ail  the  activities  of  the  civilized  world. 
Everything  that  we  see  or  hear  is  touched  by  it.  The  painting,  the 
statue,  the  cathedral,  the  poem,  the  history,  the  oration,  all  are  informed 
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with  ideas  that  the  old  heathen  never  dreamed  of.  Nay,  more :  eve¬ 
ry  dwelling  house, with  its  comfortable  and  modest  adjustments,  every  • 
rail-road,  every  commonest  and  most  practical  arrangement  of  social 
life,  bespeak  the  presence  and  activity  of  spiritual  principles,  such  as 
the  ancients  never  knew.  What  then  are  the  anticipations,  senti¬ 
ments,  speculations,  faith,  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  modern  ?  Are  they  not  modified  by  the  religious  element  of  the 
times  ?  And  can  literature,  which  is  one  expression  of  these  senti¬ 
ments,  be  truly  interpreted,  can  there  be  a  profound  and  philosophical 
criticism,  without  a  mind  in  harmony  with  this  all-pervading,  plastic 
power  ?  Even  more  certain,  without  such  a  mind,  will  be  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  great  historical  periods,  or  of 
seeing  anything  but  a  loose  and  purposeless  flux  and  reflux  in  the 
strange  currents  of  human  aflairs.  The  progress  of  the  race  will  be¬ 
come  an  impracticable,  but  not  harmless  dream,  or  be  resolved  into  a 
fixed  cycle,  where  the  magnus  saeculorum  ordo  shall  bring  round  again, 
after  a  while,  the  same  series  of  madness,  and  follies,  and  crimes. 
The  mind  which  rests  its  hope,  not  in  a  fluctuating  present,  nor  in  a 
visionary  future,  but  in  the  expressed  purpose  of  Providence,  will 
alone  have  security  against  disappointment.  We  cannot  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  parts  without  knowing  something  of  the  whole.  Had  the 
historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  his  gigantic 
learning  but  added  a  devout  spirit,  what  an  insight  would  it  not  have 
given  him  into  the  philosophy  of  his  grand  and  melancholy  theme ! 
How  it  would  have  checked  his  sneering  scepticism  and  rendered 
his  work  a  more  sublime  monument  to  his  genius,  as  well  as  more 
wholesome  and  safe.  Had  the  moral  tone  of  the  historian  of  England 
but  equalled  the  intellectual  acuteness,  how  much  broader,  fairer,  and 
profounder  would  have  been  both  the  investigations  and  the  conclusions 
of  his  w'ork  ;  how  much  stronger  his  sympathy  with  moral  and  religious 
heroism,  of  which  there  were  within  his  scope  examples  so  abundant ; 
bow  much  more  genial  and  earnest  his  care  for  human  w'elfare ;  how 
much  nobler  his  sentiments !  With  all  the  acuteness  of  that  subtle 
genius,  there  was  wanting  the  moral  sympathies  absolutely  essential 
for  estimating  fairly  a  nation  like  the  English,  as  truly  as  for  judging 
wisely  of  the  progress  and  the  hopes  of  humanity. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  detail  some  of  the  elements  of  a  schol¬ 
ar’s  life,  mainly  as  springing  from  his  most  prominent  relations, — his 
relations  to  truth,  to  his  fellow  men,  to  bis  country,'  and  to  God,  in 
order  to  fix  a  little  more  definitely  than  may  be  usual,  the  spirit  which 
we  should  bring  to  study,  or,  as  scholars,  carry  into  the  business  of  life ; 
the  spirit  with  which  every  professional  man,  and  every  lover  of  learn- 
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ing  should  pursue  his  course,  in  order  to  leave  the  best  impress  upon 
his  age,  since  it  cannot  but  be  of  consequence  to  any  people  to  se¬ 
cure  a  right  aim  and  temper  to  its  learned  men.  For  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  of  educated  men,  we  must  look  mainly  to  our  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  We  cannot  create  a  literature  by  a  wish  or  a  word,  or  by  long 
discourses.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  importance  or  the 
responsibilities  of  our  highest  institutions  of  education,  yet  from  them 
have  descended  the  strongest  and  best  influences  upon  learning,  and  it 
is  no  mean  element  in  our  prosperity  that  they  be  liberally  sustained 
and  wisely  guided.  So  far  as  these  elements^of  a  scholar’s  life  are 
violated,  or  become  depressed  and  despised  and  neglected,  will  his  pre¬ 
vailing  tendencies  bear  evidence  of  it.  The  best  days  of  literature 
have  been  those  in  which  were  cherished  sentiments  most  elevated, 
pure,  patriotic,  religious,  and  in  proportion  as  these  have  failed,  intel¬ 
lectual  strength  has  fallen  too.  Sentiments  which  one  age  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  utter,  have  become  the  common  possession  of  the  next, 
but  the  loss  of  virtue  has  ever  been  the  loss  of  life  and  energy. 

Unfortunate  for  our  institutions,  and  the  best  interests  of  sound  learn¬ 
ing  will  be  the  day  when  educated  men  neglect  the  high  aims  which, 
in  all  circumstances,  even  in  those  most  adverse  to  letters,  they  are 
bound  faithfully  to  cherish,  or  at  least  to  remember  and  revere ;  the 
spirit  of  one  familiar  with  great  thoughts,  refined,  elevated,  gentle,  ear¬ 
nest,  devout ;  the  spirit  which  attended  on  Dante  as  he  wandered,  an 
exile,  from  the  door  of  one  reluctant  patron  to  another  ;  which  went 
wifh  Spenser  to  wild,  distracted  Ireland  ;  and  solaced  Raleigh  in  pri¬ 
son.  No  learning,  no  skill,  no  measure  of  talent  can  afford  the  least 
substitute  for  this.  There  is  nothing  truly  great  in  letters  to  be  hoped 
for  without  it.  Nay,  without  it,  we  almost  shrink  from  learning  itself, 
as  from  the  earthy  touch  of  Caliban,  or  the  deadly  evil  of  lago. 

Indeed  it  is  no  mean,  no  common  thing  to  be  a  scholar.  He  may 
receive  little  public  favor,  the  outward  incidents  of  his  life  may  be  the 
briefest  and  least  note-worthy,  yet  he  may  have  fixed  the  laws  of  the 
world’s  thought  for  ages.  Because  of  him,  empires  may  flourish  or 
go  to  premature  decay,  and,  century  after  city  and  tower  have  sunk  to 
their  primitive  dust,  his  name  may  hallow  the  very  ground  on  which 
they  stood.  The  ruined  Parthenon  has  a  beauty  quite  distinct  from 
its  exquisite  symmetry,  when  we  call  to  mind  Aeschylus  and  Sopho¬ 
cles  ;  we  walk  along  the  sands  of  the  Troad  with  a  fresher  step  when 
we  know  that  once  Homer  passed  along  there.  We  stand  upon  the 
pyramid  with  a  more  thoughtful  and  solemn  spirit,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  \ivAi perhaps  the  foot  of  Plato  once  pressed  the  same  summit,  and 
his  eye  looked  oti'  to  Memphis  and  old  Thebes. 
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A  scholar’s  life  is  inward  and  spiritual,  but  not  therefore  ineffective. 
It  is  invisible,  and  its  power  may  not  be  at  once  detected.  Thoughts 
and  feelings,  sufferings  and  enjoyments,  these  records  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  we  are  not  anxious  to  protrude  to  the  common  gaze.  They  are 
the  sacred  treasure  of  the  man,  and  when  messengers  from  foreign 
kings  come  to  him  he  is  not,  like  the  Hebrew  monarch,  so  vain  as  to 
carry  them  through  the  secret  chambers  of  his  glory  and  power.  How 
little  do  we  know  of  the  inner  life  of  him  who,  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  went  from  his  native  Stratford,  lived  carelessly  with  his  fellow- 
players,  wrote  his  thirty-seven  dramas,  then  went  quietly  back  again 
to  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Avon,  and  spent  serenely  tbe  remainder 
of  his  days;  or  of  that  other  bard  sublime  who,  blind  and  deserted, 
solaced  the  sad  evening  of  his  hopes  with  visions  of  immortality.  In 
the  common  affairs  which  men  call  great,  they  had  little  share,  and 
those  faculties  by  which  they  wrought  their  work  upon  earth,  were 
as  much  a  mystery  to  themselves  as  to  others ;  but  in  what  civilized 
land,  in  whatever  so  remote  age,  will  their  power  be  unacknowledged  ? 
Great  scholars  speak  to  all  time.  What  is  earthly  in  them  goes  down 
to  the  common  grave  of  mortality ;  their  better  part  lives  forever. 
Plato,  in  the  Critias,  still  argues  of  obedience  to  the  law ;  in  the  Phae- 
do,  of  immortality.  Cicero  discourses  on  old  age,  on  friendship,  on 
oratory.  Kepler  and  Newton  will  hold  their  schools  down  to  the  end 
of  time ;  Bacon,  always  propound  his  aphorisms  ;  Butler,  to  the  latest 
age,  discourse  on  the  Analogy.  Fit  audience  shall  they  all  find,  speak¬ 
ing  ever  to  the  choicest  minds.  Those  kings  and  priests  of  learning, 
we  may  follow,  afar  off  indeed,  but  with  true  loyalty  and  faith.  The 
aims  of  every  true-hearted  scholar  of  even  tht  humblest  pretensions, 
are  the  same  with  theirs.  To  be  of  large  mind,  of  broad  sympathies, 
to  comprehend,  if  possible,  art,  science,  practice,  life  itself ;  to  bring  a 
unity  into  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  to  raise  the  public  tastes, 
direct  the  public  sthought,  conserve  the  public  welfare, — these  are  the 
purposes,  this  the  spirit  of  both. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  whose  activities  are  so  various  and  so  in¬ 
tense,  where  public  virtue  is  so  universal  that  you  cannot  find  a  man 
afraid  or  unwilling  to  assume  any  responsibility,  ne  quid  detrimenti 
retpvUica  caper et/\i  is  the  more  important  as  it  may  be  more  difficult, 
to  see  to  it  that  learning  loses  none  of  its  honor,  and  in  order  that  it 
should  not,  that  scholars  should  cultivate  the  best  spirit,  should  never 
forget  that  their  mission  is  to  be  sacredly  joined  to  every  other.  Learn¬ 
ing  has  been  often  opposed  and  its  institutions  suffered  to  languish  in 
want,  or  actually  to  die  from  inanition,  on  account  of  low  prejudices 
against  knowledge,  or  a  blind  fear  that  h  Would  oppose  some  vulgar 
VoL.  VI.  No.  21.  12 
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interest.  These  prejudices  and  fears  may  be,  in  part  at  least,  allayed, 
if  the  life  and  temper  of  learned  men  be  as  they  should  be.  A  serious, 
solid,  intellectual  training  is  necessary  to  form  a  man.  From  the  sa* 
cred  fountains  of  wisdom  shall  exhale  blessings  to  descend  upon  every 
occupation  of  life  when  least  regarded,  fructifying  as  the  genial  dews 
from  heaven.  What  can  be  more  beautiful,  more  ennobling,  than  thus 
to  study  with  patience,  with  modesty,  reverence,  striving,  with  highest 
purpose,  to  realize  the  fable  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  which  Milton  puts  in¬ 
to  language  which  no  one  should  be  foolhardy  enough  to  mar  by  altera¬ 
tion,  “  to  bring  together  every  joint  and  member  of  truth,  and  mould 
them  into  an  immortal  figure  of  loveliness  and  perfection,”  bringing 
the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  laying  them,  with  a  filial  spirit,  at  the  feet  of 
that  Alma  Mater,  his  country,  which  has  produced  and  cherished  him, 
and  above  all  mindful  of  his  highest  relations,  taking  for  his  motto 
that  on  the  seal  of  our  oldest  university,  Christo  et  ecclesiae,  and  ever 
remembering,  in  the  noble  language  of  the  poet  we  have  just  referred 
to,  that  “  THE  END  OF  LEARNING  IS  TO  REPAIR  THE  RUINS  OP  OUR 
FIRST  PARENTS,  BY  REGAINING  TO  KNOW  GOD  ARIGHT,  AND  OUT  OP 
THAT  KNOWLEDGE  TO  LOVE  HIM,  TO  IMITATE  HIM,  TO  BE  LIKE  HIM, 
AS  WE  MAT  THE  NEAREST  BY  POSSESSING  OUR  SOULS  OP  TRUE  VIR¬ 
TUE,  WHICH,  BEING  UNITED  TO  THE  HEAVENLY  GRACE  OP  FAITH, 
MAKES  UP  THE  HIGHEST  PERFECTION.” 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ENGLISH  PURITANISM  IN  THE  TIMES  OF  THE  COMMON¬ 
WEALTH. 

An  Abstract  of  “  Anglia  Rediviva,  or  England's  Recovery^  by  Joshua 
Sprigge,  pp.  335.  London,  1647.” 

Prepared  by  Edward  D.  Neill,  Home  Missionary  in  North  Western  Illinois. 

The  life  of  Cromwell,  and  the  history  of  England  during  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  father  and  Charles  the  .son,  are 
two  books  yet  to  be  written.  The  literary  world,  tired  of  the  number¬ 
less  tirades  that  have  appeared  from  the  defenders  of  the  Puritan  as 
well  as  of  the  Cavalier,  is  longing  for  some  Niebuhr  to  arise  and  sift 
out  the  truth  from  the  chaff  of  falsehood,  and  give  to  them  a  sober, 
truthful,  readable  history  of  that  remarkable  period. 
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Thomas  Carlyle  has  done  a  great  work  for  the  future  historian,  in 
collecting  and  editing  the  speeches  of  the  “  Great  Puritan  but  he  is 
such  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  man  that,  at  times,  his  comments  de¬ 
generate  into  pure  rodomantade,  reminding  one  of  the  almost  semi¬ 
deification  that  John  Wesley  sometimes  receives  from  our  Methodist 
Itinerants  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  There  is  some 
truth  in  a  remark  made  by  a  reviewer  of  Carlyle’s  work,  in  Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh  Magazine  for  April,  1847  :  “  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  how¬ 
ever  Mr.  Carlyle  extols  his  ‘  heroic  ones  ’  in  a  body,  Cromwell  is  the 
only  individual  that  finds  a  good  word,  throughout  the  work.” 

A  perusal  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  imparts  a  truthfulness  and  reality  to  those  times,  which  we 
never  experienced  while  turning  over  the  pages  of  Guizot  or  Carlyle. 

It  is  doubly  valuable  to  those  who  glory  in  being  descended  from 
the  English  Puritans,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  non¬ 
conformist  minister  and  published  in  London,  before  the  elder  Charles 
lost  his  head,  and  before  the  breach  between  the  Presbyterian  and  In¬ 
dependent  party  was  widened.  The  author,  Joshua  Sprigge,  was 
chaplain  in  the  new  model  army,  at  the  same  time  as  valiant  Hugh 
Peters  of  New  England  memory,  and  pious  Richard  Baxter.  Sprigge 
acted  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  ;  Peters,  to  the  train  that 
was  commanded  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Hammond ;  and  Baxter,  to  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Col.  Whalley.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  gives 
a  minute  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  daily  operations  of  the 
Parliament  army  from  April,  1645,  to  December,  1646.  The  account 
of  Naseby  Battle,  in  the  “  Historical  Collections”  of  Rushworth,  is 
abridged  from  “  Anglia  Rediviva,”  as  we  learn  from  Carlyle,  whose 
opinion  of  the  book  is  in  these  words ;  “  a  rather  ornate  work  ;  gives 
fiorid  but  authentic  and  sufficient  account  of  this  new  model  army,  in 
all  its  features  and  operations,  by  which  ‘  England’  had  ‘  come  alive 
again.’  A  little  sparing  in  dates,  but  correct  where  they  are  given. 
None  of  the  old  books  is  better  worth  reprinting.” 

These  old  Puritan  books  can  never  cease  to  be  sacred  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Adams,  Henry,  and  Jefferson,  for  to  their  pages  they  of¬ 
ten  turned  while  struggling  for  the  independence  of  this  land.  When 
the  news  of  the  Boston  Port-Bill  arrived  at  Williamsburgh,  at  that 
time  the  capital  of  the  Virginia  colony,  a  resolution  was  introduced 
and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Burgesses,  then  in  session,  fixing  the 
1st  of  June  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  remarks  :  ‘‘  No  example  of  such  a  solemnity  had  existed  since 
the  days  of  our  distresses  in  the  war  of  ’55,  since  which  a  new  gene- 
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ration  had  grown  up.  With  the  help  of  Rushworth,  whom  we  rumageH 
over  for  the  revolutionary  precedents  and  forms  of  the  Puritans  of 
those  days,  preserved  by  him,  we  cooked  up  a  resolution  somewhat 
resembling  the  phrases,  for  appointing  the  1st  of  June,  on  which  the 
Port-Bill  was  to  commence,  for  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer,  to  implore  Heaven  to  avert  from  us  the  evils  of  civil  war,  and 
to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in  support  of  our  rights,  and  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  moderation  and  justice.” 

Rush  worth  was  the  secretary  of  Fairfax,  and  introduced  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  Sprigge  into  his  Collection,  probably  because  he  was  the 
most  accurate  writer  of  that  day.  No  doubt  the  account  of  Naseby 
battle  was  often  perused  by  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic, 
and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  copious  extracts  from  the  pages  of  “  An¬ 
glia  Rediviva”  will  not  render  this  Journal  any  the  less  valuable  as  a 
“Bibliotheca  Sacra”  to  the  Puritan  scholar  and  divine  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

We  now  hasten  to  give  to  the  reader  some  of  the  passages  in  the 
work,  that  are  peculiar  for  quaintness  or  historical  minuteness.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Dedication,  there  is  “An  Apologie.  To  his  Excellencie 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.”  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  we  transcribe  the 
greater  part  of  it.  In  this  instance,  we  shall  not  alter  the  spelling 
a.nd  pointing  common  at  that  time. 

Sir,  It  may  be  thought  neither  Justice  nor  Gratitude,  That 
this  Book  is  not  dedicated  to  your  Name,  for  your  great  merit 
and  interest  in  the  subject  of  it.”  *  *  *  *  «  The  truth  is.  This  being 
but  the  Picture  of  that  Wisedome  and  Courage,  and  what  more  of  God 
did  appear  in  You ;  I  dare  not  present  it  to  you,  being  not  drawn  to 
the  life.  But  when  moreover  I  consider  of  the  Kingdoms  interest  in 
these  things  done,  and  more  particularly  the  Parliament’s,  who  set  you 
on  work  ;  I  am  fully  satisfied  That  if  the  right  of  Dedication  be  yours, 
yet  the  debt  of  Patronage  (which  is  Onus  as  well  as  Honos;  a  Care 
as  well  as  a  Curtesie)  I  am  sure  is  theirs ;  For  though  You  are  the 
Person  by  whom ;  yet  it  is  the  Publike,  ’tis  the  Parliament  for  whom 
these  Things  have  been  done  ;  And  therefore  the  justice  seems  to  be 
on  that  side,  that  They  should  take  the  Services  off  your  Hands,  and 
own  and  avouch  them  as  having  been  done  in  Their  name  and  by 
their  authority.  ♦  *  *  *  *  My  only  prayer  for  you  is,  That  as  you  have 
seen  much  of  God  in  the  action,  so  you  may  live  to  see  proportionably 
of  God  in  Us,  in  the  improvement  of  them,  and  that  you  may  taste 
as  much  of  God  in  the  Kingdomes  Peace,  as  you  have  in  the  King- 
domes  Warres.” 
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The  Dedication  is  “  To  all  True  English  Men,”  and  is  a  most  florid 
piece  of  composition,  and  abounds  in  parentheses,  as  often  as  the  apos* 
tie  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

It  begins :  “  My  dear  Country-men  ;  (For  to  you  I  direct  this  story ; 
for  it  is  yours :  In  your  land  were  these  battles  fought ;  these  actions 
done  for  your  sakes,  (the  vindication  and  defence  of  your  Parliament, 
laws,  and  liberties)  and  by  your  hands.)  You,  that  have  with  bleed¬ 
ing  hearts,  and  distilling  eyes,  been  spectators  of,  and  common  suf¬ 
ferers  under  the  insulting  paces  of  arbitrary  power,  and  unlimited 
prerogative ;  and  have  felt  the  twinging  convulsions,  and  violent  con¬ 
cussions  of  the  same ;  and  at  last  (to  accomplish  your  misery  and 
your  exactors  sins)  have  had  a  cup  of  blood  prepared  for  you  (by  di¬ 
vine  ordination  indeed,  (and  so  righteously ;)  but  immediately  put 
upon  you  by  the  lusts  of  those,  whom  God  for  your  sins,  had  given  up 
to  these  things  ;)  and  have  been  drinking  thereof  these  three  years 
and  more,  (I  pray  God  it  hath  passed  from  you.)  Only,  at  present, 
God  hath  taken  it  out  of  your  hands,  (though  we  see  not,  yet,  he  hath 
made  your  enemies  drink  the  dregs  of  it.)  I  cannot  but  hope  and  ex¬ 
pect,  that  as  those  feet  have  been  beautiful  that  brought  you  the  retail 
tidings  of  your  expiring  warfare ;  so  that  hand  that  shall  transmit  the 
series  of  them  to  your  view,  shall  not  want  his  due  proportion  of  be¬ 
nevolent  acceptance.”  After  a  quotation  from  Virgil,  he  offers  an 
apology  that  his  book  is  “  no  fairer  and  no  fresher.” 

“  For  the  first,  I  may  say  of  the  actions  of  this  army,  in  a  good 
proportion  of  truth,  what  was  said  in  another  case ;  If  they  had  been 
all  largely  expressed  such  a  volume  could  not  have  contained  them ; 
for  as  in  populous  cities,  especially  if  of  great  wealth  and  trading, 
houses  are  thwackt  together  without  those  liberties  of  gardens  and  or¬ 
chards,  which  country  villages  are  accommodated  with ;  even  so,  in 
the  story  of  this  Army,  into  which  so  many  great  and  glorious  actions, 
and  births  of  Providence  have  thronged,  to  make  it  rich  and  glorious 
by  the  mutual  projections  of  their  lights,  you  cannot  expect  to  have 
such  elbow-room  of  expression,  and  accommodation  of  words  as  in 
more  single  stories.”  *  *  *  * 

“  For  the  latter  ”  (that  it  is  no  fresher)  “  Should  this  story  have 
been  adorned  with  such  artificial  stuff  of  feigned  speeches,  prosopo¬ 
poeias  and  epistrophes,  etc.,  it  might  find  better  access  to  some  ears. 
But  whether  it  be  not  the  glory  of  the  strong,  not  to  need  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  words  I  make  not  question  at  all.  Truth  is  that,  which  is  the 
commendation  of  history.”  *****  Well  said,  Joshua !  would  be  the 
exclamation  of  Carlyle  at  such  remarks.  The  dedication  is  concluded 
12* 
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with  some  reflections  “  first,  concerning  the  Action,  secondly,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Instruments,  and  lastly  concerning  the  Author,  God.” 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  history  itself.  The  quarrel  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  is  thus  described  in  the  fourth  section  of 
Chap.  Ist,  Part  1st.  “  The  king,  with  his  unhappy  counsellors  and 
courtiers,  who  had  promised  themselves  to  be  petty  tyrants  under 
him,  had  driven  on  far,  and  well  near  accomplished  the  great  de.sign 
of  an  absolute,  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government.  The  popish 
and  prelatical  party  fall  in  for  their  interest,  hcq)ing  by  this  means  to 
usher  in  the  long-wished  for  alteration  of  religion  within  this  and  the 
neighboring  kingdoms.  The  troubles  of  Scotland,  and  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  both  kingdoms  ensuing  thereupon,  the  execution  of  Strafford, 
and  prosecution  of  his  companions  and  partizans,  unexpectedly  cross 
and  interrupt  this  grand  design.  Many  ways  are  attempted,  many 
practices  are  set  on  foot,  every  stone  is  turned,  the  armies  of  both 
nations,  English  and  Scotch,  are  tampered  with  to  overthrow  the 
proceedings  and  power  of  the  parliament.  And  when  all  these  ways 
proved  unsuccessful,  secret  practices  and  bands  are  set  on  foot  in 
Scotland,  a  rebellion  is  raised  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  end  the  king  at¬ 
tempts  to  seize  the  persons  of  some  eminent  members  of  both  houses, 
and  by  an  example  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  story  of  any  age, 
comes  himself  in  person,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  ruffians  to  take 
five  of  the  members  of  commons  by  force  out  of  that  house.  As 
divers  soldiers  and  other  loose  people  flocked  to  court,  so  many  well 
affected  citizens  and  others  testified  their  affection  in  a  voluntary  way, 
for  the  preservation  of  their  persons  and  privileges.  These  ccdled  the 
others  Gavaliers,  and  they  termed  these  Round-Heads^  whence  arose 
those  two  names,  whereby  in  common  talk  the  twa  parties  were  in 
this  war,  by  way  of  nickname,  distinguished. 

“  The  parliament,  upon  the  attempt  of  violence  on  their  members 
sitting  in  the  parliament,  having  for  the  present  in  an  orderly  way, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Trained  Bands  of  the  city  of  London,  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  security  of  their  members,  that  they  might  sit  and  con¬ 
sult  safely  in  parliament,  considering  the  many  practices  of  force  that 
had  been  attempted  against  them  and  their  authority,  in  order  to  the 
subversion  of  their  religion,  laws  and  liberties,  desire  the  king  that 
the  militia  might  be  in  such  hands  as  both  houses  of  parliament  should 
name  and  appoint.  Hereupon  the  king  withdraws  himself,  refuses 
to  settle  the  militia  according  to  the  desire  of  his  parliament,  endea¬ 
vors  to  seize  on  Hull  and  the  magazine  there,  but  is  prevented ;  sends 
into  the  Low  Countries  for  cannon,  arms  and  ammunition,  which  after 
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it  arrived  was  landed  not  far  from  Hull,  and  began  the  body  of  an 
army  under  the  name  of  a  guard,  for  his  person  at  York ;  sets  up  his 
standard  at  Nottingham,  and  declared  open  war  against  his  parlia¬ 
ment. 

‘Blood  had  already  dyed 

The  king’s  stained  sword,  and  God  did  well  provide 
That  there  the  mischief  should  begin,  and  we 
First  suffer  wrong.  Let  no  man  call  our  arms, 

Offensive  wars ;  but  for  received  harms. 

Our  country’s  just  revenging  ire.’  ” 

These  lines  the'  reader  acquainted  with  the  Latin  poets  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  will  recognize  as  a  free  translation  of  a 
portion  of  Lucan’s  Pharsalia.  The  original  is, 

“Jam  tetigit  sanguis  pollutos 
Caesaris  enses : 

Dii  melius,  belli  tulimus 
Quod  dama  priores ; 

Coeperit  inde  nefas - 

- Nec  dicier  arma  Senatus 

Bella  superba  decet.  Patriae 
Sed  vindicis  iram.” 

The  concluding  part  of  the  first  chapter  also  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of 


The  Formation  of  the  New  Model  Army. 

Having  given  a  brief  account  of  the  former  armies  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Essex,  Waller  and  Manchester,  and  their  want  of  success,  he 
remarks,  “  The  cause  hereof  the  parliament  was  tender  of  ravelling 
into,  only  men  could  not  be  hindered  from  venting  their  opinions  pri¬ 
vately,  and  their  fears,  which  were  various  and  variously  expressed, 
whereof  I  determine  nothing,  but  this  I  would  only  say,  God’s  time 
to  deliver  England  woe  not  yet  come.  The  parliament  in  prudence 
(says  Carlyle  “with  Roman  dignity”)  waving  a  strict  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  these  things,  applied  themselves  to  seek  out  the  remedy 
which  was  most  necessary.  There  being  not  only  no  other  compar¬ 
able,  but  scarce  any  other  means  at  all  that  presented  itself  to  them, 
this  New  Model  was  propounded,  a  design  that  carried  danger  enough 
in  the  front  of  it,  both  in  respect  to  disobliging  those  at  home,  and  giv¬ 
ing  advantage  to  the  enemy  abroad  while  we  were  without  an  army, 
or  at  least  whilst  our  army  was  all  in  pieces.  As  desperate  cures  re¬ 
quires  desperate  remedies,  so  do  they  often  prove  very  successful,  as 
this  has  (done  beyond  all  expectation,  Gk)d  having  in  most  fair  and 
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great  characters  written  upon  it  ‘  that  it  was  bis  design,’  and  thereby 
owned  both  the  counsel  and  counsellors. 

“  The  New  Model  thus  resolved  on,  is  gone  in  hand  withal ;  and 
now  where  to  And  a  general  puts  them  all  to  a  stand,  till  by  a  strange 
Providence,  without  any  premeditation  or  design.  Sir  Thomas  Fair* 
fax  was  nominated.” 

Chapter  second  of  part  first  is  full  of  interest,  but  our  limits  allow 
us  only  to  transcribe  with  abridgment. 

Fairfax  and  Cromwell. 

“  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Fairfax,  of  Denton,  in 
the  county  of  York,  martially  disposed  from  his  youth,  not  finding 
action  suitable  to  him  in  his  own  country,  and  there  being  employ* 
ment  in  Holland,  went  over  thither.”  Having  returned  and  married, 
“  he  was  entrusted  by  his  country  to  prefer  a  petition  to  his  majesty, 
the  scope  of  which  was  to  beseech  him  to  hearken  to  bis  parliament. 
Which  petition  the  king  refusing,  he  pressed  with  that  instance  and 
intention,  following  the  king  so  close,  till  at  last  he  tendered  the  same 
upon  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  But  finding  no  propitiatory  here, 
and  seeing  a  war  could  not  be  avoided,  he  early  paid  the  vows  of  his 
martial  dedication,  and  so  soon  as  these  unhappy  troubles  broke  forth, 
took  a  commission  under  his  father,  Ferdinando  L.  Fairfax.  Now 
how  delightfully  remarkable  is  it,  if  God  shall  make  him,  who  was 
by  the  king  rejected  in  his  mild  endeavors  to  prevent  the  troubles  of 
the  land  by  a  petition,  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  restoring  peace 
by  the  sword.  It  was  the  first  of  April," 1645,  ere  parliament  granted 
his  commission,  and  the  third  of  April  he  went  from  London  to  Wind* 
sor  to  see,  and  personally  assist  in  the  framing  of  a  new  army.  He 
went  in  a  private  manner,  purposely  avoiding  that  pomp  which  usually 
accompanies  a  general  into  the  field.  His  excellency  continued  until 
the  last  of  April  in  that  work.  While  the  army  lay  about  Windsor 
forming  and  fitting  for  the  field,  prince  Rupert  with  the  king’s  main 
force  lay  about  Worcester  and  the  frontiers  of  Wales.  The  king’s 
person  with  most  of  the  train  and  some  of  the  foot  being  in  Oxford, 
a  convoy  of  horse  reputed  about  ten  thousand,  was  ordered  from  Wor* 
cester  to  fetch  them  off*  from  Oxford.  Upon  advertisement  whereof, 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  wrote  to  the  general  to  intercept  the 
convoy.  The  charge  of  this  service  they  recommended  particularly  to 

Cromwell. 

“  Cromwell  looking  on  himself  as  now  discharged  of  military  em* 
ployment,  by  the  new  ordinance  which  was  to  take  effect  within  few 
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days,’  was  the  night  before  come  to  Windsor  from  his  service  in  the  west, 
to  kiss  the  general’s  hand  and  take  leave  of  him,  when  in  the  morning 
ere  he  was  out  of  his  chamber,  those  commands  than  which  he  thought 
of  nothing  less  in  all  the  world  came  to  him  from  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms. 

«  This  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  long  famous 
for  godliness  and  zeal  to  his  country,  of  great  note  for  his  service  in 
the  house,  accepted  of  a  commission  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
war.  He  served  his  country  faithfully,  and  it  was  observed  Grod 
was  with  him,  and  he  began  to  be  renowned,  insomuch  that  men 
found  that  the  narrow  room  whereunto  his  first  employments  had 
confined  their  thoughts,  must  be  enlarged  to  an  expectation  of  great¬ 
er  things  and  higher  employments,  whereunto  pivine  providence 
had  designed  him  for  the  good  of  this  kingdom.  When  the  time 
therefore  drew  near  that  he  as  the  rest  had  done,  should  lay  down 
his  commission,  upon  a  new  ordinance ;  the  house  considering  how 
God  had  blessed  their  affairs  under  his  hand,  thought  fit  to  dispense 
with  his  absence  from  the  house.” 

Carlyle  commenting  upon  Sprigge,  remarks,  “  His  words  are  no 
doubt  veracious ;  yet  there  is  trace  of  evidence  that  Cromwell’s  con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  army  had,  even  by  the  framers  of  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  been  considered  a  thing  possible,  a  thing  desirable.”  (Pre¬ 
face  to  letter  twelfth.) 


The  Taking  of  Bletchington  House,  April  24,  1645. 

The  governor  here  was  Colonel  Windebank.  Cromwell  faced  the 
house  “  with  horse  and  dragoons,  and  summoned  the  governor  with  a 
sharp  message  (our  soldiers  casting  out  words  for  the  foot  to  fall  on, 
as  if  there  had  been  foot  in  readiness).  The  answer  was  required  to 
be  instantly  given,  or  else  he  must  expect  the  greatest  severity.  The 
governor  doubting  relief  from  Oxford,  rendered  the  house  with  all 
the  arms  and  amunition.  Thus  God  was  with  our  New  Model,  or 
rather  a  branch  of  it.  Which  was  by  the  enemy  esteemed  of  such 
evil  consequence  to  their  affairs,  and  so  great  an  affront,  since  it  was 
done  by  the  New  Model,  as  they  scornfully  termed  this  army,  that 
they  could  not  tell  which  way  to  redeem  their  honors,  but  by  calling 
the  governor  to  a  council  of  war,  whom  they  condemned  to  be  shot 
to  death.  Much  means  was  used  for  the  sparing  of  his  life ;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  interest  secretary  Windebank,  his  father,  had 


*  The  Self-Denying  Ordinance,  see  Carlyle’s  Cromwell. — E.-  D.  N. 
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at  court,  for  the  service  he  had  done  the  church  of  Rome,  he  could 
not  prevail  for  a4>ardon.” 

The  first  of ^  May  the  New  Model  army  began  its  march  under 
Fairfax,  and  under  severe  discipline,  as  the  result  of  a  council  of  war 
near  Andover  fully  shows.  “  The  general,  to  lay  an  early  foundation 
of  good  success,  in  the  punishment  of  former  disorders,  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  future  misdemeanors,  caused  a  council  of  war  to  be  called  the 
morning  they  marched  from  Andover,  a  mile  from  the  town.  The 
several  regiments  were  drawn  up,  and  the  council  tried  several  of¬ 
fenders  for  their  lives.  A  renegado,  and  four  more  officers  of  the 
mutiny  in  Kent  were  cast,  one  of  which  with  the  renegado,  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  upon  a  tree  at  Wallop,  in  the  way  of  the  army’s  march,  in  ter- 
rorem.  And  the  next  day  was  proclamation  made  through  the  army, 
that  it  should  be  death  for  any  man  to  plunder.”^ 

By  the  fourteenth  of  May  the  main  army  arrived  at  Newbury.  “  In 
their  march,  besides  exemplary  justice  done  to  a  rude  soldier  (as  upon 
two  before),  and  other  things  of  particular  note,  there  was  one  pas¬ 
sage  of  great  wisdom  and  condescension  in  the  general.  When  the 
duty  became  so  hard  to  some  of  the  regiments  as,  each  other  day  to 
bring  up  the  rear,  the  general’s  own  regiment  claiming  a  privilege  to 
march  always  in  the  van,  which  was  convenient  now  to  be  waved  for 
,  the  relief ;  but  they  being  unwilling  thereunto,  the  general  instead  of 
severe  discipline,  alighted  himself,  and  marched  on  foot  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  about  two  miles,  and  so  brought  up  the  rear.  To  this 
day  his  regiment  takes  the  turn  upon  all  duties,  a  thing  if  rightly  con¬ 
sidered,  nothing  to  their  dishonor,  and  redounding  much  to  the  good  of 
the  army ;  there  being  not  any  one  thing  that  more  frequently  and 
certainly  breeds  distempers  and  causes  mutinies,  than  claiming  of 
privileges,  and  insisting  thereon  in  time  of  service.” 


Reflections  at  the  close  of  the  account  of  Nasehy  Battle', 

“  That  it  may  the  better  appear  of  how  great  consequence  this  vic¬ 
tory  was  to  the  whole  kingdom,  let  us  take  a  view  of  it.  Suppose  we 
behold  it  through  the  counter  prospective  of  the  contrary  event,  as  if 
the  enemy  had  had  the  victory,  and  we  been  beaten.  Then  methinks 
I  see  not  only  this  army,  the  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  lying  on  a  heap, 
furnishing  the  enemy  with  insulting  trophies,  but  also  our  party  in 
the  West  ruined,  and  the  enemy  there  like  a  violent  torrent  carrying 
all  before  him.  Methinks  I  see  the  king  and  Goring  united,  making 

‘  la  the  French  revolution  of  June,  1848,  the  citizens  made  a  similar  proclama¬ 
tion.  In  the  suburbs  of  Paris  was  written,  “  Death  to  Robbers.” — E.  D.  N. 
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a  formidable  army  and  marching  up  to  the  walls  of  London,  encour¬ 
aging  their  soldiers,  as  formerly,  with  the  promise  of  the  spoil  of  that 
famous  city.  And  if  this  success  had  been  indulged  them,  and  Lon¬ 
don  not  denied,  what  could  have  ensued  worse  or  more  ?  When  once 
that  city,  by  such  a  fate,  had  restored  an  emblem  of  undone  Rome, 
when  Caesar  came  against  it, 

‘  The  Senate  shook,  the  affrighted  Fathers  leave 
Their  seats,  and  flying,  to  the  Consuls  give 
Directions  for  the  war;  where  safe  to  live 
What  plaee  t’  avoid  they  know  not,  whether  ere 
A  blest-ripe  wit  could  guide  their  steps,  they  bear  ' 

Th’  amazed  people  forth  in  troops,  whom  nought 
So  long  had  stirred.’ 

All  this  did  God  mercifully  prevent  by  the  success  of  that  battle, 
and  turned  over  this  condition  to  the  enemy,  and  thereby  laid  the 
happy  foundation  of  all  the  blessed  success  we  have  had  since.  He 
that  shall  not,  in  this  victory,  look  beyond  the  instrument,  will  injuri¬ 
ously  withhold  from  God  his  due.  He  that  doth  not  behold  God  in 
the  instruments,  will  not  know  how  to  give  him  his  due  ;  for  when  he 
doth  actions  by  instruments,  his  glory  is  to  be  seen  in  the  instruments. 
Now  had  I  only  to  deal  with  actions,  I  might  possibly  give  an  account  • 
of  them ;  but  who  may  undertake  to  represent  the  lively  frame  of  an 
heightened  soul,  and  the  working  of  the  affections  in  such  heroic  ac¬ 
tions.  The  general,  a  man  subject  to  the  like  infirmities  of  body  as 
well  as  passions  of  mind  with  other  men,  especially  to  some  infirmi¬ 
ties  contracted  by  former  wounds,  which  however  at  other  times  they 
may  hinder  that  illustrious  and  puissant  soul  that  dwells  within,  from 
giving  a  character  of  itself  in  his  countenance ;  yet,  when  he  hath  come 
upon  action,  or  been  near  an  engagement,  it  hath  been  observed  an¬ 
other  spirit  hath  come  upon  him,  another  soul  hath  looked  out  at 
bis  eyes.  I  mean,  he  hath  been  so  raised,  elevated,  and  transported, 
as  that  he  hath  been  not  oply  unlike  himself,  but  indeed  more  like  an 
angel  than  a  man.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  “  gentle 
reader,”  that  our  good  friend  Joshua  is  now  excited.  “  And  this  was 
observed  of  him  at  this  time :  now  with  what  triumphs  of  faith,  with 
what  exultation  of  spirit,  and  with  what  a  joint  shout  of  all  the  affec¬ 
tions  God  is  received  into  that  heart,  whose  eye  he  uses  as  an  optick 
to  look  through,  itself  is  only  privy  to !  What  high  transactions, 
what  deep  and  endearing  engagements  pass  mutually  between  God 
and  such  a  soul ! 

“  One  passage  relating  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Cromwell’s  service  in  this  bat- 
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tie,  which  I  received  from  those  that  knew  it,  I  shall  commend  to  this 
history.  He  had  the  charge  and  ordering  of  all  the  horse  cast  upon 
him  by  the  general  unexpectedly,  but  a  little  before  the  battle,  which 
he  had  no  sooner  received,  but  it  was  high  time  to  apply  himself  to  the 
discharge  of  it;  for  before  the  field-officers  could  give  a  tolerable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  army,  the  enemy  came  on,  arrained  in 
passing  good  order ;  which  the  lieutenant  general  perceiving,  was  so 
far  from  being  dismayed  at  it,  that  it  was  the  rise  and  occasion  of  a 
most  triumphant  faith  and  joy  in  him,  expecting  that  God  would  do 
great  things  by  small  means,  and  by  the  things  that  are  not,  bring  to 
nought  the  things  that  are.  A  happy  time,  when  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
shall  make  his  tabernacle  in  the  hearts  and  countenances  of  our  chief 
commanders.” 


The  God  of  the  Roundheads. 

Among  other  spoils  taken  from  the  royalists,  “there  was  brought  to 
the  head-quarters  a  wooden  image,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  in  such 
form  as  they  blasphemously  called  it  the  God  of  the  Roundheads; 
and  this  they  carried,  in  scorn  and  contempt  of  our  army,  in  a  public 
manner,  a  little  before  the  battle  began.”  / 


The  Siege  of  Leicester 

is  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with  the  life  of  Bunyan.  In  his  biog¬ 
raphy  it  is  stated  that  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  new  model  army,  and 
was  drawn,  with  others,  to  go  to  the  siege,  but  when  he  was  about  to 
march,  another  expressed  a  desire  to  take  his  place,  Bunyan  consented, 
and  the  poor  volunteer  was  shot.  Our  author  tells  a  wonderful  story, 
at  the  end  of  his  account,  of  the  re-taking  of  Leicester  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  army.  “  It  is  concerning  colonel  Thomas,  a  Welchman  and  a 
Papist,  who  was  slain  at  Naseby.  The  next  day  after  the  king  had 
taken  Leicester  by  storm,  he  came  to  the  gaol,  where  the  prisoners 
they  had  taken  were  put,  and  called  for  them,  and  commanded  such  as 
were  willing  to  serve  the  king,  to  come  to  one  side  of  the  room.  Di¬ 
vers  of  them  coming,  he  commands  them,  one  by  one,  to  kneel  down 
and  swear  this  oath ‘  By  Jesus,  I  will  serve  the  king,’  which  some  did. 
Not  satisfied,  he  required  them  to  swear ;  ‘  >  I  will  serve 

the  king,’  affirming  publicly  that  he  was  not  fit  to  serve,  that  refused. 
They  refusing,  he  drew  his  sword,  cut  them  in  the  head,  in  the  arms, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  wounding  them  most  cruelly.” 
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The  Storming  of  Bridgewater. 

“  On  the  Lord’s  day,  July  20,  Mr.  [Hugh]  Peters,  in  the  forenoon,* 
preached  a  preparation  sermon,  to  encourage  the  soldiers  to  go  on. 
Mr.  Bowles,  likewise,  did  his  part  in  the  afternoon.  After  both  ser¬ 
mons,  the  drums  beat  and  the  army  was  drawn  out  into  the  field.  The 
commanders  of  the  forlorn  hope,  who  were  to  begin  the  storm,  and  the 
soldiers,  being  drawn  together,  were  there  also  exhorted  afresh,  to  do 
their  duties  with  undaunted  courage  and  resolution,  by  Mr.  Peters, 
who  did  it,  as  one  says  of  him,  *•  tarn  Marte  quam  Mercurio.’  As  soon 
,  as  it  grew  dark,  the  soldiers  drew  every  one  to  their  several  posts. 
The  sign  when  the  storm  was  to  begin  was  the  shooting  off  three 
pieces  of  ordnance.  On  Monday,  July  22,  about  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  the  storm  began.  Our  forlorn  hope  was  manfully  led  on 
by  Lieut.  Col.  Hewson.  The  bridges  prepared  to  pass  over  the  moat, 
were  quickly  brought  to  the  ditch  and  thrown  in,  on  which  the  soldiers, 
with  little  loss,  got  over  the  deep  ditch,  and,  with  undaunted  courage, 
mounted  the  enemy’s  works,  beat  them  from  their  ordnance,  and  let 
down  their  draw-bridge,  which  made  many  of  their  foot  instantly  cry 
‘  quarter  !  quarter  !’****♦ 

“  Tuesday,  July  22,  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  general 
sent  to  the  governor  a  trumpet  with  a  message  to  this  purpose :  That 
his  denial  of  fair  terms  [the  day  before]  had  wrought  in  him  no  other 
thoughts  but  of  compassion  towards  those  that  were  innocent,  who 
otherwise  might  suffer  through  the  governor’s  obstinacy.  He  also  sig¬ 
nified  his  noble  pleasure,  that  all  women  and  children  that  would  ac¬ 
cept  of  this  liberty,  should  come  out  of  the  town  by  four  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  which  being  made  known  to  them,,  the  governor’s 
lady  and  others  came  out.  They  were  no  sooner  come  forth,  but  our 
cannon  played  fiercely  into  the  town,  grenades  and  slugs  of  hot  iron 
were  shot  in  abundance,  whereby  several  houses  in  the  town  were  fired. 
The  wind,  being  high,  increased  the  flame,  the  townsmen  within  were 
in  great  distraction,  the  enemy  in  great  amazement,  and  the  governor 
so  far  melted  as  to  send  forth  Tom  Elliot,  in  haste,  to  desire  to  know 
the  general’s  terms.”  After  Tom  Elliot  had  passed  messages  betwe^ 
the  governor  and  the  general  several  times,  terms  were  agreed  upon  ; 
and,  continues  Sprigge, 

“On  Wednesday,  July  23,  the  town  was  surrendered,  about  JOOO 
officers  and  soldiers,  besides  gentlemen  and  malignant  clergy,  having 
marched  out  as  prisoners.” 

On  the  next  sabbath  the  army  rested  at  Martock,  and  observed  as 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  success  at  Bridgewater. 
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The  Storming  of  Bristol 

occupies  the  whole  of  Chap.  4th,  Part  Second,  and  contains  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Fairfax  and  prince  Rupert,  Cromwell’s  letter  to 
parliament,  also  a  letter  of  condolence  to  their  unsuccessful  brethren, 
the  Scots.  We  are  informed  that  on  Friday,  August  29th,. “a  fast 
was  kept  through  the  army,  to  seek  God  for  a  blessing  upon  the  de¬ 
signs  against  Bristol.  Mr.  Del  and  Mr.  Peters  kept  the  day,  at  the 
head-quarters.  After  the  public  exercises,  a  council  of  war  was  called. 
It  being  agreed  upon,  in  the  first  place,  to  punish  the  vices  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  it  was  then  propounded,  ‘Whether  to  storm  Bristol  or  not? 
The  debate  was  long,  opinions  various ;  however,  it  was  agreed  that 
all  things  should  be  prepared  in  order  to  a  storm,  and  afterwards  to 
take  into  further  consideration  whether  to  storm  or  entrench  the 
leaguer.  In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts  and  resolutions,  tidings  were 
brought  of  the  defeat  given  to  our  brethren,  the  Scots.  ♦*♦****• 
Lord’s  day,  Aug.  31.  Captain  Moulton,  admiral  for  the  Irish  coast, 
who  was  now  come  into  the  Severn,  came  from  aboard  his  ship  to  the 
general,  and  expressed  much  readiness  to  assist  in  the  storming  of  the 
city  with  his  seamen.  Tuesday,  Sept.  2.  A  council  of  war  being  called, 
and  all  t.ie  colonels  present,  after  a  long  debate.  Whether  to  storm 
Bristol  or  no,  it  was  put  to  the  question  and  resolved  in  the  afiirmative.” 
For  the  manner  of  the  storm,  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  were 
ordered  to  report,  in  writing,  the  next  morning.  “  Accordingly, 
Wednesday,  Sept.  3d,  tlie  manner  of  the  storm  was  presented,  in 
writing,  to  the  general,  which  was  to  be  after  this  manner.”  (The 
details,  our  space  will  not  permit.)  “  The  manner  of  the  storm  being 
agreed  upon,  the  soldiers  were  drawn  out  to  try  their  inclination,  than 
in  whom  more  joy,  courage,  and  resolution  could  not  appear  in  men.” 

At  this  council  of  war  it  was  also  agreed,  that  a  letter  should  be 
written,  and  subscribed  by  the  general  and  all  the  ofldcers,  to  general 
Leven,  to  express  how  sensible  they  were  of  the  losses  their  forces 
had  received  in  Scotland,  by  Montrose,”  etc.  The  letter  is  as  follows. 

“  May  it  please  your  excellency  and  the  rest,  honored  friends  and 
beloved  brethren  :  We  have,  not  without  much  grief,  received  the  sad 
report  of  your  affairs  in  Scotland ;  how  far  God,  for  his  best  and  se¬ 
cret  ends,  hath  been  pleased  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  prevail  there. 
And  are  (we  speak  unfeignedly)  not  less  sensible  of  your  evils,  than 
you  have  been  of  ours,  nor  than  we  are  of  our  own.  The  greater 
cause  of  sympathy  have  we  with  you,  and  the  more  do  our  bowels 
yearn  towards  you,  because  whatever  you  now  suffer  yourselves,  in 
your  own  kingdom,  are  chiefiy  occasioned  by  your  assisting  us  in  ours, 
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against  the  power  that  was  risen  up  against  the  Lord  himself  and  his 
anointed  ones.  Wherefore  we  cannot  forget  your  labors  of  love,  but 
thought  good  at  this  season,  even  amongst  our  many  occasions,  to  let 
you  know,  that  when  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  will  possibly  dispense 
with  us,  the  parliament  allowing,  and  you  accepting  of  our  assistance, 
we  shall  be  most  willing,  if  need  so  require,  to  help  and  serve  you 
faithfully  in  your  own  kingdom,  and  to  engage  ourselves  to  suppress 
the  enemy  there,  and  to  establish  you  again  in  peace.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  shall  endeavor  to  help  you  by  our  prayers,  and  to  wrestle 
with  Grod  for  one  blessing  of  God  upon  both  nations,  between  whom, 
besides  many  other  strong  relations  and  engagements,  we  hope  the 
unity  of  spirit  shall  be  the  surest  bond  of  peace.  And  this,  whatever 
suggestions  or  jealousies  may  have  been  to  the  contrary,  we  desire  you 
would  believe,  as  you  shall  ever  really  find  to  proceed  from  integrity  of 
heart,  a  sense  of  your  sufferings,  and  a  full  purpose  to  answer  any  call 
of  God  to  your  assistance,  as  become  your  Christian  friends  and  ser* 
vants  in  the  Lord.”  To  this  are  attached  the  names  of  Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  and  twenty-three  other  officers.  The  next  day,  Sept.  4th, 
the  general  sent  the  following  into  Bristol. 

“  For  his  highness,  prince  Rupert :  Sir,  For  the  service  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  I  have  brought  their  army  before  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  do 
summon  you,  in  their  names,  to  render  it,  with  all  the  forts  belonging 
to  the  same,  into  my  bands,  for  their  use.  Having  used  this  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  as  the  business  requires,  1  wish  it  may  be  as  effectual  unto  you 
as  it  is  satisfactory  to  myself,  that  1  do  a  little  expostulate  with  you 
about  the  surrender  of  the  same,  which  I  confess  is  a  way  not  common, 
and  which  1  should  not  have  used,  but  in  respect  to  such  a  person 
and  to  such  a  place.  .  1  take  into  consideration  your  royal  birth,  and 
relation  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  your  honor,  courage,  the  virtues  of 
your  person,  and  the  strength  of  that  place,  which  you  may  think  your¬ 
self  bound  and  able  to  maintain.  Sir,  the  crown  of  England  is,  and 
will  be,  where  it  ought  to  be  ;  we  fight  to  maintain  it  there.  But  the 
king,  misled  by  evil  counsellors,  or  through  a  seduced  heart,  hath  left 
his  parliament,  under  God  the  best  assurance  of  his  crown  and  family. 
The  maintaining  of  this  schism  is  the  ground  of  this  unhappy  war  on 
your  part,  and  what  sad  effects  it  hath  produced  in  the  three  kingdoms 
is  visible  to  all  men.  To  maintain  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  king¬ 
dom  jointly,  a  principal  part  w'hereof  is,  that  the  king  in  supreme  acts 
is  not.  to  be  advised  by  men  of  whom  the  law  takes  no  notice,  but  by 
his  parliament,  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  in  whom,  as  much  as 
man  is  capable  of,  be  heard  all  his  people  as  it  were  at  once  advising 
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him ;  and  in  which  multitude  of  counsellors  lies  his  safety  and  his  peo¬ 
ple’s  interest ;  and  to  see  him  right  in  this,  has  been  the  constant  and 
faithful  endeavor  of  the  parliament,  and  to  bring  these  wicked  instru¬ 
ments  to  justice,  that  have  misled  him,  is  a  principal  ground  of  our 
fighting. 

“  Sir,  if  God  makes  this  clear  to  you,  as  he  hath  to  us,  I  doubt  not 
but  be  will  give  you  a  heart  to  deliver  this  place,  notwithstanding  all 
the  other  considerations  of  honor,  courage,  fidelity,  etc.,  because  of 
their  constancy  and  use  in  the  present  business  depends  upon  the  right 
or  wrongfulness  of  this  that  hath  been  said.  And  if  upon  such  condi¬ 
tions  you  shall  surrender  it  and  save  the  loss  of  blood,  or  regard  the 
spoiling  of  such  a  city,  it  would  be  an  occasion  glorious  in  itself,  and 
joyful  to  us,  for  the  restoring  of  you  to  the  endeared  affection  of  par¬ 
liament  and  people  of  England,  the  truest  friend  to  your  family  it  hath 
in  this  world. 

“  But  if  this  be  hid  from  your  eyes,  and  through  your  wilfulness,  this 
so  great,  so  famous,  and  so  ancient  a  city,  and  so  full  of  people,  be  by 
your  putting  us  to  force  the  same,  exposed  to  ruin  and  the  extremities 
of  war,  then  I  appeal  to  the  righteous  God  to  be  judge  between  you 
and  us,  and  to  require  the  wrong.  And  let  all  England  judge  whether 
the  burning  of  its  towns,  ruining  its  cities,  and  destroying  its  people, 
be  a  good  requital  from  a  person  of  your  family,  which  hath  had  the 
prayers,  tears,  purses,  and  blood  of  its  parliament  and  people.  And  if 
you  look  on  either  as  now  divided,  [England]  hath  ever  had  that  same 
party  both  in  parliaments  and  among  the  people,  most  zealous  for  their 
assistance  and  restitution,  which  you  now  offer  and  seek  to  destroy,  and 
whose  constant  grief  hath  been  their  desires  to  serve  your  family, 
[but  whose  desires]  have  been  ever  hindered  or  made  fruitless  by  that 
same  party  about  his  majesty,  whose  counsel  you  act,  and  whose  in¬ 
terests  you  pursue  in  this  unnatural  war.  I  expect  your  speedy  an¬ 
swer  to  this  summons,  with  the  return  of  the  bearer  this  evening,  and 
remain  your  highness’  humble  servant,  Thomas  Fairfax.” 

The  trumpeter  that  went  in  with  this  summons  was  detained  all 
night ;  but  on  Friday,  Sept.  5th,  he  returned  with  this  answer. 

“  Sir,  I  received  yours  by  your  trumpeter.  I  desire  to  know  whether 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  king,  to  know  his 
pleasure  in  it.  I  rest,  your  servant,  Rupert.” 

On  Saturday  there  was  sent,  in  a  reply  to  the  above ;  “  Sir,  Your 

overture  of  sending  to  the  king  to  know  his  pleasure,  I  cannot  give 
way  to,  because  of  delay.  1  confess  your  answer  doth  intimate  your 
intention  not  to  surrender  without  his  majesty’s  consent.  Yet  because 
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it  18  but  implicit  (inferred?),  I  send  again  to  know  a  more  positive 
answer  from  yourself,  which  1  desire  may  be  such  as  may  render  me 
capable  of  approving  myself  your  highness’  humble  servant,  Tho. 
Fairfax.” 

The  trumpeter  was  detained  all  that  day  and  night.  Everything 
was  prepared  for  a  storm  ;  the  general  was  in  the  field  to  that  end ; 
the  soldiers  had  their  faggots  on  their  backs  and  leaped  for  joy,  that 
they  might  go  on. 

Lord’s  day,  Sept.  7,  in  the  forenoon,  the  trumpeter  returned  with 
the  following ;  “  Sir,  Whereas  I  received  your  letter  for  the  delivery 

of  the  city,  forts,  and  castle  of  Bristol,  and  being  willing  to  join  with 
you  for  the  sparing  of  blood,  and  the  preserving  of  his  majesty’s  sub* 
jects,  I  have  upon  those  grounds,  and  none  other,  sent  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  propositions.”  (These  are  long,  and  sixteen  in  number. — E.  D.  N.) 
He  concludes  with  these  words :  “  By  this  you  may  evidently  perceive 
my  inclination  to  peace,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  never 
desire  anything  more  than  the  honor  of  the  king,  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  I  may  become,  sir,  your  servant,  Rupert.” 

Several  other  letters  passed,  without  producing  an  agreement, 
which  we  cannot  extract ;  and,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  10,  to  resume 
the  narrative :  ‘‘  The  signal  was  given  to  fall  on,  at  one  instant,  around 
the  city  and  works,  which  was  by  setting  on  fire  a  great  heap  of  straw 
and  faggots,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  shooting  off  of  four  great  guns 
agiunst  Pryor’s  fort,  from  the  place  where  the  general  was  to  reside 
daring  the  storm.  *  *  *  *  [The  light]  was  terrible  to  the  beholders.” 
Here  follows  a  succinct  narration  of  the  conflict,  and  the  articles 
surrender.  Among  the  ofiScers  killed  was  a  major  Bethel,  of  whom 
our  author  says :  Tired  through  want  of  sleep,  he  is  gone  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  while  he  lived. 
I  wish  he  may  not  go  unlamented  to  his  grave,  who  was  so  full  of  GU>d, 
and  the  fairest  flower  of  the  city  amongst  us.  He  lived  without  pride 
and  died  full  of  faith.”  Determined  that  Bethel  shall  not  go  unla- 
mented,the  warm-hearted  Sprigge,on  the  142d  page  of  his  work,  inserts 
a  sort  of  elegiac  and  acrostic,  with  this  title : 


The  Army's  Tears  over  Major  Bethel. 

“  Thou  gallant  charger !  dost  thou  wheel  about 
To  sable  shades  1  Or  dost  thou  rather  post 
To  Bethel.,  there  to  make  a  shout 
Of  the  great  triumphs  of  a  scorned  host  ? 

Or,  blessed  soul,  was  it  unworthy  we, 

That  made  thee  weary  with  such  dust  to  be  ? 
13* 
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Or,  tired  with  oar  new,  reforming  pace, 

Tasting  some  sips  of  Heaven,  dost  thou  therefore  haste 
To  fuller  draughts  of  that  eternal  grace. 

Fearing  thy  spirit  may  be  here  embraced  1 
Farewell,  dear  soul ;  thy  great  deserved  arrears 
We’ll  pay  in  others’  blood,  or  our  own  tears. 

Only  let  all  ages,  when  they  tell 
The  unexampled  tale  of  Forty-Five, 

Yea,  when  these  records  to  their  glory  swell, 

And  be  completed  by  the  saints  alive; 

When  Naseby,  Langport,  Bristol,  names  they  hear. 

Let  them  all  say  :  Sweet  Bethel,  he  was  there. 

Bear  a  part  in  these  laments. 

Every  soul  that  longs  for  peace ; 

Truly  who  with  Gk)d  indents 
Here  to  have  thereof  a  lease. 

Enters  with  himself  a  war  : 

Lean  on  things  that  truly  are. 

As  a  rhymer,  the  composer  of  the  above  is  surely  of  the  school  of 
Sir  Francis  Rouse.  > 

Thursday,  Sept.  11,  Rupert  left  the  great  fort.  “  A  great  appear* 
ance  there  was  of  the  country,  to  see  the  marching  away  of  the  prince, 
and  extremely  cried  they.  Give  him  no  quarter !  Give  him  no  quarter!” 

As  a  confirmation  of  the  story  of  the  storming  of  Bristol,  Cromwell’s 
letter  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  is  appended.  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  inserted  in  “  Carlyle’s  Cromwell,”  and  numbered  letter  fifteenth, 
we  shall  but  extract  one  ’noble  sentence,  that  we  always  love  to  read. 
Speaking  of  the  army,  he  says,  “  Presbyterians,  Independents,  all 
have  here  the  same  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer ;  the  same  presence  and 
answer;  they  agree  here,  have  no  names  of  difference :  pity  it  should 

BEX>THEBWI3£  ANYWHERE.” 


Hugh  Peters'  Relation  of  the  Taking  of  Winchester 

is  found  in  Part  3d,  Chap.  2d,  and  is  in  these  words :  “  My  commands 
from  the  lieutenant  general  are,  to  give  this  honorable  house  a  further 
narrative  of  the  castle  of  Winchester,  being  upon  the  place,  and  a  spec* 
tator  of  God’s  good  hand  in  the  whole  work  ;  as  also  to  present  his 
humble  request  to  the  house  in  some  particulars.  And  before  I  speak 
to  eitber.of  them,  if  gratitude  itself  were  not  sometimes  unseasonable, 
I  would  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  many  thousands,  return 
this  honorable  house  most  humble  thanks  for  our  lieutenant  general, 
in  that  you  suffer  with  patience  the  vacancy  of  his  place  in  this  house. 
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My  wish  is,  that  his  spirit,  and  that  public  English  spirit  of  Hampden, 
Pym  and  Stroud  may  be  doubled  upon  your  new  elected  members. 

For  our  lieutenant  general  this  I  may  say,  that  judgment  and  af¬ 
fections  are  in  him  striving  for  the  mastery.  I  have  rarely  seen  such 
heights  and  depths  concentrated  in  one  man.  When  I  look  upon  the 
two  chiefs  of  our  army,  I  remember  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Oxens- 
tiem,  and  I  wish  that  our  hopes  may  not  be  so  short-lived  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans’  hopes  in  them  were.  More  I  might  say  concerning  him  that 
sent  me  who  is  so  far  above  the  world,  and  lives  so  little  upon  the 
State’s  pay,  and  minds  himself  so  little,  but  that  he  hath  enjoined  si¬ 
lence  to  all  his  friends,  in  anything  that  might  turn  to  his  own  praise. 

‘‘  For  the  castle  of  Winchester,  we  began  our  batteries  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  which  wrought  so  effectually,  that  a  breach  wherein 
thirty  men  might  go  abreast  was  made.  The  enemy  sallied  out  and 
beat  our  men  from  the  guns,  which  were  soon  recovered  again.  We 
played  then  with  our  grenades  from  our  mortar  pieces  with  the  best 
effect.  1  have  seen,  which  brake  down  the  Mansion  house  in  many 
places;  cut  off  a  commissioner  of  theirs  by  the  thighs,  the  most 
austere  and  wretched  instrument  in  that  country ;  and  at  last  blew 
up  their  flag  of  defiance  into  the  air,  and  tore  the  pinnacles  in  pieces 
upon  which  it  stood.  Summons  being  sent  as  we  entered  upon  this 
work,  was  refused  by  lord  Ogle  their  governor ;  and  another  sum¬ 
mons  God  sent  them,  in  the  middle  of  their  battery.  His  lady,  to 
whom  our  lieutenant  general  had  given  leave  to  come  forth,  and  had 
gone  some  miles  out  of  town,  died,  by  whom  the  governor  had  during 
her  life  £1,000  a  year,  now  lost  by  her  death. 

“  The  chiefest  street  of  the  town  the  enemy  played  upon,  whereby 
divers  passengers  were  wounded,  and  some  killed,  in  which  street  my 
quarters  were,  1  have  that  cause  to  bless  God  for  my  preservation.” 
Better  had  he  died  there,  than  to  be  jeered  at  and  beheaded  by  a 
bloody  executioner  in  1660.^ 

To  resume  the  narrative.  “  The  Lord’s  day  we  spent  in  preach¬ 
ing  and  prayer,  while  our  gunners  were  battering,  and  at  eight  of  the 
clock  at  night,  we  received  a  letter  from  the  governor  for  a  treaty, 
which  1  have  brought  with  me.”  Here  follows  the  articles  of  treaty. 
“  These  articles  being  concluded  on,  I  was  forthwith  sent  into  the 
castle  to  take  a  view  of  it  before  my  departure,  where  I  found  a  piece 
of  ground  improved  to  the  best  advantage ;  for  when  we  entered  by 
battery,  we  had  six  distinct  works,  and  a  draw-bridge  to  pass  through, 
so  that  doubtless,  it  was  a  very  strong  piece  and  well  appointed,  as 

'  See  Graham's  Colonial  History  of  the  United  States.  Lea  and  Blanchard’s 
edition,  YoL  L  p.  573. 
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may  appear  by  this  ensuing  note,  of  the  ammunition  and  provisions.** 
The  note  we  must  omit ;  among  other  items  are  mentioned  three 
hogsheads  of  French  wine,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  strong 
beer. 

<<  The  castle  was  manned  with  700  men,  divers  of  them  reforma* 
does.  The  chief  men  I  saw  there,  were  Viscount  Ogle,  their  gov* 
emor.  Sir  John  Pawlet,  an  old  soldier,  Sir  William  Courtney,  colo¬ 
nel  Bennet,  also  doctor  Curie,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  who  came 
forth  to  our  quarters  in  the  morning,  with  whom  I  spent  an  hour  or 
two,  who  with  tears  and  much  importunity  desired  the  lieutenant 
general’s  favor  to  excuse  his  not  accepting  the  offer  that  he  made 
unto  him  on  his  entering  the  town.  He  desired  of  me  a  guard  to  his 
lodging,  lest  the  horse  should  use  violence  to  him  and  his  chaplain, 
who  were  in  their  long  gowns  and  cassocks,  and  he  was  accordingly 
safely  conveyed  home.  I  do  not  verily  believe  that  they  will  hardly 
bring  to  Woodstock  200  men.  It  did  much  affect  us  to  see  what  an 
enemy  we  had  to  deal  with,  who  themselves  being  judges,  could  not 
choose,  but  say  that,  “  Our  Gk)d  is  not  as  their  Gk>d.**  This  is  the 
nineteenth  garrison  that  has  been  taken  this  summer,  through  God’s 
goodness,  and  he  that  will  not  take  his  share  in  this  common  joy,  is 
either  stupid  or  envious.*’ 

We  are  forced  for  want  of  space  to  make  the  abstract  of  the  last 
half  of  the  work  very  brief. 

# 

Preservation  of  a  Jewel. 

In  November  1645,  while  the  army  was  at  Antree,  “a  fair  jewel 
set  with  rich  diamonds  of  very  great  value  was '  presented  unto  the 
general,  by  Mr.  Ash  and  some  other  members  of  parliament,  in  the 
name  of  both  houses,  as  a  signal  of  that  great  honor  which  God  had 
done  him,  in  the  great  service  which  by  God’s  assistance  he  perform¬ 
ed  for  this  kingdom  at  Naseby  battle,  and  according  to  the  commands 
of  the  parliament,  they  tied  it  in  a  blue  ribband,  and  put  it  about  his 
neck.” 

Incidents  at  the  forming  of  Dartmouth. 

Lord’s  day,  January  18,  1645.1  “Mr.  Del  in  the  morning,  and 
Mr.  Peters  in  the  evening,  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  their  duty ;  for 
Mr.  Bowles  who  had  formerly  attended  the  service  of  the  army,  be¬ 
ing  called  to  his  charge  at  York,  had  taken  leave  of  hb  excellency, 
Mr.  Del  succeeding  in  his  room. 

*  Bear  in  mind,  that  previous  to  the  act  of  parliament  in  1751,  the  civil  or  legal 
year  in  England  commenced  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March. — E.  D.  N. 
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“  The  soldiers  were  all  drawn  out.  About  seven  at  night  forlorn 
hopes  were  set.  The  evening  very  mild  as  at  midsummer,  the  frost 
being  newly  gone.  The  word  was  given,  ‘  Grod  with  us.’  The  sig¬ 
nal  of  the  soldiers  was,  their  shirts  out  before  and  behind.” 

The  Escape  of  Prince  Charles. 

“Wednesday,  March  4th,  his  excellency  had  certain  intelligence 
that  the  prince  was  embarked,  and  set  sail  for  Scilly  with  his  lords  ' 
and  gentlemen,  giving  up  all  for  lost.  So  evidently  irrecoverable  did 
their  condition  appear  to  all,  that  their  refuge  of  lies  failed  them,  and 
they  did  not  stick  to  say  in  desperation,  at  their  departure,  that  all 
was  lost.  The  prince’s  flying  much  disheartened  the  enemy ;  and 
what  a  work  should  it  have  upon  us  ?  It  might  become'  us  here  to 
stay  and  pause  awhile.  I  cannot  but  run  upon  that  Scripture  in  my 
mind,  ‘  Who  art  thou,  that  thou  should’st  be  afraid  of  a  man,  that 
shall  die,  and  of  the  son  of  man,  which  shall  be  as  grass :  and  for- 
gettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  hast  feared  continually 
every  day,  because  of  the  fury  of  the  oppressor,  as  if  he  were  ready 
to  destroy  ?  and  where  is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor  ?  The  captive 
exile  hasteneth  that  he  may  be  loosed,  and  that  he  should  not  die  in 
the  pit,  or  that  his  bread  should  fail.’  Isaiah  51:  12,  13.  The  poor 
Cornish,  like  the  captive  exile,  hastened  to  be  delivered  lest  they 
should  die  in  the  pit,  and  therefore  took  up  arms  on  any  side  to  make 
an  end  of  the  war,  and  restore  a  peace  of  any  fashion  for  the  fury  of 
the  oppressor;  and  where  is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor?  A  ship  hath 
embarked  them,  a  strong  wind  hath  carried  them  away,  Scilly  hath 
opened  her  arms  and  received  them.” 

Escape  of  the  king  from  Oxford^  1646. 

“  Sunday,  April  26,  the  general  rested  at  Andover  [reminding  us 
of  our  own  general  Washington’s  rest  at  Andover,  New  England,  on 
the  Sabbath].  Monday,  27th,  he  marched  to  Newbury,  where  the 
next  day,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  king’s  being  escaped  out  of 
Oxford  in  a  disguised  manner,  with  his  lock  cut  off,  or  tied  up  at 
least,  his  beard  shaved,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  serving  man. 

“  In  a  distressed  time 

’Tis  safe  like  kings  for  poorest  men  to  seem  ; 

Therefore  lives  he  that’s  truly  poor, 

Safer  than  kings.” — Lucan’s  Pharsaliay  Lib.  VIII. 

Also  with  a  cloke-bag,  behind  him,  waiting  upon  master  John  Ash- 
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burnham.  There  was  great  doubting  and  questioning  whither  his 
majesty  was  gone,  but  within  a  few  days  after,  it  was  resolved,  by  cer¬ 
tain  intelligence,  that  he  was  received  in  the  Scot’s  army,  being  first 
entertained  at  the  quarters  of  the  French  agent,  who  not  long  before 
bad  been  in  Oxford.” 

Just  about  the  time,  indeed  the  next  day  but  one  after  Charles  I. 
fled  from  Oxford,  he  who  was  shortly  to  be  vice  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  was  delivering  to  parliament  a  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  discourse  from  Acts  26;  2.  The  biographers  of  Dr.  Owen  say  it 
was  a  bold  and  energetic  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  legislature,  in  behalf  of  those  parts  of  the  empire  which  were  des¬ 
titute  of  the  light  of  evangelical  instruction.  No  doubt  he  did  not 
forget  that  day  to  put  the  members  in  mind  of  their  growing  planta¬ 
tions  in  North  America,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  that  perhaps  the 
hearing  of  that  sermon  induced  the  future  vice  chancellor  of  the  ani- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  to  bequeath  his  valuable 
library  to  the  then  infant  institution.  Harvard  University.  We  re¬ 
turn  from  this  digression  to  the  account  of 


The  Surrender  of  Banhury  Castle. 

Banbury  once  a  great  and  fair  mai'ket  town,  before  the  late  trou¬ 
bles,  was  ever  till  now  unfortunate  in  all  means  and  endeavors  used 
for  its  recovery.  “  The  strange  sights  that  were  seen  over  that  town 
sixteen  years  ago,  in  the  night  time,  when  as  the  appearance  of  fight¬ 
ing,  pikes  pushing  one  against  another  was  discerned  in  the  air, 
whereof  I  was  an  eye  witness,  with  many  others,  might  portend  the 
sad  fate  that  hath  since  befallen  that  miserable  place,  and  the  parts 
thereabouts.^  The  forces  employed  in  the  reducing  of  that  place 
were  about  1,000  foot,  and  some  four  troops  of  horse,  all  under  the 
command  of  that  approved  gentleman,  colonel  Whalley.” 


*  These  “  pikes  pushing  one  against  another,”  whereof  Sprigge  was  an  eye  wit¬ 
ness,  recals  the  following  lines  in  “  Julius  Caesar.” 

^  “  Fierce,  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds 

In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  forms  of  war. 

Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol ; 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.” 

From  the  accounts  which  have  been  collected  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  it  would 
appear  that  the  phenomenon  was  less  frequent  in  former  ages  than  it  is  now.  The 
description  of  “  spirits  riding  in  the  northern  blast,”  and  of  “  armies  fighting  in  the 
air,”  owes  its  origin  to  the  flickering  appearance  of  the  northern  lights.  The 
“Aurora”  spoken  of  by  Sprigge  appeared  in  1621,  and  it  is  quite  remarkable  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  another  appearance  of  that  phenomenon  in  England,  until 
the  year  1707.— E.  D.  N. 
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Chapter  seventh  of  the  Fourth  Part  occupies  thirty-five  pages,  and 
contains  a  particular  description  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Oxford. 

Chapter  eighth  treats  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Worcester  and 
Wallingford.  The  governor  of  Worcester  is  named  Henry  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  and  the  query  arises  whether  he  was  of  the  same  family  as 
John  Washington,  who  emigrated  to  America  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  who  was  great  grandfather  of  him  whom 
the  world  honors  ? 

Chapter  ninth  gives  a  history  of  the  reduction  of  Ragland  Castle 
and  Pendennis.  In  this  chapter  there  is  a  long  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Fairfax  and  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  whose  name  is  more 
distinguished  as  the  author  of  the  “  Century  of  Inventions,’*  than  as 
a  statesman  or  warrior.  Sprigge  says,  that  Ragland  Castle  was  sur¬ 
rendered  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  19,  and  describes  it  as  a  very  strong 
work,  “  having  a  deep  mote  encompassing  it,  besides  the  river  run¬ 
ning  by  it.”  A  large  quantity  of  provisions  were  discovered  by  the 
parliament  forces  when  they  entered,  but  “  the  horses  they  (the  roy¬ 
alists)  had  left  were  not  many,  and  those  that  were,  almost  starved 
for  want  of  hay,  of  which  they  had  none  left,  and  not  many  oats ;  so 
that  the  horses  had  like  to  have  eaten  one  another  for  want  of  meat, 
and  therefore  were  tied  with  chains.  There  was  also  great  store  of 
goods,  and  rich  furniture  found  in  the  castle,- which  bis  excellency 
committed  to  the  care  and  custody  of  Master  Herbert,  Mr.  Roger 
Williams,  and  Mayor  Tuliday,  to  be  inventioned.”  This  Roger 
Williams,  like  Hugh  Peters,  has  a  name  in  the  churches  of  this  land. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  should  find  two  that  had  been 
ministers  in  our  own  peaceful  Salem,  taking  an  active  part  in  martial 
affairs  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Williams  left  Rhode  Island  in  1643  to 
obtain  a  charter  for  his  colony,  and  being  a  friend  of  many  in  the 
army,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  his  presence  at  Ragland. 

After  describing  the  taking  of  Pendennis  our  author  makes  a  few 
remarks,  with  which  we  must  conclude  this  article,  though  sorry  that 
we  cannot  spread  more  of  “  Anglia  Rediviva  ”  before  the  readers  of 
this  Quarterly. 

“  And  thus,”  says  he,  “  you  have  a  true  account  of  the  actions  of 
this  army,  which  God  reserved  for  such  a  time  as  our  lowest  estates, 
when  his  season  was  to  deliver  us.  It  was  once  intended  the  story 
should  have  broken  off  at  Oxford,  but  you  see  it  is  continued  to  the 
last  piece  of  service  performed  by  this  army.”  *  *  *  *  ‘4 

now  there  being  no  enemy  either  in  field  or  garrison,  his  excellency, 
after  some  small  time  of  refreshment  and  rest  from  his  continued  wea¬ 
riness  and  action,  was  by  the  parliament  ordered  from  Oxford  into  the 
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West,  there  to  disband  Major-General  Massey’s  brigades.”  *  *  • 
“  Divers  of  the  disbanded  came  from  very  remote  countries,  and  bad 
passes,  some  for  Egypt,  others  for  Mesopotamia  and  Ethiopia.”  This 
paragraph,  Carlyle  thinks,  is  some  of  Joshua’s  wit. 

“  This  work  was  no  sooner  over  but  it  pleased  God  to  visit  the  gen¬ 
eral  with  a  sore  fit  of  the  stone.  Saint  Paul  needed  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh ;  and  by  thirst  and  lack  of  water,  Samson  might  know  himself 
to  be  a  man.  This  fit  continued  on  him  for  many  days  together.  So 
soon  as  he  was  recovered  he  made  a  journey  to  London.  This  was 
the  first  time  of  his  visiting  London  since  he  marched  forth  with  the 
army,  having  a  small  desire  to  see  that  place  till  he  could  bring  an 
olive  branch  in  his  mouth,  choosing  rather  to  hasten  peace  than  spin 
out  the  war ;  which  made  an  humble  tent  more  acceptable  to  him 
until  he  had  obtained  his  end,  than  a  glorious  city,”  etc.,  etc. 

He  arrived  in  London  Kov.  12,  1646,  and  the  volume  is  concluded 
with  the  speeches  upon  that  occasion,  a  character  o£  the  army,  a  Ibt 
of  all  its  officers,  and  a  journal  of  every  day’s  march. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

DORNER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON 

OF  CHRIST. 

By  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith,  Amherst  College. 

Die  Lehre  vo  'i  der  Person  Christi  geschichtlich  und  biMisch-dogtnaiisch 
dargestelh  von  Dr.  J.  A.  Domer.  In  drei  Theilen.  Erster  Dutl. 
Entwickelungs  geschichte  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi  in  der 
ersten  vier  Jahrhunderten :  Stuttgart,  1845.  \The  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner.  In  three  Parts.  Port 
First ;  The  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  in  the  first 
four  centuries,  pp.  xxx.  and  1129.] 

This  work  of  Dr.  Dorner  is  one  of  the  ripest  products  of  German 
scholarship  in  the  department  of  doctrinal  history.  The  way  in  which 
it  has  grown  up  to  its  present  form  is  an  illustration  of  the  historical 
thoroughness  and  philosophical  method  of  that  scholarship,  as  well  as 
of  the  conflicts  to  which  the  orthodox  faith  is  exposed  in  Germany, 
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and  the  mode  in  which  it  repels  its  assailants  and  maintains  its  in- 
tcgrity. 

Two  articles  in  the  “  Tiibinger  Zeitschrift”  for  the  years  1835  and 
18.16  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  work.  These  were  written  with 
such  command  over  the  subject-matter,  and  were,  besides,  so  adapted 
to  the  controversy  about  fundamental  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  wliich  was  then  at  its  height  in  Germany,  that  they  at  once  at¬ 
tracted  the  highest  attention  and  admiration.  Some  extracts  from 
the  preface  to  these  articles  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  composed.  Beginning  with 
the  motto :  Descendit  deus,  ut  assurgamus,  the  author  proceeds :  ‘‘  In 
the  long  conflict  between  Christianity  and  reason,  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  that  point  is  gradually  coming  to  be  universally 
and  distinctly  understood,  which  is  of  the  very  first  importance,  if 
the  controversy  is  ever  to  be  decided.  All  the  energies  of  the  two 
conflicting  parties  are  collecting  themselves  more  and  more  around 
the  Person  of  Christ,  as  the  central  point  where  the  matter  must  be 
determined ;  and  this  is  a  great  advance  towards  an  adjustment  of  the 
bard  strife ;  for  when  the  question  is  rightly  put,  the  answer  is  already 
half  found.  It  is  also  easy  to  see,  that  in  this  case  everything  depends 
upon  the  question,  whether  there  need  have  been,  and  really  has  ex¬ 
isted,  such  a  Christ  as  we  find  in  the  sense,  if  not  always  in  the  words, 
of  the  church  —  that  is,  a  being  in  whom  the  personal  and  perfect 
union  of  divinity  and  humanity  is  truly  consummated  and  histori¬ 
cally  made  manifest.  For  if  we  suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  that  phi¬ 
losophy  could  incontrovertibly  prove  that  the  person  of  Christ  in  this 
sense  is  a  self-contradicting  notion,  and  therefore  an  impossibility, 
there  would  then  no  longer  be  any  conflict  between  Christian  theology 
and  philosophy.  With  the  overthrow  of  this  doctrine,  Christian  the¬ 
ology  and  the  Christian  church  would  cease  to  have  an  existence  in 
any  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  Christian ;  as  with  the  capitulation 
of  the  metropolis  the  whole  land  falls  to  the  enemy.  There  would 
then  be  peace  between  the  parties.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  as 
some  maintain,  the  idea  of  a  Christ  who  is  both  human  and  divine 
can  be  proved  on  philosophical  grounds  to  be  rational  and  necessary, 
then,  too,  it  is  equally  clear  that  philosophy  and  theology  would 
be  essentially  reconciled  with  each  other,  and  would  ever  after  have 
a  common  labor,  or  rather  would  have  really  become  one ;  and  philo¬ 
sophy  would  then  not  have  lost,  but  strengthened  its  cimms  to  exis¬ 
tence.  Hence,  in  the  great  battle  which  is  fighting  between  the  great¬ 
est  powers  in  the  world,  Christianity  and  reason,  it  b  well  for  both 
VoL.  VI.  No.  21.  14 
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parties,  that  the  contest  should  centre  more  and  more  around  the  point 
where  alone  all  is  to  be  won  and  all  is  to  be  lost.” 

The  allusions  made  in  the  above  extract  are  to  the  great  parties 
which  at  that  time  divided,  and  which  still  divide,  the  Gherman  theo¬ 
logical  public.  There  was  the  extreme,  destructive  party,  taking  as 
its  foundation  the  pantheistic  interpretation  of  Hegel’s  system,  and  the 
attempted  critical  demolition  of  the  historical  basis  of  Christianity  it 
Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus :  this  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Per¬ 
son  of  Christ  was  by  historical  criticism  proved  to  be  mythical,  and 
on  philosophical  principles  shown  to  involve  contradictions.  There 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  asserted,  that  they  could  show, 
on  speculative  grounds,  the  necessity  of  such  a  manifestation  of  the 
Godhead  as  that  which  the  church,  on  other  grounds,  believed  to  be 
consummated  in  the  person  of  its  Redeemer.  Besides  these  two  phi¬ 
losophical  parties,  there  was  a  third,  which  declared  that  all  attempts 
to  give  a  philosophical  view  of  the  doctrine  were  wholly  vain  and 
fruitless.  This  last  position,  the  author  says,  cannot  be  admitted,  un¬ 
less  we  assume  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  reason  and 
faith,  so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence  cannot,  neither  can 
they  pass  over  that  would  come  from  thence :  For  he  that  holds 
Christianity  to  be  reasonable,  must  also  assume  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  upholding  and  strengthening  of  reason  by  means  of  Christianity 
itself,  so  that  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  its  progress.  If  Christ,  as 
theology  must  be  convinced,  is  indeed  the  key  to  the  world’s  history, 
as  well  as  to  the  solution  of  all  the  great  problems  of  our  existence, 
it  is  not  humility  but  wilful  inactivity,  not  to  be  constantly  learning  to 
use  this  key  better  in  the  opening  of  the  mysteries.” 

Such  being  the  position  of  the  difierent  parties,  Ih*.  Domer  pro¬ 
posed  a  twofold  purpose  in  giving  his  historical  exposition  of  this 
central  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  one  hand  be  would 
khow,  that  the  acts  were  not  yet  closed ;  that  is,  that  philosophy  had 
been  precipitate  in  affirming,  either  that  the  doctrine  involved  irre¬ 
concilable  contradictions,  or  that  it  had  been  demonstrated  as  neces¬ 
sary  by  an  **a  priori  construction.”  On  the  other  hand,  from  what 
has  already  been  achieved  for  the  understanding  of  this  doctrine^ 
he  would  draw  the  inference,  that  the  attempt  is  not  so  fruitless  as 
many  maintain.  In  addressing  himself  to  this  work,  he  leaves  out 
of  view  the  history  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  and  also  his  atoning  work^ 
and  confines  himself  exclusively  to  a  history  of  the  do<H.rine  of  the 
Person,  that  is,  of  the  Two  Natures  of  Christ,  as  this  has  been  un¬ 
folded  in  the  progress  and  controversies  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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The  two  treatises  which  were  written  to  carry  out  this  view  were 
expanded,  some  four  years  afterwards,  into  an  octavo  volume  of  about 
550  pages,  published  in  1839.  In  the  Introduction  to  this  book  he 
repudiates  the  notion  that  any  one  could  give  a  true  exhibition  of  the 
history  of  a  doctrine  without  any  doctrinal  basis  and  sets  forth  as 
the  leading  idea  of  his  work,  that  Christ  is  of  importance,  not  mere* 
ly  as  a  historical  personage,  nor  yet  alone  in  an  ideal  or  metaphysical 
point  of  view,  (as  the  pantheist  maintains,)  but  that  both  the  histor* 
ical  and  ideal,  the  divine  and  the  human,  are  absolutely  one  in  his 
perfected  person ;  and  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  race,  which  race 
is  not  a  mass,  but  an  organism.  And  he  propounds  the  **  idea  of 
the  Grod-man  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Cod,  who  is  man  and  the 
Head  of  the. church,  as  the  word  which  alone  can  solve  the  enigma 
that  weighs  upon  German  Christianity.”  This  work  established  the 
reputation  of  its  author.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  finished  example, 
in  historical  theology,  of  the  clear  and  masterly  unfolding  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  doctrine  in  its  successive  stages.  It  is  both  critical  and 
comprehensive.  It  unites,  in  rare  proportion,  historical  accuracy  and 
philosophical  insight  with  a  firm  faith  in  the  substantial  truth  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine  respecting  the  Person  of  Christ.  It  is  dic¬ 
tated  by,  and  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  wholesome  influence  of  a 
firm  conviction  in  the  harmony  and  ultimate  reconciliation  of  rea¬ 
son  and  faith,  of  Christianity  and  philosophy.  One  of  the  chief  ex¬ 
cellences  of  the  work  in  this  first  edition,  is  its  special  criticism  upon 
the  later  Christological  controversies  in  Germany.  We  do  not  know 
where  there  is  to  be  found  so  lucid  an  account  of  the  bearing  of  the 
later  philosophical  and  theological  systems  of  Germany  upon  the  great 
doctrines  that  centre  in  Christ,  as  is  contained  in  the  latter  half  of 
this  volume.  The  respective  influence  and  positions  of  the  schools  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  are  clearly  presented  and  tho¬ 
roughly  criticised.  The  Christology..  of  Schleiermacher  closes  the 
series  ;  and  from  this  long  research  and  review  the  author  looks  for¬ 
ward  with  earnest  faith  to  the  time  of  a  rich  harvest  in  which  the 


*  For  this  position  he  is  somewhat  severely  taken  to  task  by  Baur  in  his  Histo¬ 
ry  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  the  claim  of  Baur,  as  of  Strauss,  that  he  jroes  to  the 
study  of  history  without  any  preconceived  opinion ;  although  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show,  that  he  goes  there,  assuming  the  essential  truth  of  the  pantheistic 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine.  So  Strauss  interprets  the  life  of  Christ  without  any 
previous  bias  —  only  he  denies  the  possibility  of  a  miracle.  Dorner,  in  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  above  sentence,  implies  the  true  reason  for  his  seeming  assump¬ 
tion  —  and  that  is,  his  personal  faith  in  Christ  on  the  ground  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures. 
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ripest  fruits  of  the  past  shall  all  be  gathered.  “  And  as  Ethiopia  and 
Arabia,  after  bowing  down  to  the  prophet,  are  to  bring  their  loyal 
tribute  to  the  Lord,,  so  shall  the  middle  ages  with  their  scholasticism, 
and  the  later  philosophy  also,  so  shall  the  whole  religious  history  of 
the  world,  both  before  and  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  be  seen  to  con¬ 
gregate  around  that  One ;  all  shall  lay  down  their  best  gifts  before 
Him,  who  first  gave  them  the  key  by  which  they  could  understand 
themselves,  and  who  also  makes  them  worthy  to  contribute  to  his 
honor ;  and  by  their  labors  the  glories  of  his  Person  shall  be  displayed 
in  ever-increasing  lustre,  and  imbibed  with  conscious  love  by  the  hu¬ 
man  race.”  (p.  529.) 

We  should  be  glad  to  dwell  more  in  detail  upon  Dr.  Dorner’s 
exposition  of  the  German  systems,  but  we  must  leave  this  part  of  his 
work,  of  which  a  second  edition  has  not  yet  been  published,  that 
we  may  give  a  more  full  view  of  the  book  which  stands  at  the  bead 
of  this  Article.  This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition,  which  is 
to  be  comprised  in  three  octavos.  This  volume  was  issued  in  three 
parts  during  the  years  1845  and  1846,  and  makes  a  book  of  more  than 
eleven  hundred  pages,  fitted  out  with  those  admirable  indices,  which 
the  Germans  understand  the  art  of  making  so  well.  The  second 
volume,  which  is  to  comprise  the  remainder  of  the  history,  was 
promised  for  the  year  1846,  but  it  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance.^ 
The  third  vol.  of  the  new  edition  is  to  be  wholly  new ;  it  will  con¬ 
tain  a  full  biblical  and  doctrinal  treatise  upon  the  subject ;  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  soon  as  the  leisure  of  the  author  will  permit.” 

From  the  ability  which  has  been  displayed  in  his  criticisms  upon 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  from  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  all 
the  forms  in  which  the  doctrine  has  been  held,  we  are  warranted  in 
indulging  the  highest  expectations  of  the  value  of  this  concluding 
essay.  The  partial  obscurity  which  seems  to  us  to  hang  around  his 
own  views  of  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  these  can  be  inferred  from  the 
principles  on  which  his  criticism  is  conducted,  and  from  incidental 

'  At  the  time  Dr.  Dorner  published  the  first  edition  of  his  book  he  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Tubingen ;  in  the  second  edition  he  appears  as  professor  at  Konigs- 
berg;  and  in  a  German  catologue  of  Books  for  1847,  we  find  the  title  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  “  Relation  of  Church  and  State,”  which  is  said  to  be  his  Inaugural 
Discourse  on  assuming  a  theological  chair  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  These  rapid 
changes,  taken  in  connection  with  the  more  rai)id  political  changes  of  hiS  country, 
may  account  for  the  delay  in  the  completion  of  his  work.  The  only  other  book 
of  his  we  have  seen,  is  an  able  and  critical  Latin  treatise  Dc  Oratione  Christi 
Eschatologica,  (Matt.  xxiv.  1 — 36.  Luc.  xxi.  5— 36.  Marc.  xiii.  1 — 32.)  Asser- 
vata,  published  in  1844,  to  celebrate  the  tri-centennial  festivities  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Konigsberg. 
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bints  and  phrases,  will  then,  perhaps,  be  wholly  dissipated.  While 
the  whole  course^ and  plan  of  his  work  prove  him  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  main  current  of  orthodox  belief,  yet  he  also  shows  that  he 
is  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  terms  in  which  this  belief  has  been 
generally  expressed.  The  increased  interest  in  our  own  country  in 
discussions  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ,  will  also  lead  some 
minds  to  turn  with  interest  to  a  volume  written  after  so  thorough  a 
preparation.  The  present  enlargement  of  the  original  work  promises 
to  make  it  more  thoroughly  scientific  — a  sort  of  arsenal  for  all  the 
armory;  but  the  first  edition  will  still  remain  of  independent  value, 
and  to  the  general  reader,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  embarrassed  with 
the  elaborate  details  of  controversy  and  speculation,  will  perhaps  be 
more  attractive  than  the  fuller  and  final  exposition.  The  general 
plan,  the  leading  divisions,  and  the  fundamental  views  remain  the 
same. 

But  that  portion  of  the  history  which  is  contained  in  the  present 
volume  has  been  enlarged  eleven-fold,  from  less  than  one  hundred  to 
more  than  eleven  hundred  pages.  It  embraces  the  first  four  centuries 
oH  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  in  some  respects 
an  independent  treatise  upon  this  most  important  period  of  the  history 
of  this  doctrine,  down  to  the  council  of  Constantinople,  when  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  were  ecclesiastically  set  forth  and 
sanctioned.  In  no  subsequent  centuries  have  the  Trinitarian  and 
Christological  controversies  assumed  anything  like  the  same  degree 
of  importance ;  and  their  decisions  j^ave  been  received  with  general 
acquiescence  by  the  great  body  of  Christendom  ever  since.  The  An¬ 
glican  discussions  of  the  times  of  Bull  and  Waterland  were  not  more 
thorough ;  the  German  discussions  of  these  later  years  have  not  been 
so  minute,  nor  more  philosophical.  In  our  New  England  contests 
we  have  not  made  more,  though  we  have  made  more  exclusive,  use 
of  the  biblical  arguments.  The  period  traversed  by  this  volume  is, 
then,  one  of  the  deepest  interest ;  it  is,  also,  one  most  familiar  to 
British  and  American  research.  And  we  think  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that  for  the  scholar  who  wishes  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the 
thoughts  of  those  wonderful  centuries  of  the  Christian  church,  when 
thinking  minds  and  believing  hearts  were  earnestly  striving  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  highest  problems  respecting  the  Godhead,  and  the  relation 
between  divinity  and  humanity,  there  is  no  work  which  will  afford 
him  so  thorough  aid,  or  be  a  more  skilful  and  critical  guide.  The 
work  of  the  Jesuit  Fetavius,  De  Theologicis  Dogmatibus,  is  the  one 
with  which  it  would  be  most  fitly  compared,  in  its  comprehensiveness 
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and  apparent  impartiality.  The  fourth  volume  of  this  treatise  of  Pe< 
tavius,  published  at  Paris  in  1650,  is  devoted  to  the  Incarnation ; 
and  it  is  a  vast  store-house  of  materials,  well  arranged,  and  skilfully 
used  to  enhance  the  necessity  of  authoritative  decisions  by  Pope  or 
council  upon  subjects  where  the  fathers  of  the  church  were  found  to 
be  at  variance.  But  though  this  work  is  the  most  eminent  example 
of  doctrinal  history  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  produced, 
and  though  it  is  more  liberal  in  its  tone  and  more  free  in  its  criticisms 
than  most  of  the  works  of  the  theologians  of  this  church,  yet  it  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  elucidation  of  a  few  great  points  in  respect  to  the  Two 
Natures  of  Christ.  Its  learning,  though  vast,  is  cumbrous ;  and  it 
does  not  sufficiently  mark  the  progress  of  doctrinal  discussion.  It 
is  also  suspected  of  having  yielded  too  ready  an  assent  to  the  posi¬ 
tion,  that  Arianism  was  prevalent  in  the  church  long  before  the  time 
of  Arius.^  It  was  this  concession,  in  part,  which  lead  Bishop  Bull  to 

'  This  learned  Jesuit  is  one  of  tlie  few  theologians  whom  Gibbon  praises,  yet 
not  without  a  sneer.  He  confesses  his  indebtedness  to  him,  and  adds:  “His 
learning  is  copious  and  correct,  his  Latinity  is  pure,  his  method  clear,  his  argument 
profound  and  well  connected ;  but  he  is  the  slave  of  the  fathers,  the  scourge  of 
heretics,  and  the  enemy  of  truth  and  candor,  as  often  as  they  are  inimical  to  the 
Catholic  cause.”  His  whole  work  is  in  four  folio  volumes ;  of  which  the  second 
is  devoted  to  the  Trinity,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Incarnation,  under  which  he  in¬ 
cludes  the  work  as  well  as  the  nature  of  Christ.  In  this  volume,  the  first  book 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  heresies ;  the  second  relates  to  the  causes  of  the  in¬ 
carnation,  “  especially  that  which  is  called  the  final  ^  ”  the  third  is  upon  the  “  con- 
junctio  sive  unitio  ”  of  the  two  natures  j  the  fourth  treats  of  those  general  “  affec¬ 
tions  ”  of  the  two  natures  which  resulted  from  this  union ;  and  the  fifth  speaks  of 
the  two  natures  separately.  While  Bull  defends  Petavius  against  the  charge  of 
being  an  Arian,  Van  Mildert,  in  his  Life  of  Waterland,  (p.  28,)  seems  strangely 
to  imply  that  he  was  a  Socician. 

Another  large  work  on  the  History  of  Doctrines,  written  near  the  same  period 
is  less  known  than  its  merits  deserve  —  the  Instructiones  Historico-theologicae  of 
John  Forbesius,  h.  Corse,  a  Scotch  author,  who  composed  it  while  residing  in  Hol¬ 
land,  where  it  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1645.  He  had  previously  been 
professor  of  divinity  at  Aberdeen.  His  work  is  polemical  against  the  Romanists, 
and  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  synod  of  Aberdeen,  to 
“  give  them  a  taste  of  theological  history,”  and  to  refute  the  exclusive  pretensions 
of  the  Romanists  to  the  possession  of  the  verdict  of  the  ancient  church.  The 
second  book  is  upon  “  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.”  Four  chapters  of  it  are 
davoted  to  as  many  kinds  of  heresies.  The  fifth  gives  an  “  orthodox  antithesis, 
set  forth  in  a  metrical  compend,  against  the  various  heresies  and  errors  in  the  ar¬ 
gument  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.”  We  give  a  few  lines  of  this 
theological  curiosity. 


Verus  homo,  verusqiie  Deus  de  Virgine  Christus, 
Persona  insignia  naturis  una  duabus 
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compose  his  defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  (1685,)  a  work  which  was 
written  years  before  it  was  printed,  since  no  bookseller  could  be  found 
to  undertake  its  publication  ;  but  which  (in  connection  with  his  Judi¬ 
cium,  published  in  1694)  has  long  been  of  standard  authority  in  the 
English  church  for  the  opinions  of  the  early  centuries  in  respect  to  the 
person  of  Christ.  His  chief  object  in  these  works  is  to  defend  the  con¬ 
sistency  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  which 
were  fast  coming  into  disrepute  even  among  the  orthodox.  He  main¬ 
tains  their  authority  against  the  Socinians,  who  declared  it  to  be  of  no 
value :  and  their  orthodoxy,  against  the  Arians,  who  pressed  them  in¬ 
to  their  service.  The  three  points  which  he  chiefly  insists  upon  are, 
that  the  preexistence,  the  eternity,  and  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son 
were  held  in  the  early  church,  by  general  consent ;  and  this  being 
gained,  he  not  only  allows,  but  indicates,  a  certain  subordination,  or  de¬ 
rivation  of  the  Son,  which  he  conceives  to  be  consistent  with  these 
positions.  Valuable  as  are  the  works  of  bishop  Bull  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  yet  they  neither  do  away  with  the  difficulties  which  en¬ 
compass  his  statement  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  as  was 
abundantly  shown  by  the  subsequent  English  controversies ;  nor  do 
they  furnish  a  full  view  of  the  proper  history  of  the  doctrine  even  up 
to  the  Council  of  Nice.  They  contributed  more  to  increase  respect 
for  the  fathers  and  belief  in  their  harmony,  than  to  exhibit  the  real 
nature  of  their  diflerences,  or  to  signalize  the  stadia  of  the  doctrinal 
discussion,  or  to  free  the  doctrine  from  philosophical  objections.^  Be- 

Nascitur,  Immanuel,  Deus  incarnatus,  ut  idem  * 

Sit  quod  erat,  fiat  quod  non  erat,  et  sit  utrumque 

Virgo  beata  Ueum  pepeiit :  Deus  est  homo  natus. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  this  book  give  important  documents  and  extracts  re* 
lating  to  the  history  of  the  doctrine. 

*  Bishop  Bull’s  Defence  of  the  Kicene  Faith  was  written  to  counteract  the  influ* 
ence  of  three  continental  authors,  viz.  Fetavius,  Saudius(in  his  Nucleus  Hist.  Ecd. 
1669,  who  was  an  Arian),  and  Quicker,  a  physician  of  Dantzic,  whose  works  were 
making  a  decided  impression  in  England.  His  Judicium  Eccl.  Cath.,  published  in 
1694,  was  also  directed  against  foreign  authors,  viz.  Episcopius  and  his  disciple 
Cuicellaeus,  and  is  devoted  to  the  proof  of  the  position  that  the  Nicene  fathers  held 
the  belief  of  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  Christ  to  be  indispensable.  It  was  also 
intended,  incidentally,  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  fathers  against  the  reproaches 
of  Episcopius  and  others.  He  goes  so  far  that  Bossuet  ( Hist  des  Var.)  claims  that 
he  holds  to  the  infallibility  of  the  council  of  Nice.  A  third  and  smaller  treatise. 
Primitive  and  Apostolical  Tradition  (1703),  is  a  continuation  of  the  former,  and 
is  directed  against  the  position  that  the  doctrines  of  Christ’s  divinity,  incarnation, 
and  pre^xistence  were  introduced  into  the  church  from  heathen  or  heretical  sources. 
In  the  controversy  between  the  two  parties,  called  at  the  time  Tritheists  and  Nomi* 
nalists,  the  former  of  whom  was  represented  by  Dr.  Sherlock  (father  of  the  bishop 
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fore  the  appearance  of  Dbrner’s  work,  Martini’s  Pragmatic  History  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  in  the  first  four  Centuries  (1800), 
was  the  only  considerable  monograph  which  the  Germans  had  on 
Uiis  subject ;  but  while  this  work  shows  thorough  study  of  the  sources, 
it  is  incomplete,  not  coming  down  even  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  it 
is  not  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  historical  research.^ 

In  comparison  with  these  leading  works,  and  with  others  of  less  im« 
pmrtance  which  might  be  named,  the  volume  of  our  author  stands  on 
an  equality  with  any  of  them  in  point  of  general  ability,  and  it  is  sn* 
perior  in  its  plan,  its  exhibition  of  the  views  of  the  leading  fathers, 
and  its  discernment  of  their  differences  as  well  as  agreement.  It  is 
composed  under  the  full  pressure  and  advantages  of  the  present  enthu* 
siastic  study  of  doctrinal  history  in  Germany  ;  and  it  is  up  to  the  very 
highest  requisitions  which  their  finished  scholarship  imposes. 

The  voluminous  expansion  which  the  investigation  of  these  first 
centuries  has  received  in  this  second  edition,  is  owing  to  several  causes. 
It  was  perhaps  too  cursorily  treated  at  first,  partly  because  there  were, 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  a  more  general  agreement  in  the  views 
of  German  scholars  respecting  this  period,  and  partly  because  it  was 
written  with  direct  reference  to  the  current  speculations  upon  Christ, 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  the  school  of  Baur  in  Tubingen  bad  advanced  some  positions  in 
regard  to  the  views  of  the  earliest  church,  which,  if  true,  undermined 
the  whole  of  Dorner’s  work,  as  well  as  the  whole  historical  basis  of  the 
Christian  faith.  We  will  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Baur’s  views.  The  original  Christian  church  was  strictly  Jewish ; 
all  the  first  Christians  were  Ebionites.  Christ  was,  to  them,  only  the 

of  the  same  name),  and  the  latter  by  Wallis  and  South,  he  did  not  take  any  direct 
part.  But  after  his  death  a  work  which  he  wrote  for  the  satisfaction  of  lord  Arun* 
dell,  who  was  perplexed  by  this  controversy,  appeared  under  the  title,  “  Discourse 
on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  the  first  three  Ages  of  Christianity,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Trinity,  in  opposition  to  Tritheism  and  Sabellianism.”  Bishop  Van 
Mildert,  in  his  Life  of  Waterland,  gives  us  the  best  sketch  we  have  seen  of  these 
early  English  Trinitarian  discussions. 

*  The  Apostolicity  of  Trinitarianism,  by  G.  S.  Faber,  2  vols.  London,  1832,  is  a 
most  pains- taking  collection  of  passages  from  the  fathers,  op  to  die  Council  (tf  Nice, 
beginning  with  the  last  first,  “  to  prove  the  bare  historical  fact,  that  the  catholic 
church  which  fioorished  in  the  age  and  under  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  themselves,  received  and  maintained,  on  the  avowed  and  express  ground  of 
apostolical  authority,  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity,  with  the  dependent  doctrine 
of  the  theanthropic  character  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”  It  is  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  testimony  to  prove  a  particular  point,  and  includes  an  articulate  refutation 
of  objections,  given  in  numerical  order.  To  anything  like  the  character  of  a  his- 
toiy,  it  makes  no  pretensions.  It  does  not  unfold  a  doctrine,  but  proves  a  position. 
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Jewish  Messiah.  Of  his  higher  nature  neither  Christ  nor  his  first 
apostles  had  any  conception.  The  Ebionites,  instead  of  being  heretics^ 
were  really  the  first  Christians ;  they  became  heretics  only  after  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  had  been  changed.  The  first  division  in  the  early  church 
was  occasioned  by  the  question  of  circumcision.  Paul  was  the  chief 
means  of  bringing  about  this  change,  which  was  done  by  denying  the 
absolute  necessity  of  obeying  the  law,  and  asserting  the  doctrine  of 
jnstification  by  faith.  Thus  a  great  division  was  formed  in  the  church 
between  the  Jews  and  their  opponents  ;  Peter  and  Paul  are  assumed 
as  the  representatives  of  the  two  parties.  That  of  Paul,  to  which  the 
heathen  Christians  chiefly  attached  themselves,  at  length  ohUuned  the 
supremacy.  His  authority  as  an  apostle  was  recognized;  and  his 
writings  became  the  foundation  of  the  new  Christianity.  But  this 
was  not  all.  The  Ebionites  were  also  at  war  with  the  Alexandrian 
Gnostics.  The  conflict  of  these  two  introduced  another  element  into 
the  new  church,  which  gave  it  its  chief  impulse.  This  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  which  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  writings  ascribed  to  John, 
and  came  into  the  church  ahovt  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  In 
this  doctrine  the  vacillating  views  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  came 
to  a  fixed  expression.  The  Ebionites  held  that  Christ  was  essentially 
only  man ;  Paul  himself,  though  he  allowed  that  in  Christ  there  was 
something  divine,  that  is,  the  Spirit  {nvsvfia)^  still  held  that  in  his 
own  nature  Christ  was  only  man.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
as  contained  in  John’s  writings,  and  as  derived  from  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  produced  a  total  revolution,  and  a  higher  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  by  asserting  that  Christ,  in  his  real  nature,  was  not  a  mere  man, 
but  was  divine.  This  was  the  turning  point  of  Christianity,  made 
about  a  century  and  a  half  after  Christ  appeared ;  and  around  this 
idea  of  the  Logos,  combined  and  interchanged  as  it  was  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  ^  Son  of  God,”  the  whole  subsequent  doctrinal  disputes  about  the 
nature  of  Christ  revolved.  Neither  Jesus,  nor  his  immediate  follow¬ 
ers,  knew  anything  of  this  article  of  faith ;  the  genuine  epistles  of  Paul 
do  not  contain  it,  (or,  in' other  words,  those  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul, 
which  indicate  that  he  had  a  higher  view  of  Christ’s  nature,  are  not 
genuine) ;  of  course  the  doctrine  is  not  historically  true  as  applicable 
to  Christ’s  person — it  is  an  idea^  the  highest  to  which  Christianity  has 
led,  introducing  the  highest  form  of  Christianity,  yet  an  idea  not  real¬ 
ized  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  the  church  has  always  held,  but  realized 
only  (this  is  probably  Baur’s  view')  in  the  human  race  as  a  whole. 

*  For  Baur’s  view,  see  his  Lehrbuch  d.  Dogmengeschichte,  8.60, 71, 85, 93;  his 
Lehre  von  d  Dreieinigkeit,  "Vol.  I ;  and  his  work,  Faulus,  der  Apostel  Jesu  Chris- 
ti,  1845.  It  differs  from  the  Socinian  view  in  considering  the  original  form  of 
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The  predominant  notion  in  this  entire  re-construction  of  the  early 
history  of  the  church,  b  to  detach  the  Christian  system  from  its  indis¬ 
soluble  connection  with  the  person  of  Christ.  Neither  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  nor  the  historical  sense  of  the  advocates  of  this  scheme,  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  position  that  the  leading  doctrines,  always  held  by 
the  church,  are  without  some  substance  of  truth.  They  are  true,  only 
not  in  the  sense  and  application  which  Christianity  has  given  to  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  and  advantages  of  the  Christian 
system,  that  it  makes  facts,  and  historical  facts,  the  basis  of  its  chief 
doctrines.  Thus,  the  atonement  is  not  an  abstract  truth  about  the 
reconciliation  of  Cod  with  man  ;  but,  as  a  doctrine,  it  is  based  upon 
an  act  of  Christ,  upon  something  which  he  did  and  suffered  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  race.  So,  too,  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
that  in  him  there  is  a  union  of  humanity  with  divinity,  rests,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  fact  that  that  union  was  really  manifested,  histori¬ 
cally  revealed,  in  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord.  But  if,  now,  it  were 
possible  for  historical  criticism  to  show,  that  this  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ  was  unknown  to  Christ  himself  and  to  the  early  Christians,  that 
it  was  introduced  into  the  church  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Christ ;  then  the  whole  historical  basis  of  our  faith  would  be  subverted, 
and  philosophy  would  triumph  over  Christianity ;  and  all  that  could 
remain  true,  or  could  be  proved  to  be  so,  in  the  Christian  system, 
would  be,  certain  very  abstract  principles,  which  have  no  more  direct 
relation  to  Christ  and  his  work,  than  they  have  to  any  other  man  and 
his  work. 

This  virtual  revival  of  Gnosticism  is  indeed  a  daring  attempt ;  but 
then  it  is  less  daring  and  impious  than  the  straight-forward  course  of 
Others,  who  say  outright  that  Jesus,  by  his  own  declarations,  gave  the 
impulse  to  such  elevated  faith  in  his  power  and  nature,  but  that  Jesus 
wa.s  an  enthusiast,  and  that  his  disciples  were  most  credulous.  This 
b  the  most  consistent  scheme,  and,  in  addition  to  supreme  trust  in 

Chrigtianity,  the  Humanitarian,  as  the  lowest  and  undeveloped  form ;  the  subse¬ 
quent  form,  instead  of  being  a  corruption,  is.a  puritieation  and  progress  of  the  faith. 
But  still  he  agrees  with  the  Socinian  in  denying  the  reality  of  the  union  of  the  hu¬ 
man  and  divine  in  the  person  of  Christ.  He  differs  from  the  Socinian,  still  further, 
in  giving  this  construction  of  the  early  Christian  history  a  systematic  and  philo¬ 
sophical  form ;  and  his  criticism  upon  the  Scriptures  is  marked  by  the  endeavor  to 
prove,  not  that  the  obstinate  texts  will  bear  other  constructions,  but  that  the  works 
in  which  they  appear  are  of  later  origin.  Thus,  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Co- 
lossians,  and  Philippians,  are  not  Paul’s,  since  they  indicate  a  higher  view  of  Christ’s 
nature.  There  are  some  striking  points  of  similarity  between  this  scheme  and 
what  seems  to  be  Gibbon’s  view  of  the  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  in  the 
47  th  chapter  of  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
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one’s  own  individual  notions,  it  only  needs  supreme  distrast  in  every 
body  and  every  thing  else,  even  in  the  possibility  of  a  revelation,  to 
make  it  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  indeed  makes  Christ  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  of  impostors,  the  most  daring  of  the  sons  of  earth ;  for  it  makes 
him  claim  that  he  alone  was  sinless,  while  all  others  were  sinful ; 
when  this  claim  itself,  if  he  were  like  them,  would  fMX>ve  hhn  to  be  a 
greater  sinner  than  they  all.  But  then,  as  a  recompense  for  the  loss  of 
i^lief  in  his  virtue,  it  gives  the  most  unqualified  faith  in  the  infallibility 
of  one’s  own  reason.  It  is  content  to  assume  that  the  whole  race  of 
man  has  hitherto  been  in  error,  if  it  may  only  maintain  that  one  man 
is,  at  last,  right.  It  will  gladly  abandon  all  trust  in  a  revelation  from 
God  through  Christ,  if  it  may  only  trust  in  the  revelations  of  one’s  own 
spirit.  This  is  a  more  consistent  theory  ;  but  it  is  so  rebellious  against 
history,  so  irreverent  to  Christ,  so  distrustful  of  God,  that  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  mind  would  gladly  be  spared  the  pain,  if  not  the  reproach,  of  being 
its  advocate.  And  therefore  we  have  such  theories  as  that  of  Dr.  Baur. 

Against  these  subversive  views,  the  work  of  Dr.  Dorner  is  cfaiefiy 
directed.  It  maintains  tliat  Christianity  was  not  originally  a  theory; 
that  its  beginning  was  not  in  the  announcement  of  any  abstract  notion ; 
but  that  its  basis  was  laid  in  facts.  The  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
flesh,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  is  the  historical  and  real  basis  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  **  He  that  knows  religion,  knows  that  the  chief  thing  in  ft  is  a 
divine  act,  which  is  intended  to  reconcile  the  whole  man  with  GU>d.’’ 
The  person  of  Christ  is  the  centre  and  life  of  this  revelation.  Who 
that  person  is,  what  are  the  elements  of  his  nature,  is  historically  re¬ 
cced.  We  know,  on  sure  testimony,  what  Christ  declared  himself 
to  be ;  we  know  what  his  early  disciples  believed  him  to  be.  That 
higher  view  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  makes  him  to  be  essentially 
divine,  is  not  a  phantastic  and  unaccountable  product  of  a  subsequent 
age ;  but  was  held  by  the  earliest  church,  and  this  can  be  historically 
proved.  And  not  only  in  the  first  century,  but  in  the  others,  withoot 
any  hiatus,  is  this  truth  set  forth.  This  is  surely  an  elevated  concep¬ 
tion  of  history,  through  all  its  strifes  and  conflicts,  to  trace  the  gradual 
and  victorious  progress  of  the  sublimest  truths  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
and  see  them  emerging  with  added  lustre,  in  immortal  youth  and  ma¬ 
tured  vigor  from  every  fresh  assault.  And  no  Christian  man  who 
reads  how  the  author  has  performed  this  office  for  the  first  centuries 
can  fail  to  say,  with  him,  that  like  the  astronomer  gazing  into  un-  * 
imagined  worlds,  he  has  often,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  sublime ' 
history,  been  overwhelmed  by  the  feeling  of  adoring  wonder.” 

In  proceeding,  now,  to  give  a  more  full  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  history  of  this  doctrine  is  here  presented,  our  limits  will  obKge  ns 
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to  confine  ourselves  to  the  introductory  portion.  This  is  of  special 
value,  as  exhibiting  the  relation  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine  stands 
to  those  religious  opinions  prevalent  in  the  ancient  world  which 
might,  upon  a  superficial  inspection,  be  considered  as  identical  with 
it.  The  basis  of  the  whole  argument  of  the  work,  the  general  pnn* 
ciples  upon  which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  true  foundation  and  method 
of  doctrinal  history  are  also  here  insisted  upon.  The  introduction 
closes  with  giving  the  great  general  epochs  of  the  history  itself. 
Though  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  abstract, 
stnd  thus  obscure  that  excellency  of  the  original  which  is  found  in  its 
copious  details,  we  shall  still  hope  to  transfer  to  our  pages  some  re> 
fiected  image  of  those  elevated  conceptions,  which  this  history  shows 
us  have  met  in  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  as  their  luminous  centre. 

It'  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  remark,  that  even  where  we  do 
not  wholly  agree  with  the  author  in  his  philosophical  statements,  we 
have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  interpose  any  criticisms ;  believing  as 
we  do,  that  the  work  as  a  whole  will  justify  itself,  and  that  on  so  dif¬ 
ficult  a  subject  it  is  often  desirable  to  see  a  variety  of  expositions. 


The  great  idea  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  reve¬ 
lation,  the  idea  of  a  union  of  divinity  and  humanity,  of  a  God-man, 
is  not  restricted  to  this  religion  alone ;  the  elements  of  it  are  to  be 
found  in  all  creeds,  so  far  as  they  are  religious,  and  because  they  are 
religious.  The  difference  between  the  various  forms  of  religion,  will 
be  rather  found  to  consist  in  the  mode  in  which  this  union  is  con¬ 
ceived  or  attempted  to  be  realized.  The  ideal  of  human  life  must 
always  be,  that  it  be  not  human  only,  but  in  some  way  connected 
with  and  influenced  by  what  is  divine.  As  soon  as  man  thinks  of 
himself  in  his  relation  to  Gk>d,  he  cannot  conceive  of  a  holy  life  in 
any  other  form  than  as  a  union  in  some  sense  of  divine  and  human 
life.  And  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  of  God  in  his  relation 
to  man,  our  highest  conception  of  a  revelation  will  always  be  that  of 
a  manifestation  of  God,  not  merely  in  outward  signs  and  wonders, 
nor  yet  in  nature  which  is  blind  and  dumb,  but  in  the  form  of  a  be¬ 
ing  who  may  know  him  and  be  known  of  him. 

This  is  not  anthropomorphism.  If  it  were,  then  it  would  be  inex¬ 
plicable  that  religion  and  science,  as  they  advance,  always  employ 
themselves  more  and  more  about  this  great  problem ;  that  their  con¬ 
stant  tendency  is  to  bring  the  divine  and  the  human  to  a  closer  union. 
To  think  of  God  as  wholly  abstracted  from  the  world  and  all  that  is 
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finite,  is  an  easy  and  an  empty  task.  If  all  that  is  needed  in  form¬ 
ing  a  conception  of  God,  is  to  do  away  with  all  vital  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  divine  and  the  human,  this  work  has  long  since  been 
achieved,  and  the  result  is,  mere  abstract  being,  a  notion  only  one 
remove  from  nonentity.  An  absolutely  hidden,  unrevealed  Deity,  is 
no  God  at  all  for  us.  Atheism  would  be  the  next  step.  And,  fur¬ 
ther,  it  involves  a  contradiction  to  speak  of  God  as  absolute,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  assert  that  he  has  no  intimate  connection  with  what 
is  finite ;  for  if  he  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  finite,  then  the  finite 
exists  independently  of  him,  and  consequently  he  is  not  absolute ;  he 
is  not  absolute,  unless  the  finite  be  a  revelation  of  himself. 

But  while  all  religions  necessarily  embrace  this  idea  of  the  union  of 
the  human  with  the  divine,  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  religion 
consists  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  there  presented.  It  is  the  univer¬ 
sal  belief  of  the  Christian  church,  that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  alone, 
this  union  of  divinity  and  humanity  has  appeared  in  a  personal  form. 
It  was  manifested  in  him  as  a  fact,  a  reality ;  not  as  a  doctrine,  but 
as  a  person.  A  common  mode  of  attack  against  Christianity  has 
been  to  deny  the  originality  of  its  doctrines,  and  to  derive  them  all 
from  heathen  or  Jewish  sources.  The  attack  was  plausible  only  so 
long  as  Christianity  was  considered  as  a  set  of  doctrines,  rather  than 
as  a  series  of  divine  acts.  The  real  defence  against  such  objections 
is  to  show  the  exact  relation  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  antece¬ 
dent  ones ;  its  differences  from  them  as  well  as  its  agreement  with 
them.  And  if  it  can  be  proved,  that  what  other  Religions  were  striv¬ 
ing  after  in  an  imperfect  or  disfigured  form,  is  realized  in  Christianity 
in  a  new  and  perfect  way ;  if  in  its  fundamental  idea  of  a  God-man, 
we  find  the  key  by  which  we  can  read  more  clearly  the  enigmas  and 
understand  the  perversions  of  other  forms  of  faith,  then  will  its  true 
relation  to  them  be  detected,  and  its  vindication  made  triumphant. 
This  we  will  attempt  to  do  by  showing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Christianity,  the  idea  of  the  God-man,  cannot  be 
explained  as  derived  either  from  heathenism  or  from  the  Jewish  sys¬ 
tem,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  that  which  they  both  are  seeking 
after.  In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  shown  that  this  fundamental 
idea  is  original  and  essential  to  Christianity,  though  its  full  develop¬ 
ment  in  all  its  relations  was  reserved  for  subsequent  centuries. 

Can  we  then  ascribe  to  the  heathen  religions,  the  origin  of  this  idea 
of  the  union  of  the  human  and  divine  in  one  person  ?  It  is  said  that 
we  must  look  for  it  there  rather  than  in  the  Jewish  system,  because 
the  latter  from  its  strict  monotheism  was  strongly  prejudiced  against 
any  such  dogma,  as  is  proved  by  the  extensive  influence  of  the  Ebion- 
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ites  in  the  early  church,  by  the  slight  recognition  of  this  doctrine 
(even  if  it  be  found  at  all)  in  those  books  of  the  New  Testament 
which  were  composed  under  Hebrew  influences,  and  by  the  fact  that 
those  apostles  who  insisted  most  upon  the  divinity  of  Jesus  were 
undeniably  most  concerned  with  paganism.  Did  this  idea,  then, 
come  from  paganism  ?  '  In  answering  this  question  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  distinguish  between  the  oriental  and  the  occidental  heathen¬ 
ism.  As  the  representation  of  the  former,  we  will  take  the  Indian 
religion  ;  of  the  latter,  the  Greek.  Both  confound  God  and  the 
world  ;  yet  in  doing  this  they  proceed  from  opposite  extremes.  The 
orient  starts  from  the  divine,  the  Occident  from  the  human,  and  both 
seek  after  the  union  of  the  two.  In  the  Greek  religion  men  become 
gods;  they  rise  to  Olympus.  This  is  not  the  idea  of  Christianity; 
it  is  opposed  to  it.  The  early  disciples  of  Christ  knew  nothing  of 
such  an  apotheosis ;  man  does  not  rise  to  God,  God  descends  to  man. 
It  was  first  advocated  in  the  Christian  church  by  Paul  of  Samosata, 
and  viewed  with  such  abhorrence,  that  the  council  of  Nice  ordered 
its  advocates  to  be  re-baptized.  May  it  not  then  be  found  in  the  tAe- 
ogony  of  the  Greeks,  if  not  in  their  a[)Otheoses  ?  Still  less  ;  for  here 
was  polytheism,  here  the  gods  are  finite,  they  are  national,  and  above 
them  is  a  threatening  destiny,  the  only  and  obscure  vestige  of  mono¬ 
theism  ;  nor  are  these  many  gods  essentially  united  with  this  all-em¬ 
bracing  Fate.  But  Christianity  from  the  very  first  was  sternly  mo¬ 
notheistic  ;  its  followers  abhorred  all  polytheism ;  the  God-man  stands 
alone  and  is  not  national,  and  he  is  in  the  closest  union  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther. 

But  if  the  Greek  faith  will  not  give  us  this  idea,  may  it  not  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  dreamy  and  fantastic  Orient  ?  There  we  have  the 
incarnation  of  the  second  member  of  the  Trimarti ;  Vishnu  becomes 
man,  God  descends  to  man.  But  this  incarnation  is  not  a  real  one ; 
it  is  not  a  union  of  the  divine  and  human ;  for  Krishnu  lays  aside  his 
humanity  and  returns  to  heaven.  There  is  a  complete  and  unrecon- 
clied  dualism,  and  not  a  union.  The  finite  and  infinite  are  in  an  eter¬ 
nal  and  irreconcilable  opposition.  No  sooner  are  the  two  united  than 
one  is  lost.  The  fitiite  is  swallowed  up  in  the  infinite.  Matter,  too, 
is  evil ;  the  ethical  and  physical  are  confounded.  So  unreconciled 
are  the  two  extremes,  that  this  religion  has  been  perpetually  playing 
between  pantheism  and  materialism — the  elements  of  both  of  which 
it  contains.  In  its  latest  form,  that  of  Buddhism  in  the  Chinese  na¬ 
tion,  it  is  wholly  material ;  this  world  is  all  in  all,  the  Chinese  em¬ 
pire  is  also  the  kingdoih  of  heaven. 

But  though  these  religions  have  not  attained  the  true  idea  of  the 
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God-man,  yet  it  is  that  which  they  are  seeking  after.  The  Orient, 
starting  from  the  notion  of  universal  life  is  ever  striving  to  realize  the 
personality  and  presence  of  God  ;  but  its  essential  dualism  prevents 
this,  and  it  remains  hovering  in  a  region  of  perpetual  uncertainty. 
The  Greek  religion  made  the  desperate  attempt  to  raise  man  to  the 
gods,  to  produce  the  divine  from  the  human ;  but  when  it  had  reached 
the  highest  point  to  which  even  philosophy  could  carry  it,  it  found  it 
had  only  a  world  without  a  God ;  or,  as  in  New  Platonism,  only  an 
abstract  divine  substance,  in  comparison  with  which  all  that  is  finite  is 
but  an  illusion.  Thus  the  Greek  who  began  with  such  proud  con¬ 
sciousness  of  human  power,  ended  in  the  same  abstraction  with  which 
the  Oriental  began,  and  found  in  it  his  grave.  And  since  he  began, 
when  the  Oriental  ended,  the  whole  circle  of  the  heathen  world  is 
completed;  it  returns  in  the  end  to  its  empty  and  unsatisfying  begin¬ 
ning.  It  was  not  able  to  grasp  the  problem  which  it  was  trying  to 
solve;  and  history  has  written  the  judgment  of  its  religions.  The 
originality  of  the  idea  of  the  God-man,  as  this  appears  in  Christianity, 
is  not  impeached  by  any  of  the  conceptions  to  which  these  heathen 
religions  attained. 

One  of  the  main  hindrances  in  the  way  of  these  pagan  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  human  and  the  divine,  which  made  them  perpetually 
sink  down  into  an  extreme  they  were  always  striving  to  avoid,  was 
their  defective  views  in  respect  to  the  moral  character  of  the  supreme 
being,  universal  deficiency,  and  their  want  of  a  sense  of  God’s  perfect 
justice.  Where  the  moral  element  is  wanting  in  our  conceptions  of 
God,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  his  personality,  it  is  easier  to  confound 
him  w’ith  the  world.  And  any  idea  of  the  union  of  the  human  and 
divine,  which  does  not  save  the  personality  of  God,  and  which  does 
not  recognize  the  moral  element  as  essential  to  this  union,  must  be 
incomplete.  The  Persians  presented  in  a  bolder  relief  than  any  other 
pagan  people,  the  intense  antagonism  between  right  and  wrong ;  but 
with  them  it  is  a  perpetual  strife  between  two  elements  without  any 
reconciliation.  Evil  is  a  substance — fixed  in  nature. 

In  the  Hebrew  religion  we  have  for  the  first  time  the  full  distinc¬ 
tion  between  God  and  the  world  openly  revealed ;  and  we  have  also 
the  moral  element  in  the  divine  nature  clearly  set  forth.  In  both 
these  points  it  stands  far  above  all  the  Gentile  superstitions ;  and  it 
may  in  these  respects  be  considered  as  the  disclosure  of  a  mystery 
which  weighed  upon  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world.  Other  claims, 
and  deeper  mysteries  than  are  those  of  paganism,  it  indeed  has ;  but 
the  enigmas  of  the  ancient  world  on  these  points  it  has  fully  solved.' 


*  The  best  view  of  the  heathen  religions  which  has  been  publislied,  is  probably 
Stuhr’s  Rcligionsformen  der  heidnUcher  Vblker.  Berlin,  1836.  2.  8vo. 
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'Before  the  union  of  divinity  and  humanity  could  be  clearly  seen, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  must  be  clearly  seen  ;  and  before  the 
distinction  of  the  divine  and  the  human  can  be  held  fast,  we  must 
have  a  definite  view  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  especially  as  a 
God  of  justice,  (without  which  love  is  not  love).  Neither  of  these 
heathenism  had,  both  of  these  the  Hebrew  faith  possessed  ;  and  this 
faith,  therefore,  made  one  step  in  advance  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  remains  to  be  asked,  whether  this  religion  had  the  true 
idea  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  such  a  form  that  the 
Christian  doctrine  could  be  directly  derived  from  it. 

The  Hebrew  religion  stands  alone  among  the  ancient  systems  in 
making  a  broad  distinction  between  God  and  the  woild;  and  in  its 
recognition  of  the  personality  of  Jehovah.  God  is  so  elevated  above 
the  world,  stands  so  alone  in  his  spirituality  and  holiness ;  the  differ* 
ence  between  God  and  man  is  made  so  vast,  that  little  is  said  of  any 
other  than  a  moral  union  between  the  two;  —  of  a  relation  between 
the  human  and  divine  nature  or  essence,  which  is  necessary  to  the  idea 
of  the  God-man,  we  find  no  traces.  And  it  is,  besides,  a  character¬ 
istic  of  this  people,  that  they  had  little  to  do  with  metaphysical  ques¬ 
tions.  To  raise  them  above  and  keep  them  separate  from  all  Gentile 
polytheism,  it  seemed  necessary  that  they  should  have  such  a  view  of 
the  relation  of  God  to  man,  as  would  be  most  remote  from  that  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  This  is  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  God  revealed  himself  in  various  ways  to 
his  people  ;  nor  with  the  office  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Angel  of  Je¬ 
hovah  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  this  angel  is  not 
always  represented  as  a  definite  person,  nor  are  all  revelations  made 
through  him ;  and  there  is  no  hint  of  a  union  of  the  human  and  di¬ 
vine  in  him.  Such  passages  as  Ps.  103:  20.  148:  2.  34:  8.  91:  11, 
where  the  angel  appears  to  have  a  very  intimate  connection  with  the 
world,  and  to  be  less  restricted  to  the  theocracy,  are  probably  to  be 
interpreted  as  personifications,  or,  if  not  so,  as  referring  to  created 
beings.  And  it  is  wrorthy  of  remark,  that  the  angels  came  to  have 
the  highest  importance  to  the  Jews  after  God  had  ceased  to  speak 
with  his  people ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  a  prodigal  fancy  in  later 
time  ascribed  to  them  the  most  important  works,  the  sense  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God  himself  seemed  to  retreat,  which  is  an  opposite  result  from 
that  of  the  true  doctrine  of  a  divine  Mediator.  Nor  in  the  “  Wis¬ 
dom  ”  of  the  Proverbs  and  the  Apocrypha  do  we  find  the  elements 
of  this  doctrine.  While  this  w  isdom  is  the  boldest  attempt  which  the 
Jewish  mind  made  to  bring  God  and  the  world  into  conjunction,  yet, 
in  its  highest  form,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  regard  it  as  a  per- 
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sonal  agent ;  and  even  if  it  be,  it  has  closer  affinities  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  than  with  that  of  the  Incarnation.  When  the  greatest 
power  and  knowledge  are  ascribed  to  wisdom,  it  ceases  to  have  any 
direct  connection  with  human  nature  ;  the  idea  of  a  manifestation  of 
God  in  history,  which  is  essential  to  the  Christian  view,  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  only  revelation  recognized  is  in  the  soul  of  man.  No¬ 
thing  like  a  direct  union  of  God  with  human  nature  is  recognized  in 
all  that  is  ascribed  to  wisdom.  The  view  of  Philo  respecting  the 
Logos  is  often  adduced  as  the  precursor  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
This  is  the  most  remarkable  attempt  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  system,  and  by  a  contemporary  of  Jesus,  under  the  influence  also 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  to  bring  the  floating  ideas  of  the  Jews  re¬ 
specting  the  Messiah  into  a  systematic  form ;  and  by  giving  a  philo¬ 
sophical  system  to  do  away  with  the  need  of  having  a  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  Messiah.  And  the  results  to  which  this  attempt  conducts,  when 
compared  with  the  reality  as  it  is  found  in  the  person  of  Christ,  con¬ 
firms  our  position,  that  from  the  Jewish  system  alone  the  idea  of  the 
God-man  could  not  be  engendered.  There  are  two  opposing  elements 
in  Philo’s  system  ;  on  the  one  hand  there  is  the  strictest  monotheism  ; 
God  is  an  absolute,  simple  and  unchangeable  being.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  pagan  notion  of  an  emanation  from  God,  which 
seems  to  relieve  this  idea  of  a  purely  abstract  God,  and  to  bring  him 
into  a  more  intimate  connection  with  his  creatures.  But  between 
these  two  elements  Philo  is  never  at  rest.  As  soon  as  there  is  an 
emanation,  it  is  taken  back  again.  He  has  and  he  has  not  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  God  and  the  worhl.  And  he  also  exchanges  the  ethi¬ 
cal  element,  which  distinguishes  the  Hebrew’  conception  of  Gwl,  for 
the  physical  element,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Paganism. 
And  as  to  the  Logos  of  Philo’s  system,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the 
position,  that  he  is  a  different  hypostasis  from  God,  having  a  middle 
position  between  God  and  the  world.  To  regard  him  as  a  distinct 
hypostasis  would  be  repugnant  to  Philo’s  severe  monotheism ;  and 
the  passages  which  seem  to  favor  this  view  can  be  explained  on  a 
different  supposition.’  Still  more  opposed  is  he  to  any  idea  like  that 

*  We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  of  Philo’s  system,  which  extends  to  nearly  forty  pages  in  the  original.  The 
import  of  this  Logos,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions.  High  au¬ 
thorities,  as  Lucke,  Ritter  and  Seniisch  take  a  dift<rent  view  from  our  author. 
The  questions  are  two:  1.  Whether  the  Logos  of  Philo  is  a  personification  or  an 
hypostasis ;  2.  Whether  Philo  considered  this  Logos  as  really  divine.  The  whole 
question  has  more  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  than  upon  that  of  the 
Incarnation.  As  far  as  Domer’s  argument  is  concerned,  the  originality  of  the 
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of  an  incarnation  of  the  Most  High.  And  though  some  faint  traces 
of  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  may  be  found  in  his  pages,  yet  they 
are  with  him  only  a  traditional  reminiscence,  for  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  his  system.  His  whole  philosophy,  while  it 
is  employed  in  discussing  the  great  problems  which  the  revelation  in 
Christ  was  intended  to  solve,  and  while  it  has  many  phrases  which 
sound  almost  like  Christianity  itself,  is  yet  in  its  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  and  inferences  wholly  alien  from  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  only 
a  fata  morgana  hovering  uncertainly  over  the  horizon  where  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  to  arise.  Yet  being  employed  speculatively  about  the  same 
problems  which  Christ  was  in  reality  to  solve,  his  philosophy  may 
not  only,  in  God’s  providence,  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  Gospel, 
but  also  had  an  influence  afterwards  in  giving  shape  and  color  to  the 
Alexandrian  speculations  about  the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  Old  Testament  religion,  neither  in  its 
earlier  Hebrew  nor  in  its  later  Jewish  form,  and  this  last  neither  ia 
Palestine'  nor  in  Alexandria,  had  such  a  view  of  the  relation  of  God 
to  man,  that  from  it  anything  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
could  be  directly  derived.  But  if  they  could  not  conceive  of  God  as 
taking  human  form,  did  they  not,  going  from  the  other  extreme,  have 
the  idea  of  a  man  who  bad  divine  attributes  ?  The  divinely  illumin¬ 
ated  Hebrew  prophets,  in  the  Servant  of  God,  give  the 

ideal  of  a  man  ;  he  it  is  who  is  to  be  a  perfect  example  of  righteous¬ 
ness  ;  he  is  not  merely  a  servant,  but  is  in  the  closest  fellowship  with 
God ;  but  it  is  dilflcult  to  prove,  even  from  Ps.  2:  7,  that  he  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  being  in  his  essential  nature  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  sense 
in  which  this  phrase  is  used  in  the  !New  Testament.  He  is,  indeed, 
not  merely  the  representative  of  Israel,  but  the  servant ;  and  the  three¬ 
fold  theocratic  oflice,  of  king,  priest,  aud  prophet,  is  laid  upon  him,  as 
it  could  be  upon  no  common  mortal.  The  powers  and  attributes  as- 


doctiine  of  the  God-man  in  the  Christian  system  would  not  beat  all  affected,  even 
if  the  Logos  of  Philo  and  the  Wisdom  of  the  Proverbs  were  admitted  to  be  distinct 
hypostases.  That  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  human  aud  di¬ 
vine  natures  in  one  person.  !Nitzseh  in  the  Studien  und  Ivritiken,  for  1840,  takes 
and  ably  maintains  the  ground,  that  in  the  Wisdom,”  and  also  in  the  “Angel,” 
of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  distinction  immanent 
in  the  Godhead.  His  argument  upon  this  point,  against  LUcke,  is  one  of  great 
thoroughness  and  philosophical  accuracy. 

‘  in  the  fantastic  aud  mystical  Adam  Cadmon,  (or  primitive  man,)  and  in  the 
Memza,  (Word,)  the  Shekiuah  and  the  Metatron,  we  have  either  no  real  hyposta¬ 
sis,  but  only  transient  or  symbolic  manifestations  of  God ;  or  if  it  be  personal, 
like  the  Metatron,  it  is  still  a  creature.  To  the  idea  of  an  incarnation  of  what  is 
truly  divine  none  of  these  representations  have  attained. 
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signed  to  him  reach  forward  to  a  higher  sphere ;  and  what  Isaiah 
prophecies  of  his  effectual  and  vicarious  priesthood  surpasses  all  the 
power  of  any  one  man.  In  Daniel’s  vision  we  have  the  highest 
majesty  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  Man,  but  he  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  a 
representative  of  Israel  (9:  27)  than  as  a  man.  Thus,  though  there 
are  traces  and  indications  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  full  reality,^ 
it  is  not  so  far  anticipated,  that  one  who  knew  only  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  could  say  a  man  is  Ood,  or  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  proper  and 
metaphysical  sense. 

In  the  Hebrew  religion,  then,  while  we  find  those  elements  which 
when  carried  fully  out  and  brought  together  would  give  us  the  idea  of 
the  God-man,  we  do  not  find  them  so  carried  out  and  united.  Unite 
the  Wisdom  or  the  Logos,  which  expresses  the  idea  of  God  revealing 
himself,  with  that  ideal  of  the  Servant  of  God,  which  is  the  highest 
view  of  man  that  the  Jews  possessed,  and  we  have  the  basis  of  the 
Person  of  Christ.  But  this  the  Hebrew  religion  did  not  do,  and, 
therefore,  though  it  was  seeking  after  the  great  reality,  it  did  not  find 
it  until  Christ  himself  appeared. 

In  this  review,  now,  of  the  religions  which  preceded  the  coming  of 
Christ,  we  find,  that  they  are  indeed,  in  the  grandest  sense,  a  Prae- 
paratio  evangelica;  and  they  prove  that  Christianity  clearly  an¬ 
nounces  the  great  truth  which  all  religions'  are  seeking  after ;  but 
they  also  prove  that  the  idea  of  the  God-man  first  arose  in  all  its  ful¬ 
ness,  not  outside  of  Christianity,  but  within  it ;  and  that  it  is  there¬ 
fore  one  of  its  peculiar  characteristics.  This  idea  is  original  and  es¬ 
sential  to  Christianity.  It  began  with  a  fact,  and  it  was  the  fact 
which  gave  the  knowledge. 

A  new  principle  was  introduced  into  the  world  when  Christ  ap¬ 
peared.  The  origin  of  this  can  only  be  ascribed  to  Christ  himself,  to 
what  he  declares  respecting  himself,  and  to  the  declaratioifs  which 
his  inspired  apostles  made  respecting  him.  He  who  was  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  God,  and  was  God,  assumed  human  nature.  Faith  in 
him  was  the  life  of  the  new  church.  The  church  believed  in  him 
and  trusted' in  him  implicitly.  They  had  the  truth  respecting  him  in 
its  totality,  but  not  in  its  fully  developed  form.  It  were  unnatural  to 
suppose,  that  from  the  very  first,  in  all  parts  and  parties  of  the  church, 
the  whole  of. what  belongs  to  the  fully  unfolded  idea  of  the  God-man 
was  expressly,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  its  import,  ascribed  to  Christ. 
To  add  the  more  strictly  definite  terms,  to  bring  out  the  whole  idea 


*  Dr.  Dorner  here  seems  to  have  sacrificed  sometliing  of  accuracy  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  argument. 
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in  all  its  relations,  was  reserved  for  other  times.  What  was  first  pre- 
seated  in  the  simple  form  of  faith  was  to  be  unfolded  so  as  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  intellect,  and  to  satify  the  demands  of  reason.  And 
this  process  is  one  of  the  highest  importance ;  it  is  that  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  proper  historical  development  of  the  doctrine.  In  it  the 
church,  especially  of  the  first  centuries,  was  always  guided  by  a  sure 
tact,  which  was  supplied  by  the  vitality  and  energy  of  its  faith; 
and  t  iis  it  was  which  gave  it  that  clearness  and  firmness  in  its 
final  doctrinal  decisions  upon  this  subject,  which  have  caused  them 
to  be  freely  received  by  the  great  body  of  the  church,  in  all  its 
branches,  through  so  many  centuries.  In  framing  these  decisions, 
then,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  even  maintain,  that  they  were 
adding  nothing  new,  but  only  expressing  the  same  ancient  truth  in  a 
competent  form,  to  meet  new  questions  and  controversies.  Thus, 
while  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  was  held  by  the  body  of  the  church  in  the  same  form  in  the  fourth 
century  as  in  the  second  ;  yet  he  who  would  on  this  account  infer  that 
the  later  form  was  wholly  of  hutnan  origin  or  untrue,  would  only 
prove  his  ignorance  of  the  organizing  and  plastic  power  of  a  new 
principle,  and  his  want  of  a  historical  sense.  But  this  position  needs 
to  be  more  definitely  applied  to  our  doctrine. 

That  universal  tendency  to  ascribe  to  Christ  an  exalted  majesty, 
which  was  found  in  the  lowest  form  of  ancient  Christianity  as  well  as 
in  the  highest,  and  which  could  not  rest  until  it  had  declared  the  con- 
substantiality  of  the  Son  and  the  Father,  has  its  ground  in  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity.  That  such  a  Hebrew  as  Paul,  in  the  face  of 
his  strict  Jewish  monotheism,  could  ascribe  to  Christ  divine  attributes, 
is  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose  there  had  been  a  mighty  and  total 
change  in  his  religious  conceptions.  And  all  the  early  Christians 
were  of  one  heart  and  mind,  such  was  the  power  of  their  new-wrought 
faith,  in  putting  the  Person  of  Christ  into  the  closest  and  most  living 
relation  to  the  Father.  In  the  Son  they  had  found  the  Father.  But 
there  was  in  them,  even  in  the  earliest,  so  far  as  we  can  infer  from 
Scripture  and  history,  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  knowledge  which 
they  possessed  as  to  the  exact  relation  between  God  and  Christ. 
Some  of  them,  whose  culture  was  more  universal  and  whose  suscepti¬ 
bility  for  the  loftiest  views  was  more  intense,  express  this  relation 
more  perfectly  than  others. 

In  the  canonical  Scriptures  we  do  indeed  find  all  the  elements  fully 
given.  And  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  to 
show  how  the  different  elements  which  are  there  laid  down,  and  which 
are  the  norm  for  all  times,  were  successively  and  fully  unfolded  in  the 
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progress  of  the  church.  No  generation  of  the  church,  and  least  of 
all  the  first,  has  had  in  a  developed  form  the  full  wealth  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  revelation  ;  over  all  the  generations  the  word  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles  extends  as  a  sufiicient  norm  to  the  end  of  days.  To  say  that  the 
l^riptures  are  a  part  of  the  process  of  development,  is  to  put  them  in 
a  false  position.  They  contain  the  germs  of  the  whole  process ;  they 
give  it  its  imptdse. 

In  the  received  canon  of  Scripture,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  books  and  writers  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  doctrine  is  an¬ 
nounced  ;  combined  with  an  essential  unity.  The  grand,  fundamental 
position  is  in  them  all ;  but  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  higher  and 
a  lower  type  of  the  same  doctrine.  The  former  is  given  us  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  and  John.  Of  these  two,  Paul  presents  us  with  the 
new  Ciiristian  element  more  in  its  relation  to  and  distinction  from  the 
Old  Testament  views ;  while  John,  though  he  has  the  Old  Testament 
also  before  him,  brings  out  the  doctrine  in  its  adaptation  to,  and  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  Hellenistic  conception  ( 1  John  5:  20,  21 ).  In  respect 
to  them  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  in  their  earlier  and  later 
writings,  they  ascribe  divinity  to  the  Son  not  merely  in  a  moral  but 
in  an  essential  sense,  and  that  they  view  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father  not  only  as  “  economic,”  but  also  as  ontological  or  metaphysi¬ 
cal;  so  that  Christ,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  constitutes  a 
sacred  triad.  The  real  humanity  of  Christ  is  no  less  clearly  presented 
in  their  epistles.  The  new  idea  of  the  God-man  is  thus  fully  recog¬ 
nized  by  them,  and  their  writings  give  it  to  us  in  its  highest  type. 

The  second  type  of  the  doctrine,  contained  in  our  canonical  Scrip¬ 
tures,  is  found  in  the  first  three  evangelists,  and  in  the  writings  of 
James,  Peter  and  Jude.  But  in  this  type  also  we  find  the  essential 
elements,  which  are  necessary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  synoptical  evangelists  may  be  considered  as  of  special  importance, 
since  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  did  not  begin  with  doctrine  so 
much  as  with  history,  in  which  doctrine  was  enveloped.  We  find  now, 
in  these  Gospels,  that  Christ  is  usually  designated  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  as  the  Son  of  Man.  The  former  is  used  in  three  senses :  in  a 
physical  sense,  to  designate  his  nature ;  in  a  moral  sense,  to  declare 
his  perfection ;  and  in  an  official  sense  (in  which  both  the  others  are 
comprised),  to  eAtow  his  work,  as  Messiah.  He  calls  himself,  also,  the 
Son  of  Man  ;  and  this  expression  is  without  force,  unless  we  consider 
him  as  employing  it  in  contrast  with  the  consciousness  he  had  of  a 
higher  nature ;  while  it  also  refers  to  his  peculiar  and  special  relation 
to  the  race — he  is  the  Son  of  Man,  not  of  a  man.  As  both  Son  of 
God  and  of  Man,  he  is  called  Son  in  an  eminent  sense ;  the  only  Son 
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of  God,  so  that  even  when  his  disciples  were  present,  he  could  say  my 
Father,  and  not  our  Father.  He  forgives  sins ;  in  the  form  of  baptism 
he  puts  his  name  with  that  of  the  Father  ;  he  has  power  to  send  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  he  alone  knows  the  Father,  all  other  men  know  the  Fath¬ 
er  through  him ;  all  power  is  given  to  him ;  in  all  space  and  time  he  is 
present ;  his  coming  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  world ;  he  is  the  judge  of 
the  world;  for  all  eternity,  the  Son  of  God  and  Man  is  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  Christian’s  blessedness.  Such  is  the  Person  of  Christ,  in  the  first 
three  Gospels.  The  boldest  passages  of  John  have  their  entire  paral¬ 
lel  in  the  other  evangelists  ;  and  some  of  their  strongest  passages  have 
no  parallel  in  John  (Matt.  9: 2 — 6.  28:  18 — 20).  And  though  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  Christ  is  not  as  distinctly  declared  in  them  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament;  yet  their  full  faith  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  any  other  form,  nor  are  there  wanting  indications  of  their 
belief  in  this  point.  (Luke  7:35.  Matt.  12:  19.  comp.  Prov.  8:  11:27. 
Luke  1 1:  49  compared  with  Matt.  23:  34.  Matt.  13:  17.  Luke  10:  23, 
24  compared  with  John  8:  36  seq. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  the  epistles  of  James 
and  Peter,  on  which  special  reliance  is  placed  by  those  who  claim  that 
the  early  church  was  Ebionistic,  and  shows  that  thege  apostles  held  a 
form  of  the  doctrine  wholly  inconsistent  with  such  views;  that  they 
too,  like  the  first  three  evangelists,  possessed  the  essential  elements  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  follow 
him  in  this  course ;  and  it  has  also  prevented  us  from  giving  more 
than  the  briefest  summary  of  his  full  and  able  exposition  of  the  Christ- 
ology  of  the  synoptical  evangelists.  It  is  a  cheering  contribution  to 
the  Biblical  argument  upon  the  subject. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  two  propositions  which  it 
was  proposed  to  maintain  :  that  is,  that  in  none  of  the  ancient  religions 
did  the  elements  of  the  idea  of  the  God-man  exi.<t  in  such  form,  that 
they  detract  from  the  exclusive  claim  of  Christianity  to  its  pos.session, 
although  it  is  the  very  idea  after  which  these  religions  are  seeking; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Christian 
church,  we  find  this  idea  described  as  realized  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  It  is  original  with  Christianity,  and  essential  to  it. 

Being  given  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  norm,  containing  such  diverse 
elements,  ushered  into  a  world  where  there  were  so  many  conflicting 
views  and  tendencies,  and  where  men  were  busied  with  the  very  prob¬ 
lems  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  new  revelation  to  solve ;  it  be¬ 
comes  an  inquiry  of  the  greatest  interest,  how  this  new  doctrine  would 
be  received  and  judged.  And  here  is  where  the  historical  process  of 
the  doctrine  commences.  What  then,  we  proceed  to  ask,  was  the 
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coopse  and  reception  of  this  doctrine  in  the  early  church,  where  it  at 
once  came  into  the  midst  of  two  great,  conflicting  tendencies,  those  of 
the  Jewish  and  the  Grecian  culture. 

In  considering  the  history  of  a  doctrine  there  are  two  points  that 
need  to  be  carefully  impressed.  The  first  is,  that  the  impulse  to  the 
development  is  given  by  the  doctrine,  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  the  seed.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  whole.  Unless  we  as¬ 
sume  this,  the  entire  history  has  no  vital  principle.  The  second  point 
is  —  that  it  is  uiihistorical  to  suppose  the  whole  early  church  to  be 
as  fully  in  possession  of  the  whole  doctrine  in  all  its  parts  and  rela¬ 
tions,  as  was  the  church  at  a  later  era,  or  as  it  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  which  are  the  standard  for  all  times.  The  truth  will 
rather  be  found  to  be  this  ;  that  if  there  are  two  or  more  types  of  the 
same  doctrine,  the  lower  form  will  be  the  one  first  unfolded  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church;  and  the  higher  form  will  be  realized  in  its  full 
import  by  the  church  as  a  whole  only  after  a  long  process  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  controversy.  And  this  is  a  natural  order.  Thus  in  respect 
to  one  doctrine,  the  lower  type,  while  it  still  contains  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  truth,  contains  them  in  closer  alliance  with  the  views 
which  prevailed,  befo^re  the  new  idea  was  introduced  into  the  world. 
This  type  would  then  probably  be  the  one  first  discussed,  and  which 
would  be  most  congenial  to  the  general  associations,  especially  of 
the  Jewish  Christians. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  truth  is  not  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures  in  the  dogmatic  form,  but  rather  in  the  form  of  testimony, 
testimony  in  word  and  deed — the  form  be.st  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Scripture  was  given,  to  awaken  faith  in  the  heart. 
But  this  does  not  prevent,  nor  detract  from  the  necessity  of  also  hav¬ 
ing  the  truth  in  a  proper  doctrinal  form.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  penetrate  the  whole  man.  And  he  that  would  except  the 
intellect,  and  remain  content  with  implicit  faith,  deprives  faith  itself 
of  its  rights,  since  in  all  faith  there  is  an  element  of  knowledge.  Testi¬ 
mony,  the  mere  proclamation  of  the  word,  is  indeed  enough  to  lead  the 
sinner  to  faith  in  Christ ;  and  it  has  done  this  in  all  centuries.  But 
the  world  —  historical  energy  and  influence  of  Christianity  are  not 
adequately  recognized,  where  this  is  made  to  be  all ;  it  is  also  the  office 
and  duty  of  the  church  to  increase  in  knowledge,  to  present  its  faith 
in  a  scientific  form ;  and  this,  when  done,  reacts  healthfully  upon  the 
faith  itself.  A  scientific  and  philosophical  view  of  Christianity  is  an 
absolute  good,  and  essentially  contributes  to  make  man  more  perfectly 
conformed  to  the  imase  of  God. 
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But  in  order  to  reach  this  philosophical  form,  a  long  and  severe 
process  is  necessary.  It  is  a  hard  work.  The  revealed  truth,  im- 
bibed  by  faith,  comes  into  hearts  already  prepossessed  by  other  no¬ 
tions.  It  comes  among  nations  who  have  the  widest  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion,  derived  from  their  schools  of  philosophy,  or  from  their  previous 
religious  views.  All  these  the  new  truth  is  to  remould.  Jt  is  to  con¬ 
quer  their  errors  ;  but  before  it  can  conquer,  it  must  contend. 

Thus  was  it  eminently  with  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
when  it  was  introduced  into  a  world  where  Jewish  or  Hellenistic 
speculations  respecting  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man  had  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  minds  and  hearts.  What  the  radical  conception  of  the  two 
were,  we  have  already  seen  ;  we  are  now  to  point  out,  in  general  terms, 
how  the  new  truth  would  be  received  and  affected  by  the  old.  We 
think  it  will  appear  that  these  influences,  though  they  at  first  had  a 
disturbing  effect,  contributed  in  the  end  to  the  consolidation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  thus  contributed,  will  be  an  additional 
proof  of  the  power  of  this  new  idea ;  while  the  way  in  which  the  dis¬ 
cussions  were  carried  on  and  finally  adjusted,  will  further  show  the 
difference  of  the  new  truth  from  the  more  ancient  speculations,  as  also 
its  adaptation  to  confront  and  overcome  them. 

Suppose  now,  that  a  man  educated  in  the  Jewish  system  had  come, 
by  faith,  to  know  Christ  as  bis  Redeemer.  He  believes  in  Christ  with 
all  his  heart.  In  the  Son  he  has  found  the  Father.  There  is,  then,  a 
close  relation  between  the  Son  and  the  Father.  What  is  the  nature 
of  this  relation,  would  be  his  first  inquiry,  when  he  came  to  reflect 
upon  his  faith.  In  interpreting  this  relation,  or  the  expressions  by 
which  the  inspired  apostles  denoted  this  relation,  he  would  naturally 
call  to  aid  his  previous  views  and  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  God 
and  of  man.  His  Christian  thinking  would  naturally  be  clothed  in  his 
traditional  forms  of  thought ;  at  least  h9  would,  by  way  of  trial,  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  the  new  truth  into  connection  with  his  former  habits  of 
reflection.  Thus  it  would  also  be  with  the  Greek.-  And  the  difference 
between  these  two  circles  of  thought  would  be  so  great,  that  different 
parties  would  arise,  there  would  be  conflict  between  the  two.  But 
though  there  is  a  conflict,  there  is  also  a  common  element  in  them  both, 
the  new  Christian  faith.  This  faith,  as  we  have  seen,  proclaimed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  a  truth,  after  which  both  Jew  and 
Greek  were  seeking,  yet  which  they  were  not  able  to  find.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  its  description  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  as  prophet,  priest, 
and  king  it  harmonized  with  and  carried  out  to  its  fullest  expression, 
the  elements  contained  in  the  Jewish  system ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
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the  idea  of  the  Logos,  it  came  into  close  affinity  with  the  Hellen- 
ist.i  The  Jew  would  be  attracted  by  those  elements  which  allied  it  to 
his  previous  creed,  but  he  would  be  repelled  by  the  statements  which 
gave  it  currency  with  the  Greek  ;  and  the  Greek  would,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  be  both  attracted  and  repulsed ;  attracted  by  that  which  the  Jew 
would  not  be  so  willing  to  receive,  and  repelled  by  that  to  which  the 
Jew  would  most  naturally  cling.  The  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
would  thus  stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  between  two  conflicting  ten¬ 
dencies  ;  and  it  would  prove  its  divine  origin  by  gradually  drawing 
the  two  together,  as  to  a  common  centre.  Thus  it  would  show  itself 
to  contain  a  truth  higher  than  either,  yet  adapted  to  both ;  and  so 
persuasive  and  prevalent  was  it,  that  it  at  length  drew  together  these 
two  opposing  tendencies,  and  made  them  one  in  the  confession  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  And  in  this  confession  are  contained  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  animated  the  two  contending  parties,  expressed  in  a 
higher  form,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  perfect  union,  and  realized  in 
the  person  of  the  God-man. 

Had  there  been  only  the  Greek  tendency,  this  doctrine  could  never 
have  been  brought  out ;  for  the  Hellenist  had  no  definite  sense  of  the 
personality  of  God,  or  of  his  highest  moral  attributes.  On  the  other 
band,  had  there  been  only  the  Jewish  tendencies,  these  were  too  se¬ 
verely  monotheistic,  to  allow  them  to  come  naturally  to  such  a  truth. 
Had  the  Greek  and  the  Jew  met  in  conflict,  there  would  have  been 
perpetual  warfare,  but  no  common  or  reconciling  central  truth.  That 
reconciling  truth  was  given  only  in  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
flesh. 

Christianity  thus  solved  the  great  problem  which  these  two  parties 
were  discussing  from  opposite  points  of  view.  It  contains  the  substan¬ 
tial  truth  of  these  two  religions ;  since  in  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ  it  gives  us  the  diflTeretice  as  well  as  the  unity  of  the  divine  and 
the  human,  and  thus  leads  to  more  correct  views  both  of  the  nature  of 
God  and  of  man.  Is  heathenism  seeking  the  apotheosis  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ?  In  Christ  it  is  given,  for  here  is  a  man  who  is  God.  Is  the  true 
Jewish  tendency  that  which  seeks  the  completion  of  the  revelation 
left  incomplete  in  the  law  ?  This  is  given  it  in  Christ,  for  in  him  is 
the  revelation  of  the  depths  of  the  divine  condescension  and  love ; 
God  has  become  man.  Here  is  the  point  where  the  bond  of  unity 
between  God  and  the  world,  which  heathenism  was  always  looking  af- 

'  Hence,  on  the  one  band  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites,  and  on  the  other  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  in  the  early  church. 
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ter,  is  fully  exhibited ;  but  it  is  so  exhibited,  that  the  material  notions 
of  heathenism  are  entirely  obliterated,  and  that  the  personality  as 
well  as  the  holiness  of  God,  which  are  the  great  ideas  of  the  Old 
Testament,  come  to  their  perfect  expression.  The  highest  view  of 
man  which  heathenism  could  form  was,  that  he  is  of  divine  oflf-spring, 
in  a  purely  natural  sense ;  but  in  Christ  we  have  a  man,  who  is  not 
merely  divine  in  nature,  but  all  whose  words  and  acts  are  divine; 
both  in  an  ethical  and  natural  sense,  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  And 
thus  he  was  fitted  for  his  great  work  of  reconciling  man  with  God. 
And  as  far  as  man  himself  is  concerned  we  have  also,  in  the  Christian 
view  of  his  new  life,  a  higher  truth  than  ever  Jew  or  pagan  knew 
—  and  a  truth  which  corrects  and  reconciles  the  highest  conceptions 
of  both.  The  pagan  speaks  of  man  as  divine,  without  reference  to  his 
moral  state ;  the  Jew  insists  upon  his  obedience  to  the  external  law, 
without  first  and  directly  insisting  upon  a  total  change  in  his  spiritual 
condition,  upon  his  being  made  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature. 
Christianity  would  make  men  both  in  nature  and  in  act  to  be  the 
children  of  God  and  the  brothers  of  Christ;  but  in  opposition  to 
heathenism,  it  enforces  a  moral  likeness,  and  in  contrast  with  the 
legal  principle  it  demands  a  spiritual  regeneration.  And  in  demand¬ 
ing  this  spiritual  and  moral  renovation,  it  annuls  the  heathen  as¬ 
sumption  that  we  are  already  by  nature  so  closely  connected  with 
God  that  we  need  no  moral  change ;  while  it  also  exposes  the  futility 
of  that  righteousness  which  comes  from  external  conformity  to  the 
law.  Thus  the  old  man  dies  and  gives  place  to  the  new',  who  by 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  made  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  through  the  Son  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Father. 
Man  becomes  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  which  neither  Jew  nor 
pagan  ever  conceived ;  and  thus  does  the  Christian  faith  rebut  the 
errors  which  each  held,  and  bring  out  the  truth  which  reconciles  the 
two,  and  which  also  leads  man  to  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God. 

But  before  the  full  truth  could  be  received,  it  must  contend  against 
prevalent  errors  and  partial  principles.  When  introduced  into  the 
world  it  encountered  masses  of  Jewish  and  heathen  prejudices.  It 
dissipated  them,  not  by  a  sudden  magical  stroke,  but  by  severe  toil. 
The  principle  which  gave  life  to  the  error  lost  its  exclusive  influence 
wherever  Christianity  was  really  embraced  ;  and  the  innate  and  vic¬ 
torious  power  of  the  new  principle  is  seen  as  it  diffuses  itself  through 
a  world  filled  with  error,  and  i'orms  a  new  world  of  its  own. 

To  trace  this  triumphant  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  is  the  appropriate  ofiice  of  a  history  of  this  doctrine.  The 
animatiug  principle  of  this  history,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  new  rev- 
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elation  which  was  given  to  Christ,  and  which  is  laid  down  in  the  ca¬ 
nonical  Scriptures  as  a  norm  for  all  ages.  Starting  from  this  point, 
the  history  has  *10  do,  not  with  the  simple  faith  of  the  church,  which 
has  been  more  nearly  the  same  in  all  its  centuries  ;  nor  yet  alone  with 
the  successively  framed  confessions  of  faith,  for  these  are  but  the  con¬ 
densed  summary  of  ages  of  discussion ;  but  the  appropriate  work  of 
such  a  history  is  to  exhibit  the  process  and  progress  of  human  thought, 
as  employed  about  the  new  revelation.  It  vrill  show  how  men  spec¬ 
ulated  upon  a  novel  and  grand  truth ;  how  they  were  often  bewildered 
and  led  astray  by  their  previous  views ;  how  the  truth  at  length  ob¬ 
tained  full  mastery ;  how  its  various  elements  were  successively  de¬ 
veloped  and  combined ;  in  a  w'ord,  how  that  which  was  originally 
given  in  the  form  of  faith,  came  to  assume  also  the  form  of  system  and 
of  science ;  how  it  came  to  be  dominant  in  human  reason,  as  it  was 
from  the  first  dominant  in  the  human  heart.  And  that  historical  view 
of  this  doctrine  would  be  the  true  one  which  should  be  able  to  de¬ 
pict  how  it  was  introduced  into  the  full  current  of  human  thought  and 
feeling,  and,  with  a  quiet  confidence  in  its  ultimate  victory,  subjected 
to  misrepresentations  and  perversions  without  number ;  and  how  it 
there  worked  still  and  constant,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
human  heart,  until  when  the  hour  had  struck,  it  emerged  in  its  grand 
and  victorious  progress,  and,  suddenly,  as  by  enchantment,  the  bands 
fall  from  the  eyes  of  Christendom,  the  mists  are  dispersed,  and  the 
radiant  image  of  Christ  stands  forth  in  fuller  form  and  glory  than 
ever  before.  Such  an  exhibition  would  be  a  true  one,  for  it  would  be 
animated  by  the  same  pulsUtion  which  beats  in  the  history,  itself. 
Such  a  history  will  give  the  development  of  the  doctrine  in  both  its 
parts ;  it  will  show  how  the  human  or  lower  element  was  unfolded. 
To  neglect  this  would  be  the  Docetism  of  historical  narration.  It 
will  also  exhibit  the  evolution  of  the  higher  and  divine  element,  for 
to  neglect  this  would  be  the  Ebionitism  of  an  historical  narration. 
Between  these  two  tendencies  the  doctrine  pursued  its  course ;  so  to 
describe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian. 


The  whole  course  of  the  doctrine  is  ta  be  divided  into  three  dis¬ 
tinct  periods,  each  of  which  has  its  special  characteristics. 

The  first  period  comprises  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  begins  with  the  general  consciousness  that  in  the  Person 
of  Christ  the  divine  and  the  human  are  united.  Starting  from  this 
general  assumption,  the  church  proceeds  to  establish  the  concrete  ele- 
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merits  which  respectively  belong  to  the  idea  of  what  is  divine,  and 
what  is  human.  These  two  extremes  being  thus  brought  into  direct 
contrast,  it  then  becomes  necessary  and  possible,  still  further,  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  mode  of  their  union.  This  is  a  necessary  inquiry,  be¬ 
cause  in  proportion  as  the  differences  of  the  two  are  distinctly  dis¬ 
covered  in  that  same  measure  will  the  unity,  from  which  they  first  start¬ 
ed,  seem  to  be  endangered,  and  to  need  a  fuller  exposition.  It  has 
also  then  only  become  possible  to  answer  this  inquiry,  because  there 
could  be  no  adequate  conception  of  the  mode  of  the  union  before  the 
differences  of  the  elements  which  are  to  be  united  had  been  clearly 
defined. 

The  second  period,  now,  proceeds  to  perform  the  task,  for  which 
the  first  has  prepared  the  data,  and  it  works  with  these  data.  These 
data  are  —  the  elements  which  belong  to  the  idea  of  what  is  divine, 
and  the  elements  which  belong  to  the  idea  of  what  is  human,  both  of 
which  distinct  elements  have  been  combined  in  the  great  position, 
that  in  the  Person  of  Christ  are  two  distinct  natures.  Starting  from 
the  distinction  of  the  two  natures,  this  period  would  investigate  the 
mode  of  their  union  in  one  person.  The  fact  of  their  union  is  as¬ 
sumed.  But  so  long,  now,  as  there  is  such  a  conception  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature  as  excludes  all  union  with  the  ^luman,  or  the  converse, 
so  long  will  this  union  be  imperfectly  recognized  in  the  Person  of 
Christ ;  that  is,  the  two  factors  will  not  have  equal  rights  conceded 
to  them.  One  epoch  will  be  liable  to  give  the  preponderance  to  one 
side,  and  another  to  another.  These  two  epochs  are  found  historical¬ 
ly  prescribed.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  dogmatic  views  of 
the  period  before  the  reformation  is  that  the  ^divine  (the  theological) 
element  has  the  preponderance ;  equally  remarkable  is  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  human  element  over  the  divine  in  the  centuries  after  the 
reformation.  Thus  our  second  period  naturally  falls  into  two  epochs ; 
between  them  stands  the  Reformation,  whose  wide  historical  signifi- 
cancy  in  relation  to  our  doctrine  consists  in  this,  that  while  it  re¬ 
tained  the  substance  of  the  theological  truth  of  ancient  times,  it  also 
opened  a  free  course  to  the  attainment  of  a  correct  knowledge  of 
what  belongs  to  human  nature.  Thus  the  period  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  continuing  the  two  sides,  is  a  testimony  against  the  one-sided¬ 
ness  both  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  epoch.  It  contains  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  an  era  which  was  to  introduce  a  new  order  of  things. 
It  is  freed  from  the  exclusive  theological  tendencies  of  the  scholas¬ 
tics,  and  it  bears  testimony  against  the  too  great  partiality  for  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  which  has  been  so  prevalent  in  the  later 
centuries. 
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Finally,  the  third  period,  which  begins  with  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  has  for  its  peculiar  and  special  problem  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  person  of  Christ,  as  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  the 
human,  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  diderence  as  well  as  equilibrium 
of  these  two  elements. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

REMARKS  ON  CERTAIN  ERRONEOUS  METHODS  AND  PRIN¬ 
CIPLES  IN  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

By  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards. 

A  MORE  sober  and  just  method  of  studying  the  Bible  may  be 
among  the  favorable  results  which  will  flow  from  the  the  political 
revolutions  which  are  taking  place  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
Some  essential  and  salutary  changes  in  the  general  habits  of  thinking 
and  modes  of  investigation  may  be  expected.  We  confidently  look 
for  this  valuable  moral  product  from  these  political  strifes^  The 
grounds  for  this  encouragement  are  various.  In  the  first  place,  a 
profounder  and  more  practical  religious  feeling  may  be  awakened. 
This  wa^  one  result  of  the  wars  which  followed  the  first  French  Rev¬ 
olution.  It  is  said  that  there  are  indications  in  various  parts  of 
Germany  of  more  earnest  religious  emotion.  The  “present  dis¬ 
tress,”  the  uncertainties  which  hang  over  all  earthly  things,  have  led 
some  to  look  for  “  a  city  which  hath  foundation.”  A  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  awakened  sensibilities  will  be  a  more  reverential  re¬ 
gard  to  Gknl’s  written  word,  a  profounder  conviction  that  it  is  infallible 
and  eternal  truth.  In  the  multifarious  and  conflicting  systems  of  morals 
—  each  containing  more  or  less  of  important  truth  —  which  have  rap¬ 
idly  succeeded  each  other,  in  the  attractive  and  exciting  political  the¬ 
ories  which  are  now  brought  forward,  not  a  few  of  which,  on  experi¬ 
ment,  will  be  found  insufficient  or  baseless,  there  may  be  a  yearning 
of  the  heart  for  the  simple  truths  of  the  Bible,  a  desire  to  place  the 
feet  on  the  rock  of  ages,  a  craving  for  an  objective  guide  that  cannot 
mislead.  In  other  words,  a  revived  sense  of  practical  religion  im¬ 
plies  that  serious  state  of  mind  without  which  the  Scriptures  will 
not  be  used  aright,  and  will,  therefore,  be  misinterpreted. 
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In  the  second  place  the  Germans  will  become  a  more  practical 
people.  They  now  enjoy  a  much  larger  degree  of  civil  liberty  than 
at  any  former  time.  The  responsibility  of  governing  masses  of 
people,  of  maintaining  order,  security  and  the  rights  of  property,  will 
be  devolved,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  people  themselves  or  their  direct 
representatives.  Now  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  all  who  under* 
take  to  govern  men,  or  in  other  words  to  maintain  law  and  public  or¬ 
der,  will  find  the  Christian  religion  indispensable,  not  a  vague,  shad¬ 
owy,  merely  subjective  religion,  but  a  positive  faith,  which  has  defi¬ 
nite  articles,  and  is  susceptible  of  external  proof.  A  republican  gov¬ 
ernment  of  any  considerable  duration,  is  inconsistent  with  the  effects 
of  a  rationalist  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  A  despotism  may 
be  sustained  in  the  absence  of  Divine  revelation,  or  in  methods  of  in¬ 
terpreting  such  a  revelation  which  really  undermine  all  its  authority. 
But  the  supreme  power  cannot  be  made  dependent  on  the  popular 
will  unless  that  will  is  enlightened  by  some  trustworthy,  objective 
truth,  arid  is  made  willing  to  bow  to  its  teachings.  It  is  yet  to  be 
proved  whether  a  desirable  republican  liberty  can  be  maintained 
where  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  not  regarded  as  a  Divine  institution 
binding  on  all  men.  If  it  be  placed  in  the  category  of  things  which 
are  expedient,  if  learned  theologians  are  willing  to  consider  it  as  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  Jewish  prejudice,  then  so  far  is  it  doubtful  whether  a  people 
can  be  entrusted  with  the  political  sovereignty.  If  the  States  of  Ger¬ 
many  are  destined  to  enjoy  popular  forms  of  government,  then  of  ne¬ 
cessity  there  must  be  introduced  into  the  German  character  a  much 
larger  infusion  of  practical  good  sense.  And  if  this  result  shall  take 
place,  the  imperative  necessity  of  a  scriptural  education  will  be  felt, 
an  education  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Bible  is  really,  the  whole  of 
it,  an  infallible  Divine  revelation. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  expectation  might  be  argued,  in  the 
third  place,  from  the  influence  of  political  and  historical  studies,  and 
of  the  pursuits  of  civil  life.  The  great  historians  and  statesmen  of 
Germany  have  felt  far  more  profoundly  than  many  theologians,  the 
importance  of  a  fixed  standard  of  religious  faith  and  the  insufficiency 
and  worthlessness  of  that  vaunted  “  higher  criticism,”  which  would 
disintegrate  the  Scriptures  and  rob  them  of  their  objective  importance. 
We  refer  to  such  illustrious  statesmen  and  writers,  both  among  the 
living  and  the  dead,  as  John  Yon  Muller,  Heeren,  Niebuhr,  Laden, 
Leo,  Von  Savigny  and  others.  “  A  protestant  Christian  is  nothii^ 
to  me,”  says  Niebuhr,  ‘‘  who  does  not  hold  the  historical  of  Christ’s 
earthly  life,  in  the  proper,  literal  sense,  with  all  its  wonders,  and  holds 
it  as  historically  certain  as  any  other  event  belonging  to  history,  and 
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is  as  calmly  and  firmly  convinced  of  it ;  who  has  not  the  most  stead¬ 
fast  conviction  of  all  points  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  in  their  literal  sense ; 
who  does  not  consider  every  doctrine  and  every  command  of  the  New 
Testament  as  an  undoubted  Divine  revelation.  A  Christianity  after 
the  manner  of  the  modern  philosophers  and  pantheists  is  nothing  to 
me ;  without  a  personal  God,  without  immortality,  without  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  man,  without  an  historical  faith,  it  is  nothing  to  me,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  a  very  clever  and  acute  philosophy.  I  have  often 
said  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  metaphysical  God,  and  that 
I  will  have  no  other  than  the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  heart.”! 
In  the  studies  of  a  statesman,  who  has  been  seriously  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  there  is  an  earnestness,  a  depth,  a 
comprehensiveness,  a  wisdom  most  favorable  to  the  reception  of  evi¬ 
dence  such  as  that  by  which  the  Scriptures  are  supported,  and  for 
which  we  shall  look  in  vain  to  the  closets  of  many  professed  theolo¬ 
gians. 

The  same  result  may  be  anticipated,  in  the  fourth  place,  from  the 
new  fields  for  study  and  effort  which  will  be  opened  in  Germany,  and 
the  consequent  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  who  shall  pursue 
theological  studies.  The  schools  of  theology  in  Germany  have  been 
greatly  overstocked.  Every  department,  district  and  corner  of  the 
theological  field  has  been  searched.  All  conceivable  questions,  all 
possible  ramifications,  all  imaginable  aspects  of  the  science,  it  should 
seem,  have  been  the  subjects  of  earnest  study,  many  of  them  of  sep¬ 
arate  essays.  Of  course  novelty  is  sought  rather  than  truth.  Start¬ 
ling  theories  have  been  brought  forward,  rather  than  consistent  re¬ 
sults,  or  well-balanced  opinions.  Notoriety  must  be  secured  at  every 
hazard.  A  name,  perhaps  daily  bread,  must  be  earned  at  all  events. 
A  subject  is  studied  laboriously  rather  than  comprehensively ;  effect 
is  sought  more  than  utility ;  ingenious  disquisitions  are  the  result,  not 
well  adjusted  and  wholesome  thoughts.  Hence  Germany  may  be 
said  to  be  filled  with  books  rather  than  with  wisdom,  with  theological 
treatises  rather  than  with  theological  knowledge.  The  mind  has  been 
in  an  unnatural  state,  put  upon  the  stretch  for  subtleties  or  wire¬ 
drawn  distinctions  or  novel  modes  of  exhibiting  an  old  error.  When 
a  patient,  truth-loving  disposition  is  wanting,  solidity  or  value  can 
hardly  be  expected  in  the  products  of  thinking  or  of  investigation. 
To  this  cause  is  to  be  attributed  not  a  little  of  the  neology  which  dis¬ 
figures  and  corrupts  the  sacred  literature  of  Germany.  The  Strauss¬ 
es,  the  Baurs,  and  the  new  Tubingen  school,  may  not  be  actuated  so 
much  by  hostility  to  the  gospel  as  by  a  prurient  love  of  startling  nov- 
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elties,  a  morbid  desire  to  show  how  far  the  “  higher  criticism  ”  can 
carry  one.  The  main  cause  of  the  mournful  attacks  on  the  gospels 
is  not  that  malignant  hatred  which  characterized  some  of  the  English 
deists,  or  that  impious  levity  which  ruled  in  the  French  school 
Some  of  these  neologists  are  men  of  excellent  temper,  of  the  kindest 
feelings,  and  of  unexceptionable  morality.  They  have  been  led  to 
seek  to  undermine  the  Christian  faith,  partly  at  least  from  wrong 
mental  habits ;  and  these  habits  have  grown  out  of  the  peculiar  po¬ 
litical  circumstances  of  the  country.  Thousands  have  pursued  the¬ 
ological  studies,  have  written  on  the  most  holy  mysteries  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  who  had  little  moral  fitness  for  this  work,  who  ought  to 
have  been  earning  an  honest  livelihood  in  some  civil  profession. 
Multitudes,  almost  without  number,  have  essayed  to  comment  on  the 
Bible,  with  as  little  moral  qualifications  for  the  work  as  a  common  versi¬ 
fier  would  possess  who  should  undertake  a  Paradise  Lost.  The  purity 
of  heart,  the  honesty  of  motive,  the  reverential  fear,  the  desire  to  ac¬ 
complish  an  important  practical  good  are  not  there.  Such  commen¬ 
tators  necessarily  fail.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  awed  by  their 
learning,  or  dazzled  by  the  boldness  of  their  propositions,  we  need 
only  to  examine  their  arguments  with  patience,  and  we  shall  be  con¬ 
vinced  how  unsubstantial  they  are.  In  such  a  combat  David  may 
enter  the  lists  with  the  proudest  Philistine. 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  once  more,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  between  the  church  and  the  State,  which  is  likely  to  follow 
these  political  changes,  will  exert  an  auspicious  influence  on  theolog¬ 
ical  learning.  If  rulers,  resembling  in  character  the  counsellors  who 
control  the  Swiss  cantons,  or  some  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Germany, 
possess  the  right  of  naming  theological  professors,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  fountains  of  Divine  truth  shall  remain  uncorrupted  ?  The 
church,  in  its  most  vital  interests,  is  in  the  power  of  a  radical  and 
godless  reformer,  or  of  a  more  polished,  but  not  less  dangerous  skeptic. 
If  the,  appointing  power  happens  for  the  moment  to  be  evangelical,  then 
the  chairs  of  theological  instruction  will  be  filled  with  men  of  the  spirit 
of  Havernick  and  Tholuck.  But  if  the  civil  government  is  in  the 
bands  of  worldly  or  infidel  politicians,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  be,  then 
no  pen  can  adequately  describe  the  evils  which  will  flow  from  a  the¬ 
ological  fountain  poisoned  at  its  source.  On  no  point  is  the  union  of 
church  and  State  fraught  with  greater  calamities.  The  theological 
departments  of  the  German  universities  have  often  in  this  way  been 
filled  with  men  who  had  not  the  slightest  moral  fitness  for  their  sta¬ 
tion. 
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No^  with  mental  and  national  peculiarities  such  as  we  have  indi¬ 
cated,  with  an  organization  of  the  theological  departments  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  such  as  lias  long  existed  in  the  German  universities,  we 
might  expect  that  modes  of  theological  investigation,  principles  of  bib¬ 
lical  inquiry  would  be  adopted,  which  would  lead  to  sad  results  in 
weakening,  if  not  subverting,  all  faith  in  Divine  revelation.  Be¬ 
fore,  however,  we  enumerate  some  of  these  erroneous  principles, 
it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  to  allude 
to  the  great  obligations  which  all  Protestant  nations  are  under  to  the 
biblical  scholars  and  theologians  of  Germany.  No  person  of  candor, 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  this  subject,  will  deny  these  obligations 
or  wish  to  abate  from  their  value.  The  true  Christian  scholar  will 
welcome  light  from  every  possible  source,  and  will  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  maintain  his  character  for  orthodoxy  by  any  illiberal  and 
unworthy  prejudices. 

First,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Germans  for  an  immense  accumula¬ 
tion  of  valuable  materials.  Germany  is  a  storehouse  crowded  with 
spoils  from  every  region  of  the  earth,  from  every  province  of  inquiry. 
Her  libraries  are  receptacles  of  most  elaborate  speculation  and  of 
widely  gathered  knowledge.  On  all  the  subjects  which  have  a  near 
or  a  remote  relation  to  theology,  on  almo.st  every  topic  which  is  at  all 
kindred  to  it,  the  scholars  of  that  country  have  toiled  with  incredible 
patience.  In  this  affluence  of  materials,  one  needs  especially  the 
power  of  a  wise  selection,  the  ability  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
Still,  secondly,  not  a  little  of  these  theological  treasures  is  admirably 
simplified  and  digested.  Indeed  the  scholars  of  no  country  are  so 
fond  of  methodology  as  the  German.  In  respect  to  clear  aiTangement, 
the  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Plebrew  and  other 
languages  have  been  constructed  with  surpassing  ability.  The  gram¬ 
mars  and  lexicons  of  Zumpt,  Freund,  Kiihner,  Buttmann,  Thiersch, 
Pape,  Gesenius  and  others,  are  the  common  property  of  all  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  worthy  the  name  of  scholars.  So  it  is  in  dogmatic  theology 
and  in  church  history.  The  manuals  of  Hahn,  Hase,  Bretschneider, 
Hagenbach,  Gieseler,  etc.,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  their  re¬ 
spective  departments,  not  only  for  the  value,  but  for  the  scientific  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  materials.  Then,  in  the  third  {fiace,  we  have  the 
advantage,  which  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  of  possessing  truths 
which  have  come  unliarmed  from  the  sharpest  conflict,  views  which 
are  the  product  of  the  keenest  comparison,  gold  that  has  been  seven 
times  purified.  Every  truth  which  is  admitted  in  Germany,  we  may 
be  sure,  has  a  firm  foundation,  because  it  has  come  uninjured  from  the 
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hardest  fight.  Many  positions,  capable  of  the  amplest  defence,  have 
been  given  up ;  those  which  remain,  though  they  be  few  in  number, 
challenge  our  instant  and  cordial  belief,  because  they  have  been  put  to 
a  fiery  trial  in  every  form.  If  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  is  acknowh 
edged  by  the  German  to  be  authentic,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
so ;  if  there  were  a  weak  place  in  the  evidence,  it  would  have  been 
infallibly  detected.  And  in  cases  where  the  authenticity  or  genuine* 
ness  of  a  passage  has  been  given  up,  on  insufficient  grounds,  there 
may  be  no  ultimate  loss.  Truth  does  not  fear  the  sharpest  scrutiny. 
And  it  is  no  mean  advantage  to  the  Christian  cause,  that  its  opponents 
have  been  men  of  eminent  learning,  of  the  keenest  powers  of  criticism, 
and  of  practised  ability  in  sifting  evidence. 

Again,  it  is  not  without  its  advantages,  that  the  truths  of  religion 
and  morals  have  been  investigated  by  German  theologians,  who  are 
so,  unlike  those  of  England  and  France,  theologians  so  learned  and  so 
marked  by  idiosyncrasies.  We  obtain  aspects  of  truth  which  we  might 
never  otherwise  reach.  A  door  is  opened  into  treasures  on  which  we, 
might  not  otherwise  gaze.  The  peculiarities  of  the  German  scholar 
become,  in  this  way,  productive  of  good.  In  the  final  result,  we  pos* 
sess  profounder  and  more  comprehensive  conceptions  of  truth  than 
were  otherwise  possible,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  obtain  a  more 
adequate  and  truthful  view  of  the  French  Revolution  by  tracing  it  on 
the  pages  of  the  German  historian,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  En¬ 
glish  and  French  writers. 


These  advantages,  however,  have  been  attended  with  serious  evils. 
The  peculiar  intellectual  and  religious  culture  of  Germany  has  given 
birth  to  mental  habits  and  modes  of  investigating  truth,  which  are 
unsound  and  pernicious. 

I.  The  first  to  which  we  will  allude  is  the  erecting  of  a  standard  of 
judgment,  often  termed  “  the  higher  criticism,”  to  which  everything 
is  made  to  bow  without  appeal.  If  an  assertion  or  a  narrative  will 
not  abide  this  test,  they  are  summarily  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  If  an  ancient  document  cannot  stand  this  arbitrary  and  fiery 
ordeal,  it  receives  sentence  of  condemnation  at  once.  An  objection 
to  this  highly  vaunted  standard,  is  its  uncertainty.  Who  has  de¬ 
fined  it  ?  What  are  its  necessary  bounds  and  metes  ?  It  is  a  vary¬ 
ing  quantity.  On  approaching  it,  it  recedes,  so  that  w'e  cannot  grasp 
its  form  or  colors.  With  one  writer  it  may  mean  one  thing ;  with  his 
neighbor,  another.  A  second  objection  is,  that  this  “  higher  criti¬ 
cism”  has  been  set  up  as  a  standard  in  a  country  and  in  a  period 
where  the  spirit  of  skepticism  and  doubting  in  regard  to  all  ancient 
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monuments  has  been  carried  to  an  extraordinary  and  unwarrantable 
length.  The  influence  of  Wolf  and  Niebuhr  has  been  injuriously  ex> 
tended  to  a  department  of  ancient  knowledge  with  which  they  had 
little  to  do.  A  spirit  of  suspicion  has  been  breathed  over  all  ancient 
writings,  because  some  have  been  found  spurious,  or  because  a  little 
flaw  has  been  detected  in  a  trustworthy  document.  Nothing  is  incor¬ 
rupt  if  anything  is  corrupt.  This  skeptical  tendency  has  become  a  na¬ 
tional  characteristic  of  German  scholarship,  a  tendency  which  as  really 
unfits  one  to  set  up  a  standard  of  criticism,  or  to  judge  fairly  of  a  literary 
production,  as  the  easy  faith  or  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic.  In  a  school  of  criticism  founded  in  such  circumstances, 
we  cannot  place  confidence.  Candor,  fairness,  a  large  and  honest  view 
of  a  subject,  and  a  truly  comprehensive  judgment,  are  sadly  wanting. 
Again,  this  standard  of  criticism  has  been  erected  on  a  basis  almost 
exclusively  on  the  strength  of  individual  feeling  and  opinion, 

without  much  regard  to  objective  truth  or  external  testimony.  The 
spiritual  philosophy”  has  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  in  Germany, 
it  has  so  pervaded  all  departments  of  thought,  it  has  so  colored  and 
shaped  all  the  aspects  and  tendencies  of  the  mind,  that  evidence  drawn 
from  history,  from  human  experience,  from  the  tangible  and  visible 
universe,. and  from  the  honest  and  every-day  feelings  of  common  men, 
is  neglected  or  is  unknown.  German  culture  has  been,  to  a  melan¬ 
choly  extent,  a  one-sided  culture.  It  has  embraced  only  a  part  of  man. 
We  cannot  expect,  therefore,  a  standard  of  criticism  entirely  just  and 
reasonable.  True  rules  of  judgment  in  matters  of  taste,  or  in  matters 
pertaining  to  any  department  of  literature,  can  be  found  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  all  mental  phenomena  and  all  the  facts  of  human  experi¬ 
ence  are  taken  into  the  account. 

II.  Another  erroneous  principle  in  biblical  interpretation  is,  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  one’s  own  feelings,  or  intellectual  and  moral  judgment,  as 
the  final  arbiter.  Thus  a  miracle  is  to  be  rejected  because  it  is  psy¬ 
chologically  impossible.  A  narrative  is  pronounced  to  be  a  myth, 
because  it  does  not  coincide  with  our  observation  or  experience.  The 
state  of  mind  in  which  a  seer  could  foretel  future  events,  is  inconceiv¬ 
able,  and  is  therefore  to  be  denounced.  We  cannot  imagine  how  an 
individual  can  be  under  the  immediate  influence  of  a  malignant  spirit 
and  retain  his  free  agency  ;  consequently,  we  must  abandon  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  personal  evil  spirit.  Thus  we  set  up  ourselves  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  standard  of  appeal.  Nothing  that  will  not  stand  the  test  which 
we  have  assumed,  is  worthy  of  belief.  At  the  bar  of  our  judgment  all 
alleged  facts,  the  minutest  and  the  most  stupendous  events  recorded  in 
history  are  to  be  tried.  By  the  light  of  our  own  conceptions,  a  uni- 
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verse  of  truth  is  to  be  accepted  or  disowned.  The  sun  could  not  hare 
stood  still  on  Gibeon,  if  it  is  at  variance  with  our  preconceived  notions 
of  what  is  practicable.  There  must  be  an  error  in  the  alleged  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Israelites  who  marched  through  the  wilderness,  as  the  phy¬ 
sical  difficulties  would  be  insurmountable.  The  miraculous  conception 
of  Jesus  presents  embarrassment  to  the  interpreter,  which  he  sees  no 
means  of  overcoming. 

Now  one  difficulty  connected  with  this  standard  of  judgment  arises 
'  from  the  want  of  an  accurate  perception  of  the  true  province  of  reason. 
Alleged  facts  are  summarily  rejected  because  we  cannot  perceive 
their  consistency  with  other  facts,  or  because  we  cannot  precisely  de¬ 
termine  the  mode  of  their  existence  and  operation.  They  do  not  really  . 
contradict  each  other,  but  simply  rise  above  our  comprehension.  An¬ 
other  difficulty  is,  that  we  do  not  clearly  distinguish  the  reason  from 
other  powers  or  qualities  with  which  it  has  little  to  do.  The  light  of 
this  faculty  may  be  compelled  to  pass  through  a  murky  atmosphere. 
A  thousand  influences  may  come  in  to  mislead  us.  What  we  imagine 
to  be  the  decision  of  an  unbiassed  intellectual  faculty,  is  compliance 
with  the  spirit  jof  the  times,  or  results  from  a  dread  of  giving  offence, 
or  is  one  method  in  which  our  idiosyncrasy  is  revealed,  or  it  is  one  of 
the  thousand  aspects  in  which  prejudice  shows  itself.  Again,  a  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  error  lies  in  our  ignorance  of  what  is  fit  and  becoming. 
We  have  not  the  power  to  transport  ourselves  into  the  distant  past, 
and  reproduce  states  of  society  which  no  longer  exist,  or  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar.  The  miracle  is  incomprehensible  because  we  are 
unable  to  understand  the  state  of  the  society  for  whose  beneflt  it  was 
performed.  A  book  of  the  Old  Testament  (Canticles,  e.  g.)  has  no 
divine  authority  because  we  cannot  see  the  utility  of  it.  It  affords  no 
spiritual  nutriment  to  us,  therefore  it  is  psychologically  impossible  that 
it  was  ever  intended  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  any  portion  of  our  race. 
Civil  and  political  usages  were  tolerated  under  the  Jewish  theocracy 
which  would  not  be  borne  now.  Wars  were  authorized  at  which  the 
philanthropy  of  the  present  age  stands  aghast.  A  perfect  Being  could 
not  take  delight  in  these  scenes  of  barbarism  and  bloodshed.  The 
Scriptures  which  profess  to  give  the  Divine  sanction  to  them,  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  God.  Now  in  this  way,  we  make  our  own  lim¬ 
ited  experience,  our  own  culture,  our  states  of  mind,  modern  and  occi¬ 
dental  habits  and  feelings,  the  rule,  the  fixed  standard,  with  which  dis¬ 
tant  ages,  states  of  society,  manners  and  customs  totally  ditferent,  must 
be  made  to  square.  Obviously  erroneous  as  such  a  standard  must  be, 
inapt  and  unanalogous  as  such  methods  of  comparison  necessarily  are, 
yet  they  have  constituted  the  favorite  standard,  the  constant  source  of 
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i^peal,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  hundreds  of  learned  commen¬ 
tators.  The  biblical  books  have  been  subjected  to  a  system  of  inter¬ 
pretation  which  has  bepn  applied  to  no  other  productions.  A  bill  of 
rights,  a  legal  document,  any  ancient  parchment  or  scroll,  are  ex¬ 
plained  according  to  certain  well  known  objective  rules,  acknowledged 
and  approved  by  all.  Nothing  would  be  considered  more  preposte¬ 
rous  than  to  expound  the  Twelve  Tables,  Magna  Charts,  or  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Constitution,  according  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  reader,  or 
the  subjective  tendencies  and  habits  of  different  annotators. 

III.  Another  erroneous  method  of  interpretation  may  be  termed 
the  monotonous  or  mechanical.  It  represents  the  sacred  writers  as 
shut  up  to  one  stereotyped  style,  to  a  diction  confined,  as  it  were, 
by  iron  clogs  and  clasps.  Moses  could  not  have  been,  in  any  sense, 
the  author  of  various  parts  of  Genesis,  because  the  style  and  lan¬ 
guage  are  not  run  in  the  same  mould.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy 
is  thrust  down  several  centuries,  because  it  has  a  different  complex¬ 
ion  from  the  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  A  Psalm  is  assigned 
to  the  Maccabean  period,  because  it  has  a  few  Chaldaisms,  or  half  a 
dozen  phrases  which  are  not  found  in  other  compositions  that  are  suj)- 
posed  to  be  earlier.  The  two  parts  of  Zechariah  have  not  the  same 
author,  for  there  are  striking  differences  of  expressions  in  the  earlier 
and  later  chapters.  The  three  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not  Paul’s,  for 
they  contain  scores  of  words  that  do  not  appear  elsewhere.  John,, 
the  apostle,  did  not  write  the  Apocalypse,  as  the  Greek  is  quite  for¬ 
eign  to  his  Gospel  and  Epistles.  Thus  the  beautiful  form  of  scrip¬ 
tural  truth  has  been  dislocated,  marred,  patched  up,  and  amalgamated  in 
a  way  which  shows  a  most  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  and  of  a  thousand  phenomena  in  literary  his¬ 
tory.  A  multitude  of  facts  and  considerations  may  be  adduced  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  rule  in  question.  Advancing  age  very ' 
often  produces  important  changes  in  one’s  style  of  writing.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  fancy  and  imagination  become  less  prominent ;  the  judg¬ 
ment,  the  reason,  common  sense,  give  tone  and  direction  to  the  style. 
Copiousness  of  words  gives  place  to  copiousness  of  ideas.  An  indi¬ 
vidual  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  delights  in  a  flowery,  or  an  anti¬ 
thetic,  or  an  ambitious  style ;  at  forty-five  his  compositions  are  re¬ 
markable  for  condensed  energy  or  mathematical  precision.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  instances  where  the  reverse  of  this  is  true. 
The  style  grows  more  picturesque  and  lively  with  advancing  years. 
The  later  writings  of  Burke  have  much  more  exuberance  than  his 
Essay  on  the  Sublime.  The  sharp  trials  of  life,  the  bitter  sorrows 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  literary  men,  exert  a  mellowing  influ- 
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ence  on  the  course  of  thought  and  on  the  diction  ;  there  is  more  depth, 
sincerity  and  power  of  impression  ;  words  take  their  shape  and  color* 
ing  from  the  heart.  New  occasions,  too,  sudden  emergencies,  fresh 
fields  of  thought  and  effort,  presuppose  changes  in  the  style.  Paul 
addressing  the  uncultivated  Galatians  and  Paul  writing  to  his  be¬ 
loved  Timothy,  would  be  expected  to  vary  his  language  somewhat. 
The  heart  of  the  same  apostle,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  would  overflow  w'ith  tenderness  and  solemnity ;  new  words 
would  naturally  be  introduced  ;  a  patriarchal  solicitude  would  lead  to 
earnest  repetitions.  This  would  account  for  some  of  the  difierences 
which  exist  betw'een  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  other  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  case  of  the  inspired  writers,  new 
revelations,  more  powerful  operations  of  the  Spirit,  a  deeper  insight 
into  divine  truth,  would  create  a  necessity  for  new  words,  new  phrases 
and  an  altered  style.  These  causes  w  ould  occasion  the  same  changes 
as  might  occur  in  merely  human  productions  w’here  the  authors  were 
making  rapid  progress  in  knowledge,  or  adopting  new  methods  of 
culture.  The  three  Pastoral  Epistles  have  many  peculiarities;  but 
not  more  than  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians.  Xlw 
first  epistle  to  Timothy  is  said  to  contain  eighty-one  of  what  are 
ana^  keyofieva ;  the  second,  sixty-three ;  the  epistle  to  Titus,  forty- 
four  ;  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  fifty -four ;  that  to  the  Galatians, 
fifty-seven ;  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  together, 
one  hundred  and  forty-three. 

Why  then  should  we  create  an  obstacle  to  the  authenticity  w 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  Scripture,  where  none  exist  ?  Why 
should  we  apply  a  rule  there  w'hich  will  apply  nowhere  else  ?  Why 
do  we  single  out  a  volume  from  the  vast  treasures  of  literature,  and 
try  to  maintain  that  its  authors  shall  be  confined  to  one  monotonous, 
unvarying  diction,  while  in  all  other  literary  productions  we  are 
charmed  with  the  freshness,  the  ever  varying  shades  of  style  and  dic¬ 
tion  ?  On  what  grounds  must  the  inspired  writers  be  denied  the  Ub- 
erty  of  adopting  new  modes  of  speech,  phraseology  fitted  to  new  ex¬ 
igencies  of  thought  and  outward  life,  when  the  utmost  liberty  is  taken 
by  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  times  ?  The  fact  of  inspiration  in 
the  one  case  and  mere  natural  power  in  the  other,  would  not  matC’ 
rially  vary  the  result. 

IV.  It  is  maintained  by  some  critics,  that  faith  in  Christ  can 
no  limits  to  critical  investigations,  otherwise  faith  would  hinder 
knowledge  of  the  truth.”^  In  other  words,  the  declarations  of  our  L 


'  See  Vater’s  Comm.  111.  829.  De  Wette’s  Einleitung  ins.  T.  p. 
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in  regard  to  historical  matters,  his  references  to  the  facts  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  be  true  or  they  may  be  erroneous.  Criticism  must 
proceed  on  its  independent  course  in  accordance  with  these  declara- 
tions,  or  in  opposition  to  them,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  can  we 
judge  of  the  Old  Testament  separate  from  the  New  ?  Is  not  histori¬ 
cal  criticism  compelled  to  find  some  of  its  most  important  materials 
in  the  records  of  the  New  Testament?  Has  it  not  been  established 
with  more  certainty  than  any  other  event  recorded  in  ancient  history, 
that  Jesus  Christ  cahte  into  the  world,  that  he  perfectly  obeyed  the 
law  of  Gk)d,  was  full  of  grace  and  truth,  that  in  his  lips  was  no  guile, 
that  he  never  accommodated  himself  to  the  sinful  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  and  that  all  the  words  he  ever  uttered  are  worthy  of 
the  most  implicit  belief?  Is  not  criticism  then  compelled  to  admit 
these  facts  and  act  upon  them  ?  Are  not  his  declarations  in  regard 
to  the  Old  Testament  to  be  credited  without  any  misgivings  ?  Would 
be  propound  as  historical  facts  what  he  knew  to  be  mere  Jewish  fa¬ 
bles,  or  uncertain  traditions,  out  of  deference  to  the  common  belief 
of  his  countrymen,  or  from  his  unwillingness  to  disturb  their  preju¬ 
dices  ?  No  right-minded  man  will  believe  any  such  thing.  Every 
one  capable  of  estimating  evidence,  or  of  discriminating  fable  from 
facts,  must  admit  the  truth,  the  historical  truth  of  the  Grospels.  If  he 
admits  this,  he  must  also  admit  that  our  Lord  would  not  and  could  not 
deceive.  But  he  did  deceive,  if  he  affirmed  those  things  as  histori¬ 
cal  verities  which  never  occurred.  Our  faith  in  Christ  must  rest  on 
historical  facts.  It  is  ndt  a  mere  subjective  feeling.  It  has  its  basis 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  Redeemer,  on  his  truth,  his  veraci¬ 
ty,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  all  past  events,  on  his  unshrinking  hon¬ 
esty.  Historical  criticism,  therefore,  on  the  Scriptures  cannot  act  in¬ 
dependently  of  faith  in  Christ.  His  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament  is  one  of  the  main  elements  which  must  come  into  the 
account.  His  word  is  unerring  and  decisive. 

V.  We  advert  to  one  more  fact,  which  may  be  indicative  rather  of 
a  wrong  state  of  feeling  than  of  an  erroneous  method  or  principle  of 
interpretation.  We  refer  to  the  tone  of  confident  assurance  with 
which  a  critical  judgment  is  pronounced,  the  decisive,  if  not  con¬ 
temptuous  air  with  which  an  alleged  erroneous  theory  is  discarded. 
The  manner  of  the  neological  critics  in  this  particular  is  strikingly 
analogous  to  that  of  certain  modern  writers  on  the  prophecies,  who 
lay  down  their  propositions  as  if  they  were  mathematical  axioms, 
who  seem  to  have  no  more  doubt  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  truth 
on  some  most  difficult  and  recondite  themes,  than  if  they  were  the 
subjects  of  inspiration  themselves.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
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that  modesty  is  an  attribute  of  genius ;  that  deference  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  great  and  good  of  past  ages  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge  or  with  independent  investigation.  Most  men 
of  genius,  the  great  thinkers,  the  profound  inquirers,  have  written  un¬ 
der  the  conviction  that  the  human  mind  in  its  best  estate  is  not  in¬ 
fallible,  and  that  an  overweening  confidence  is  one  of  the  surest  marks 
of  error,  or  of  superficial  thought. 

As  an  illustration,  we  may  select  the  assertions  of  some  of  the 
modern  critics  in  relation  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  Len- 
gerke  has  the  courage  to  say :  “  The  question  whether  Moses  wrote 
the  Pentateuch  should  no  more  be  raised  by  those  who  have  in  them¬ 
selves  any  consciousness  at  all  of  the  development  of  the  history.” 
De  Wette  subjoins :  “  The  controversy  can  now  be  only  in  respect  to 
the  time  of  the  post-Mosaic  authorship.’’^  Now  we  suppose  that  these 
critics  would  consider  of  no  account  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  which  is  held  by 
the  scholars  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  These  scholars 
would  be  set  down,  possibly,  as  still  laboring  under  the  prejudices  of 
education  or  of  traditional  belief.  But  can  the  numerous  body  of 
learned  scholars  in  Germany,  Ranke,  Hengstenberg,  Drechsler,  e.  g., 
be  classed  in  the  same  category?  Is  it  given  to  the  “liberal”  critics 
of  Germany  to  decide  a  momentous  question  for  all  Christendom  be¬ 
sides?  Are  such  summary  and  sweeping  judgments  indicative  of 
that  honesty  and  candor  of  mind  which  can  alone  lead  to  satisfactory 
results  ?  Are  they  likely  to  be  acquiesced  in,  especially  when  the 
critics  themselves  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Pentateuch  should  be  dislocated,  and  its  various  parts  rearranged, 
and  in  face,  too,  of  the  many  corroborating  proofs  furnished  by  the 
Egyptian  discoveries  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  and  general  truth  of 
the  Mosaic  narratives  ?  In  short,  assumption  and  an  arrogant  tone  be¬ 
tray  the  weakness  of  the  object  for  which  they  are  enlisted,  rather  than 
furnish  occasion  for  doubt  and  dismay  to  those  who  are  not  inclined 
to  follow  in  the  path  which  some  of  the  modern  critics  have  marked 
out. 

'  De  Wette  Einl.  ins.  A.  T.  p.  226,  6th  ed. 
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notices  of  new  publications,  and  miscellanies. 

ZKe  Gegentcaft.  Eine.  Encydopddische  Darstdlung  der  nevesten  Zeitge- 
schichte  Jur  alle  Stdnde.  [The  Present.  An  Encyclopedical  View  of  the 
latest  History  of  the  Times  for  all  CUuses.] 

Under  this  title  the  publisher  of  the  Conversations-Lexicon,  proposes 
to  continue  that  work,  from  the  point  where  it  was  left  in  the  ninth  edi> 
tion,  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bib.  Sacra, 
pp.  778 — 790.  It  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to  that  edition ;  but  it  has 
distinctive  characteristics  of  its  own,  which  give  it  special  value.  It  is 
to  be  published  in  numbers,  each  of  sixty-four  closely  printed  pages,  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  month.  The  numbers  may  be  obtained  in  this 
country  for  12  1-2  cents  each  — twelve  of  them  will  form  a  volume,  to 
the  close  of  which  will  be  appended  a  register.  This  will  give  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  nearly  800  pages  about  every  six  months,  containing  a  thorough¬ 
ly  digested  account  of  the  events  and  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  present  state  of  European  affairs. 

In  this  puhlication,  greatly  to  its  advantage,  the  alphabetical  order  is 
di^pped,  so  that  subjects  can  be  treated  of  as  they  occur,  while  the  in¬ 
terest  in  them  is  still  fresh.  It  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  review  for  the 
times.  According  to  the  prospectus,  the  plan  proposed  is  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  most  important  movements  in  religion  and  theology,  in  phi¬ 
losophy  and  art ;  to  discuss  all  questions  that  relate  to  politics,  especial¬ 
ly  the  social  problems  of  the  day ;  to  give  the  results  of  historical  re¬ 
search,  as  well  as  events  in  recent  history  ;  to  communicate  discoveries 
in  all  branches  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  detail  the  progress  of  the 
arts ;  and  also  to  give  biographical  sketches  of  the  leading  characters  of 
the  age.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  the  editor  has  engaged  a  body  of  able 
and  competent  contributors ;  and  the  numbers  as  far  as  issued,  of  which 
we  have  seen  seven,  show  that  the  work  will  be  both  popular  and  tho¬ 
rough.  It  enters  much  more  into  detail  than  a  regular  Lexicon  could  do  ; 
but  this  is  an  advantage  to  him  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
It  treats,  for  example,  very  minutely  of  the  revolution  in  Paris ;  it  gives 
a  fbll  narrative  of  the  contest  between  the  Russians  and  Circassians ;  it 
supplies  A  histdry  of  the  various  socialistic  and  communistic  schemes. 

17* 
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The  thread  of  historical  narration  is  generally  taken  up  with  the  year  1840; 
though,  wherever  necessary,  it  runs  further  back.  Perhaps  the  best  view 
of  the  work  will  be  obtained  by  giving  the  titles  of  its  Articles :  The  French 
Revolution  of  Feb.  1848;  the  German  People,  as  distributed  over  the 
Earth ;  the  Social  Movements  of  the  Times ;  the  Newest  Discoveries  in 
our  Planetary  System ;  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Prussia,  in  relation  to 
other  Nations  ;  the  right  Constitution  of  Armies  in  a  National  Spirit; 
the  Geographical  and  Political  Position  of  Italy  in  Relation  to  other  Na* 
tions ;  Bavaria  and  its  King,  Louis  I. ;  the  Christian^  State ;  the  Street* 
Fight  of  Paris,  in  June,  1848 ;  State-Service  and  State-Officers ;  Schamil 
and  the  Holy  War  in  the  Eastern  Caucasus  (the  Circassian  war);  Social¬ 
ism  and  Communism,  in  France ;  the  Higher  Burgher  School ;  David 
Frederic  Strauss;  the  Political  Relation  of  the  Jews  in  Germany;  the 
Cavaignac  Family;  the  Occurrences  at  Mayence,  in  May,  1848;  the  Ger¬ 
man  Navy.  It  promises,  in  the  subsequent  Numbers,  articles  on  the 
Cholera  ;  Archduke  John,  the  Vicar  of  the  Empire  ;  the  Russian  Baltic 
Provinces;  the  Gagern  Family;  the  Death-Penalty;  Labor;  Chemistry 
and  Medicine;  the  Preliminary  Parliament,  in  Frankfort;  Wiirtemberg; 
Louis  Blanc ;  Pestalozzi ;  the  Caucasus ;  Afghanistan  ;  Prussia,  under 
William  the  Fourth. 

The  historical  value  of  such  a  work  will  be  apparent  from  this  list  of 
its  subjects.  Its  articles  on  society  and  political  matters  are  candid  and 
thorough,  and  on  the  liberal  side.  If  we  may  judge  of  its  theological 
position  by  its  account  of  Strauss  and  his  works,  we  should  deprecate  its 
influence  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  impartial  nor  neutral,  but  shows  de¬ 
cided  leaning  to  his  subversive  criticisms  and  speculations.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  much  of  the  lilieral  spirit  of  Germany  in  politics  is  connected 
with  anti-Christian  elements.  Political  freedom  is  not  there  born  of  a  zeal 
for  religious  liberty,  as  it  was  in  England  and  America. 

The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the  French  Institute 
is  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  small  treatises  upon  social 
and  political  movements  and  theories  of  the  day.  In  the  preface  to  the 
first  of  these  tracts,  an  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  this  enterprize. 
The  “chief  of  the  executive  power,”  general  Cavaignac,  summoned  the 
president  of  the  Academy,  M.  Charles  Dupin,  to  invite  that  body  “  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  defence  of  those  social  principles  which  were  attacked  hy  all 
sorts  of  publications.  Being  persuaded  that  material  order  could  not  be  re* 
established  by  means  of  force,  if  moral  order  were  not  also  reestablished 
by  means  of  true  ideas,  he  thought  that  the  only  way  of  pacifying  men’s 
minds  was  bj  enlightening  them.”  The  Academy  accordingly  appointed 
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a  commission  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect,  composed  of  MM.  Cousin,  de 
Beaumont  (afterwards  replaced  by  de  Tocqueville),  Troplong,  Blanqui, 
and  Thiers.  M.  Blanqui  was  sent  to  the  manufacturing  cities  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Lille,  to  investigate  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  working  population.  A  series  of  publications  was  also 
commenced,  to  be  issued  by  Didot,  in  numbers  of  from  60  to  100  pages, 
and  sold  at  40  centimes  each.  The  first  of  these  is  by  Cousin,  upon  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Charity — showing  that  these  are  the  two  pillars  of  all  social  order, 
that  neither  is  right  without  the  other.  He  traces  most  of  the  false  sys¬ 
tems  of  morals  and  politics  to  the  exclusive  reliance  upon  one  of  these 
elements.  He  applies  these  principles,  with  skill  and  clearness,  to  many 
of  the  questions  of  the  times.  The  second  treatise  is  on  Property,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Civil  Code,  by  M.  Troplong.  The  tendency  of  a  true 
democracy  is  asserted  to  be,  the  confirmation  of  the  right  to  property. 
Despotic  and  aristocratic  societies  alter  the  rightful  conditions  of  property ; 
but  the  merit  of  democracy  is  that  it  respects  and  guards  all  the  natural 
rights  of  men,  and  all  that  man  obtains  in  the  use  of  these  rights.  **  Lib¬ 
erty  is  necessary  to  acquire  property ;  equality  makes  it  sacred.”  The 
foundation  of  the  right  of  property,  the  different  theories  respecting  it, 
are  ably  discussed.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
merits  of  Locke  and  Reid,  in  the  course  of  this  treatise.  The  third  num¬ 
ber  is  on  the  Causes  of  the  Inequality  of  Riches,  by  M.  Hippolyte  Pasi^, 
who  has  recently  been  made  Minister  of  Finance  by  the  new  President  of 
the  Republic.  These  are  all  the  treatises  we  have  seen.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  treat  of  the  family  and  its  organization  ;  of  the  condition  of  the 
different  classes  of  society ;  and  of  the  main  points  in  social  econorny. 
All  these  tracts  are  written  in  an  enlightened  and  philosophical  spirit, 
yet  in  an  eminently  practical  manner.  They  seem  well  adapted  to  carry 
into  effect  the  aphorism  with  which  the  Introduction  ends :  ^  The  first 
right  of  a  people  is  the  right  to  the  truth.” 

Under  the  same  auspices  we  also  have  some  25  pages  of**  Popular  Phi¬ 
losophy,  by  Victor  Cousin,”  as  a  preface  to  the  republication  of  the  first 
part  of  Rousseau’s  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Savoyard  Vicar.  Cousin 
sets  this  Confession  over  against  the  Social  Contract.  In  this  Popular 
Philosophy,  he  lays  down  his  own  confession,  in  clearer  terms  than  he 
has  ever  before  done,  of  his  faith  in  the  freedom,  the  spirituality,  and  the 
immortality  of  man,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  law,  in  the  being  and 
moral  attributes  of  God,  in  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  conscience, 
and  of  a  religious  life.  The  contrast  between  sucb  a  series  of  publica¬ 
tions,  and  those  which  were  published  in  the  era  of  the  first  Republic,  is 
signal  and  auspicious. 
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Commenlar  Aier  den  ersten  Brief  Pauli  au  die  Korinlfner,  von  J.  0. 
Osiander.  Dekan  in  Goppit^en.  pp.  830.  Stuttgard,  1847. 

The  most  recent  Commentaries  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
ai'e  those  of  De  Weite  and  Meyer,  in  their  Manuals,  Heydenreich,  Flatt, 
Olshausen,  Billroth,  and  Riickert.  Special  topics  haVe  been  discussed 
by  Baur,  Schenkel,  Dahne,  Goldhorn,  Becker,  and  others.  Osiander  has 
been  well  known,  for  some  years,  as  an  acute  and  learned  theologian, 
partly  by  his  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  Sttauss. 
The  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  said  to  be  the 
fruit  of  many  years’  study.  “  We  here  meet,”  says  Kling,  “  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  rare  combination  of  the  theological  and  philological  element,  a 
cdpiousness  of  learning,  a  solid  and  fine  grammatical  culture  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Buttmann,  Kiihner,  Lobeck,  Hermann,  Winer,  etc.,  a  true  use  of 
the  materials  which  the  aticient,  the  modern,  and  the  most  recent  inter¬ 
preters  have  furnished,”  etc.  His  position  is  that  of  a  decided  believer 
in  inspiration. 

ft'ilhdm  Geseniu^  Hebrdische  Grammatik.  Neu  bearheitet  und  herausgege- 
ben  Von  E.  Rodiger.  Funfzehnte  Aujlage^  Leipzig,  1848.  pp.  316. 

We  give  the  editor’s  Preface  to  this  Fifteenth  edition :  “  In  the  midst  of 
the  pressure  of  great  political  events,  in  which,  unquestionably,  the  day 
of  freedom  for  our  German  father-land  dawns,  I  do  not  find  an  inclination 
to  multiply  words,  in  order  to  introduce  a  scientific  work,  completed  un¬ 
der  the  roof  of  a  dull,  peaceful  repose,  to  a  Public  absorbed  with  higher 
struggles  and  c^res.  1  content  myself  with  saying  that,  in  this  new  revision 
of  a  book,  whose  usefulness  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  rapid  ex¬ 
haustion  of  an  extraordinarily  large  edition  in  the  form  which  I  gave  it,  I 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  favorable  reception 
which  it  has  found.  Throughout  the  book,  individual  improvements  and 
additions  will  be  found  ;  so  that,  with  all  the  saving  of  type,  the  number 
of  pages  in  this  edition  has  been  somewhat  enlarged.  More  important 
alterations  have  been  made,  e.  g.  in  §§  21,  40,  41,  44,  49,  52,  68,  86, 117, 
145.”  The  14th  edition  contained  303  pages.  In  the  paper  and  printing 
the  last  edition  shows  decided  improvement 

Biblical  Hebraica^  nunc  denuo  recogniia  et  emendata  ab  Isaaco  Leesery  V. 
D.  M.  synagogae  Mickve  brad,  PhUa.  el  Josepho  Jaqueit  V.  D.  M.  Pres¬ 
byter  Prot.  Epis.  Ecd.  U.  S.  Novi  EboracL  Sumpt^us  Joannis  Wiley, 
1849,  8vo.pp.  1416. 

This  Bible  is  designed  to  be  an  exact  reprint  of  Hahn’s  edition.  Much 
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pains  appear  to  have  been  ex|)ended  by  the  editors  in  collating  it  with  the 
editions  of  Athias,  Van  der  Hooght,  Vatablus  and  Opitius,  and  with  the 
various  readings  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi.  In  securing  typographical 
correctness,  careful  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  labors  of  W.  Heiden- 
beim,  who  published  very  accurate  editions  of  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms, 
and  fragments  of  other  portions  of  the  Bible.  How  far  this  edition  is 
free  from  errors  can  of  course  only  be  determined  by  time  and  careful 
examination.  The  bringing  out  in  this  country  of  so  handsome  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  edited  apparently  with  so  much  care, 
and  accuracy,  is  certainly  an  honor  to  the  publisher,  to  the  editors,  and 
the  country.  The  type  is  large  and  distinct,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
page  is  grateful  to  the  eye.  In  the  copies  which  we  have  examined,  the 
paper  is  so  thin  that  the  impression  of  the  type  is  seen  on  the  opposite 
page.  This  fault,  can  be  rectified,  as  the  work  is  stereotyped.  The  price 
of  the  volume  is  three  dollars.  We  hope  that  the  undertaking  will  be 
liberally  remunerated. 

The  Harmony  of  the  Apocalypse  with  other  Prophecies  of  Holy  Scripittre. 
With  Ab/ea  and  an  Outline  of  the  Various  Interpretcdions.  By  the  Rev. 
WUlinm  Henry  Hoare,  late  fellow  of  St.John’s  College^  Cambridge.  Lon¬ 
don.  John  W.  Parker,  1848,  8vo.  pp.  227. 

**  The  text  of  the  Apocalypse  is  placed  in  one  column  and  in  another 
a  combination  of  passages  from  other  parts  of  Scripture  most  nearly 
agreeing  with  it,  both  in  expression  and  in  subject-matter;  —  and  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  Scripture  Paraphrase  to  this  book.”  Explanatory 
notes  are  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  in  ten  brief  appendices 
various  matters  are  discussed.  The  author  speaks  very  respectfully  of 
the  Commentary  of  Prof.  Stuart.  The  great  political  events  of  the  times 
seem  to  have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  prophetical  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  England. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  German  and  English  Languages.  Compiled  from  the 
works  of  HUpert,  Flugelj  Grieb,  Heyse^  and  others.  By  G.  J.  Adler,  M. 
A.,  Professor  of  German  in  the  JVew  York  University.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1849,  18vo.  pp.  1162. 

This  Dictionary  is  printed  with  uncommon  care  and  taste.  The  paper 
is  fair,  and  the  type  and  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  are  such  as  to 
strike  the  eye  pleasantly.  The  book,  too,  is  apparently  printed  with 
great  accuracy.  The  German  and  English  part  occupies  840  pages,  and 
the  English  and  German  522.  This  preponderance  of  the  German  por¬ 
tion  over  the  English  is  a  great  advantage.  Indeed,  we  could  wish  that 
the  English  part  were  entirely  excluded,  and  its  place  supplied  with 
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more  copious  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  difficult  German  forms 
and  phrases.  A  valuable  peculiarity  of  this  Dictionary  is  that  several 
hundred  German  synonyms  are  explained.  There  are  also  an  alphabet¬ 
ical  list  of  the  irregular  verbs,  and  a  full  dictionary  of  German  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  Many  scientific  and  technical  terms  have  been  incorporated. 
Though  we  have  not  been  able  to  test  the  merits  of  this  dictionary  by 
practical  use,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with  conscientious 
fidelity,  and  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes  now  studying  this  noble  language. 

Among  the  interesting  books  in  press  or  in  process  of  preparation  in 
Germany,  are  the  Life  of  Schieiermacher,  by  Dr.  Jonas,  of  Berlin ;  some 
supplementary  numbers  to  Winer’s  Bible  Dictionary,  containing  draw¬ 
ings,  illustrations,  etc. ;  the  concluding  parts  of  De  Wette’s  Manual,  em¬ 
bracing  the  epistles  of  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  a  NeW 
Testament  Lexicon,  by  Dr.  Winer;  the  concluding  number,  long  prom¬ 
ised,  of  Gesenius’s  Hebrew  Thesaurus,  by  Rodiger;  the  continuation  of 
the  excellent  Critico-Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  of  Hanover,  (the  last  volume  Iming  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volumes  extending 
to  the  Acts;)  the  conclusion  of  Becker’s  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities; 
the  3d  volume  of  Brandis’s  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy,  and 
the  second  of  K.  F.  Hermann’s  History  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy ;  etc. 

Public  Libraries.  The  number  of  public  libraries  in  Europe  is  stated 
at  363;  of  these,  107  are  in  France,  41  in  Austria,  30  in  Prussia,  26  in 
Great  Britain,  17  in  Spain,  15  in  the  Papal  States,  14  in  Belgium,  13  in 
Switzerland,  12  in  Russia,  1 1  in  Bavaria,  9  in  Tuscany,  9  in  Sardinia,  8  in 
Sweden,  7  in  Naples,  7  in  Portugal,  and  the  others  in  the  remaining  States. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the  chief  European  cities, 
compared  with  each  100  of  the  respective  population,  is  as  follows : 


Weimar, 

800 

Parma, 

278 

Edinburgh, 

116 

Munich, 

Darmstadt, 

750 

Prague, 

168 

Petersburgh, 

108 

652 

Berlin, 

162 

Brussels, 

100 

Copenhagen,  465 

Madrid, 

152 

Stockholm, 

98 

Stuttgard, 

452 

Paris, 

143 

Naples, 

69 

Dresden, 

432 

Venice, 

142 

Dublin, 

49 

Hanover, 

335 

Milan, 

Vienna, 

135 

Lisbon, 

39 

Florence, 

313 

119 

London, 

20 

Rome, 

306 

Publiahing  Statitlics.  By  the  publication  of  the  “  Catalogue  of  Books 
published  in  Great  Britain  during  the  Year  1847,’’  and  by  other  informa- 
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tion,  derivable  from  the  Publishers’  Circular,  the  following  statistical  in¬ 
formation  is  obtained  as  the  result  of  the  printing  and  publishing  specu¬ 
lations  during  the  year;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  many  books, 
old  and  new,  are  from  time  to  time  reprinted,  of  which  reprints  no  au¬ 
thentic  information  is  obtainable.  This  being  the  first  attempt  at  any  such 
statispcs,  there  is  no  doubt  the  system  may,  in  future  yearsi,  Ire  improved 
upon  and  enlarged,  and  therefore  be  usefully  applied.  There  have  been 
published,  during  the  year, 

3414  new  works,  the  advertised  selling  price  of  which  amounts  to£113S 
579  new  editions,  „  n  »  w 

3993  £1335 

These  cmnprise  4351  vola,  of  which  56  are  folio,  135  quarto,  162  impe¬ 
rial  and  royal  8vo,  1320  demy  8vo,  310  post  8vo,  2010  12mo  et  infra ; 
containing,  altogether,  nearly  one  million  and  filly  thousand  pages,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  numerous  illustrations  on  steel,  copper,  wood,  stone,  etc. 
135  of  these  works  are  printed  in  Scotland,  and  64  in  Ireland.  482  are 
Pamphlets;  and  102  single  Sermons,  Charges, etc. ;  but  Periodicals, Law 
Reports,  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Newspapers,  are  not  acknowledged. 

Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  with  thqi  accompanying  Monuments,  100 
plates,  folio,  by  Austin  H.  Layard,  the  5th  and  6th  volumes  of  Grote’s 
History  of  Greece,  and  the  4th  and  5th  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of 
Thirlwall’s  Greece  are  published. 

The  iellowing  are  among  the  more  recent  theological  and  classical  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  United  States,  and  works  now  in  press: 

Rational  Psychology ;  or  the  Subjective  Idea  and  the  Objective  Law  of 
all  Intelligence.  By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Christian 
Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Derby,  Mil¬ 
ler  &  Co.,  Auburn,  1849.  8vo.  pp.  717. 

A  First  Book  in  Greek ;  containing  a  full  view  of  the  forms  of  words, 
with  Vocabularies  and  copious  Exercises,  on  the  Method  of  constant  Imi¬ 
tation  and  Repetition.  By  John  M’Clintock,  D.  D.,  Prof  of  Languages, 
and  George  R.  Crooks,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Languages  in  Dick¬ 
inson  College,  Pa.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1848.  ]8mo.  pp.  315. 

Man :  his  Constitution  and  Primitive  Condition,  by  John  Harris,  D.  D. 
Boston,  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

Hours  of  Christian  Devotion,  by  A.  Tholuck,  translated  by  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hall,  1  vol.  8vo. 


